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If you’ve pulled the trigger on moose, deer, bear, sheep or 
any other big game, with Western Lubaloy cartridges in 
your rifle; you know how the big fellows drop in their 
tracks when the bullets are properly placed. 


Western has developed a special deer cartridge for the 
.30-06, .30-40 and the .300 Savage with 180 
grain Lubaloy soft-point bullet which is 
designed according to the speci- 
fications of experienced deer 
hunters. This super-accurate 
cartridge is reliable beyond ques- 
tion— powered and designed for terrific impact. The shape 
and thickness of the Lubaloy jacket and the amount of lead 
exposed, have been carefully worked out to make the bullet 
expand perfectly in the smaller thin-skinned animals. 


Lubaloy jacketed bullets, and the non-corrosive priming 


WINCHESTER 
MODEL 54 


The famous Model 54 Winchester is chambered to handle 
the most popular, modern cartridges. Winchester bolt 
a nm, whi h means strength and simplicity combined, 
Part icularly fine stock dimensions 












down come de moose 







Guides of the northwoodsare proud 
of their marksmanship...Crack shot 
many of them, who live by their thes s 
hey know ammunition...anda 
very large number of them use and 
recommend Western ammunition. 


Two or three times a year you will 
find these fellows loading up with 
Western in the stores and commis 
saries of little “whistle stop’’ towns 
dotted through the big game states 
all the way from Maine to Washing 
ton and throughout the gamelands 
of Canada, 


Hundreds of big game hunters and 
most of the important scientific big 
game expeditions to Africa, Thibet, 
India, Greenland and other far off sec 
ti y cartridges. 


ns use Western 





go de bullet __- 
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with which Lubaloy cartridges are loaded, protect the rifle 
bore against fouling and corrosion. They make it easy to 
care for fine rifles under field conditions. 


We'll be glad to mail you, free, a copy of Col. Town- 
send Whelen’s interesting booklet, “Ameri- 
can Big Game Shooting”— and literature 
describing Western’s important exclusive 
improvements in rifle, pistol and shotgun ammu- 
nition . . . If we can help you with any shooting prob- 
lem, please feel free to call upon our technical staff for 
assistance. No charge for this service and we are always 


glad to hear from you. 


Western Cartridge Company, 1022 Adams St., E. Alton, Ill., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. * San Francisco, Cal. 
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| took 
myROD 


But my 
Tooth Brush 


Somehow or other a man just :, 2 
soaks up common sense like a 
sponge absorbs water out here urpri S e 


in the woods... 
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I packed my rod and came 
out for some sport—and got 


Pome = ILETH WHITE 
ge FREE OF TOBACCO STAIN 


My teeth are white...entirely free of the yellowish tobacco stains I usually 
cart home from these fishing trips. My breath is sweet, my mouth clean, my 
gums firm...in spite of my long smoking bee. 

@ Hereafter I’m for Bost Tooth Paste—a scientific dentifrice that does a 
man’s size job of keeping teeth white and clean of tobacco stains—instead of 
the namby-pamby stuff that does little more than taste pleasantly. 

@ Smoke up! Bost has taken the hobbles off of tobacco. Just brush your teeth 
night and morning with Bost Tooth Paste. Your teeth will become white and 
stay white. Get a big tube, costing no more than ordinary dentifrices, at the 
nearest drug counter. Or mail the coupon and 10c for generous trial tube. 


Bost, Inc., 9 East 40th Street, New York. 


BOS 





| BOST, INC. Fs 
: 9 E, 40th St., New York 
! Oo OTH i Here’s 10¢c for that trial tube of Bost Tooth 
i Paste that removes tobacco and other stub- 
ST ia ; born stains safely. 
Dy \ Name 
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A New “Narrowest Escape from Death” 


Story CONTEST 






HE contest held last year was such a huge suc- 
cess that we have decided to stage another one. 
Most of you are familiar with the series of 
thrilling “Narrowest Escape from Death” 
stories, one of which appears each month in Fretp & 
STREAM. These are the ones selected by the judges 
as being the best of the hundreds entered in our 
previous Contest. Another one is published in this 
issue. Turn to page 36 and read it. 

We are looking for some more true stories of the 
same kind—accounts of your Narrowest Escape from 
Death. This time, however, we are offering 36 prizes 
instead of only 4. 

Almost everyone who spends much of his time in 
the great outdoors has had at least one close call— 
one thrilling experience which he will remember if he 
lives a thousand years. You, too, must have had some- 
thing happen to you which you regard as your “Nar- 
rowest Escape from Death.” 


Did you ever find yourself in the path 
of a pnts infuriated wild beast? 


Have you ever been capsized in a 
canoe and suddenly realized that you 
were about to "go down for the third 
time?" 


Were you ever at close quarters 
with a deadly reptile? 


Has a man-eating shark ever at- 
tacked you while you were swimming? 


These or any one or more of a hundred other thrill- 
ing episodes may have taken place at some time in 
your life. 

If so, tell us about it. 

Write a story of from 1500 to 2500 words describ- 
ing your “Narrowest Escape from Death”, while 
hunting, fishing, exploring or camping. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 2500 words in 
length. If you can tell a good story in fewer words, 
so much the better. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
best stories. 


$500.00 


@) CASH 
36 PRIZES 


Manuscripts must be in 
the hands of the Story 
Contest Editor, % Field 
& Stream, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 

Se | N. Y., on or before De- 
er aes: : cember Ist, 1932. 


1st Prize —$100.00 
2nd Prize —$ 75.00 
3rd Prize —$ 50.00 

3 Prizes—$ 25.00 Each 
10 Prizes—$ 10.00 Each 
20 Prizes—$ 5.00 Each 


Stories will be judged principally from the stand- 
point of interest and the character of the experience 
described. Careful consideration will also be given to 
the manner in which the stories are written. 

Typewritten manuscripts are desirable but not 
obligatory. 

At the end of each manuscript must appear a state- 
ment by the author that the facts contained therein 
are true. 

No story will be returned unless accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The receipt of stories will not be acknowledged 
unless the author so requests and encloses a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 

Rewrites of stories previously published in this 
or any other publication or book will not be eligible. 

All prize winners must sign over to Fretp & 
StrEAM full publication rights. 

The judges of this contest will be the members of 
the editorial staff of Frecp & Stream, and there will 
be no appeal from their decision. 


As in our previous contest, one of the principal 
objects in inaugurating this second “Narrowest Es- 
cape from Death” Story Contest is to emphasize the 
lessons to be learned in what to do, as well as what 
not to do, in order to avoid situations which might 
be a source of danger to life or limb. Almost every 
narrow escape from death affords an object lesson 
of some kind and we ask you to bear this fact in mind 
when writing your story, 


The best of the prize-winning stories will be pub- 
lished in Fretp & STREAM in the order of their merit, 
as soon as possible after the Contest closes. 

A complete list of the names of the prize winners 
will be published in the February 1933 issue. 


(This Contest has been reviewed and endorsed by Gilson Vander Veer Willets, Director of National Contest Headquarters.) 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish ier chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 











FOR SALE 


Incomparable location on Webbs 
Pond, Eastbrook, Maine, for Summer 
and Sporting Residence. 





Hunting party with pack outfit leaving Valley Ranch for the Thorofare. 
| About 8 Acres of land, 5 Acres wooded, 2 Acres 


IN THE HEART OF THE BIG GAME COUNTRY __ ||| sities! silt divert seetanie"gorits i 


| Three Buildings: Main house about 60’x20’, par- 





Sheep, elk, moose, bear and deer |] tially, furnished, ‘Second building, 90°25’. "Third | 
Electricity. Garage. Two wood sheds—20 cords of 


wood. 


HE Valley Ranch is at the “head of Navigation” and the shortest direct 

route to the famous BIG GAME Country of Wyoming. Twelve miles over 
the.Deer Creek Trail and you are in the Thorofare district, known to all hunters 
as the greatest elk, moose, and bear section outside of Alaska. Eight miles up Dir sthse Gelalaed tetecuuittan, antl 0 
the South Fork and ten miles across Boulder Basin puts you in fine elk, Big A. Stroud Rodick, Bar Harbor, Maine 


Three hoats, cance & skiff, ducking boat for out- 
board motor, two outboard motors, decoys, etc. 

Excellent black duck, partridge, woodcock shoot- 
ing and fishing for trout, bass and salmon trout, 











Along with the hunting goes some real fishing—Bridger Lake, Thorofare, 
Shoshone River, Greybull River. No roads, ranches, or permanent camps. A 
wilderness area of millions of acres, unrivaled for hunting with rifle, shotgun, 
and camera. 

Two days from Chicago to the Ranch, a good night’s rest, off the next morning 
with your pack-train, in the “open” country that afternoon, “snugged down” in 
camp that night, with the bugling of the bull elk for a lullaby. 





| 
Horn sheep, bear, and deer country. Valley is the hub of the Big Game Trails! | or your own Broker 
} 
| 
| 


DEER HUNTING 
This is the fall for a hunt. Due to 
the very mild winter of last year 
and the best beechnut crop in three 
years the deer are to be found every 
place. Also partridge shooting. Bring 
along the dog and get the limit 
every day. Birds can be seen in 
flocks of 10 or 12. All state land 


F r ra li e iti ite: to hunt on—noted for many big 
or rates, license fees and itinerary write Guus A cudbe of ven wlan 


LARRY LAROM, Valley Ranch, Valley, Wyoming | ee 


or call at: Jj. M. BALDERSON Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


The Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., New York City 


The Hunting Trip Of The Upper 400 | H U N i E R S 


to the world-famed hunting grounds of the : ; ; 1 

ROYAL HUNGARIAN CROWN DOMAINS If you want to get into a rea 

Hungarian Partridges, Pheasants, Hares, Geese, Karpathian Stag, Wild Boars, and the game country this fall write to 
MAGNIFICENT GREAT BUSTARD | FRED W. McGOWAN 


The Royal Sport with trained Falcons included. Trips till February 1. See Budapest, the gay Reg. Guide Ashland, Maine 


city. Write for information to A. Keresztfalvy, 4005 Franklin Boulevard, Cleveland, 0. 
Probably the most 
F complete and most 


DEER TRAIL CAMP Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
comfortable Salmon 


WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 
e 
‘In The Heart Of The Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
Fishing Camp in Canada. Has ideal accommo- 
dations for six people. Furnished complete in 


Big Game Country” ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
every respect. Eighty-five Salmon killed in 


























and Mountain Sheep, Bear, and other — = 
Md . ° Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15th, closes November 
Now booking reservation for Deer|] 15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack outfits, 

















Hunters. Season Nov. 21 to 30. Licensed) provisions and camp equipment furnished at a price thirteen ave oe "9 of July, — | 
ne ae 2 . : 2 * R | consistent w e times and my fu Juarantee. average of 3.3 rods. Average number 0 
Guides. Rates in keeping with the times. Send |] rites and Details on Application. Personal Attention. Se lay 6.5 rer F. M 
for illustrated booklet | Salmon killed per day 6.5. Address F, M. 
stra ooklet. JAS. S. SIMPSON | Kirby, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
W. Johnso i Bonded Guide & Outfitter Jackson, Wyoming | | 
e J n Bradley, Wisc. 
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The Greatest Mallard Duck Shooting 


in America 


Our property is the Greatest Concentration 
Grounds for Mallard Ducks during the fall and 
winter months in existence. We handle our acreage 
so that limit shooting, with our guests, is the rule 
instead of the exception. If this is operating ‘‘a 
slaughter pen’’ we are proud of the distinction. Our 
guests appreciate this feature also as they return 
season after season. Owing to the depression—a 
number of them cannot return this season. To you 
who are more fortunate this presents an opportunity. 
We will be glad to hear from you. Our shooting is 
not over baited ponds—but the wildest natural duck 
territory in the South today. Our Houseboat and 
other equipment are modern in every respect—Details 
gladly furnished—Rates $100.00 each per week 
or less. 


J. A. WILKIN, WATSON, ARKANSAS 





ei 0. 


FOR SALE 


Ducks, Geese, Brant, Fish and Oysters. Six miles 
or more on broad water. One of the very few remain 
ing virgin properties undeveloped, could be made one 
of the finest shooting properties in the State of Mary 
land, accessible thousands of ducks in season. A few 
miles from the U. S. Government Wild Fowl Re 
serves, All canvasbacks in this bag. 


R. A. KEPHART 
113 S. Hanover Street Baltimore, Md. 











| 














SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE 


Best place on Atlantic seaboard for channel 
bass fishing. Likewise best Canadian goose 
and brant shooting from Stake blinds, sink 
boxes, and rolling blinds. Also live brant and 
geese for sale. New York Reference. 


GARY BRAGG 
Ocracoke, North Carolina 








ASHLEY PLACE PLANTATION 
Hunting Preserve 
ELLENTON, S. C. 


Quail Shooting Our Specialty. 12,000 acres admirably 
adapted to quail. Also plenty of doves and some wood- 
cock. I protect and feed our birds to insure good shoot- 
ing. I am prepared to furnish everything for comforta- 
ble living and ideal shooting. For further information 
write 

JOSEPH ASHLEY 


Ellenton, S. C. 








C8 Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


A 


. 


wild, virgin country. 


very reasonable rates. 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


LEON de PAUW 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 





St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 














Shoot a Moose 


Where Real Big 
Heads Are About, 
and Few Hunters 
RITE or wire at once if you want to hunt in our 
80 square miles of protected wilderness moose 


Right in the center of Quebec’s best natural 
All unburned and unsettled; abundant 





\ 


range. 
moose country. 
water, heavy timber. 
Be your own guest on the wild upper Gatineau 
Seventy miles due north from the railway’s end 


Superb trip in by water or plane. Every comfort 

The Gatineau Rod & Gun Club offers you present and 
future moose hunting and trout fishing (big ones) far 
above any to be found in open unprotected areas. Splen- 
did new buildings on gorgeous scenic plateau. Member- 
ship non-assessable and fully transferable. ingest 
open seasons, and lowest license fees. Limited member- 
ship of real sportsmen. Booklet FREE. Act TODAY. 
Fred M. Kiefer, Sec.-Treas., Dallas, Luzerne Co., Pa. 








FISH ARS HUNT 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fish for Atlantic Silver Salmon, Togue, 
Trout, Bass and Quananiche. Hunt the 
lordly Moose, the fleet Deer and Black 
Bear. Shoot Geese, Duck, Brant, Wood- 
cock, Snipe and Partridge. 

Splendid opportunities for nature pho- 
tography and canoe trips on the numerous 
lakes and rivers. 

For addresses of guides, free maps and 
reliable information write: 


NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES ASSO. 
P. O. Box 550A 


Fredericton, N. B. Canada 





Deer and Turkey Hunting 


Enjoy Virginia's best. Kill your prize buck in front 
of real deer hounds. Turkey and rabbit hunting, 
trap shooting, horseback riding. Old Colonial estate. 
comfortable beds, good meals, lots of game. Season 
November 15th to January Ist. Rates thirty dollars 
per week. 
THE TOMAHAWK HUNT CLUB. 

Midlothian Virginia 








DUCKS AND GEESE 
Back Bay, Virginia 


The management of the Triple Island Gunning Club 
are allowing few parties other than members during 
coming season. Box and point shooting. Excellent 
goose shooting and all good ducks. Live decoys; 
comfortable quarters. For full particulars address 


Gilmer Williams, Munden, Va. 








COME FOR 


TROUT AND MOOSE 


TO NORTHERN QUEBEC 


Hundreds of lakes newly o 
unsurpassed fishing for 


ned offerin 
Speckled anc 


Lake Trout, Pike and Pickerel, the big 
fellows. 
We provide hunting cabins, or, if. pre- 


ferred, trips under canvas in practically 
virgin territory. 

Individual _—" Ladies accommodated. 
Experienced oy es. Reasonable rates, 
illustrated booklet, references on applica- 
tion, Write or wire 


ARMAND TREMBLAY 
Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club, Inc. 
100 McGill Street, Montreal, p. Q., Canada 





We are easy to get to—have good food—comfortable 
beds—clean camps—regular rates—and guarantee to 
show you a legal moose or make good with cash! Let 
us send you our circular giving full particulars and 
guarantee, More moose than for years! Just write us 


today! 
McALEER BROTHERS 
Wirral Station, New Brunswick 





GUARANTEED MOOSE HUNT 





BIG GAME HUNTERS 


My Log Cabins located in the Grand John Moun- 
tains afford fine Moose, Deer and Bear Hunting, 
and the prospects are excellent. Get the benefit of 
my twenty years’ experience and take home some 
nice Trophies. Rates and reference upon request. 
Address 

DOUGLAS J. ESTEY, Reg. Guide 

Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 


” 





DUCK SHOOTING 


Great South Bay, near New Inlet. 
Point shooting over baited blinds. 
Season Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Make your bookings early. For rates inquire 


Fioyp W. Mort, Eastport, L. L, N. Y. 








NORTHERN ONTARIO 
or Deer - Bear - Ducks 





Ruffed Grouse and Rabbits Seasons in period of 


Sept. Ist to Nov. 25th. Let us arrange your hunt- 
ing trip. Good fishing in Sept. Write or wire 
y fughes 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN Trout Mills, Ontario 








Gun where Ducks, Geese 
and Brant live 
in famous Grassy Bay, New Jersey, with 


COLLAMER & DOUGHTY 


LEEDS POINT, N. J. 
Phone Pleasantville 52-R 5 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay—Lake of the Woods 


The only real camp on Lake of the Woods. where you can drive to 
your e cabin. A complete camp at the end of the road. 60 miles into the 
North Weede—she entrance to the ness where Muskies and all 
northern fish al Oo8e 
nd Deer are Ba 3 if you will write us we will be glad t to refer you 
to guests who come yearly. Competent Guides take care of 


every want. 
Only CAMP in operation the year around 


GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT., CAN. 
Folder upon Request Write—or Wire us. 








BEST FISHING, Al 


Hotel, 
CHANNEL BASS Sept. & early Oct. 
Mr. Angier: If you do not know all you wish to know about 
& please write 


Best Va. Cooking 


fishin for Booklet. 
HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 
, Eastern Shore Va. (Ocean Side) 


Wac 
Details see former adv. A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Management) 














* ALASKA 


Thrilling pack train hunting expeditions this 
Fall for $750, up. Hunt Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier and Black Bear, also Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Goat. Folder available to sportsmen. 
Book hunt now. Cable Address AGTA, 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box F., Anchorage, Alaska * * 








OPPORTUNITY 


A few members wanted for a Fish & Game 
Club in Province of Quebec, Canada. Fine 
Moose hunting, Deer, Bear, Partridge and 
superb trout fishing. Cost reasonable. For 
particulars write Rimouski, “% Field & 
Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 





. x 
FOR SALE 
Fine Duck, Goose, and Upland Shooting Property— 
2 miles water front—natural feeding ground for wild 
fowl along shores. Fish, Crabs, and Oysters also in 
abundance. Property comprising 360 acres fertile farm 
land, located mouth of Chester River, East Neck Island, 
Kent County, Maryland, connected to mainland by 
100 foot bridge on concrete road—5 hours from New 
York via auto—2% hours from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, via Rock Hall, Maryland. 
R. N. Stevens 226 S. Charles St., 





Baltimore, Md. 
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MOUNT YOUR RECORD ape, 


I will not only 
respect, but wil 
| that will more than please you. 


uarantee and satisfy you in eve 
give you expression in my wor 


Can give you | 


| leading sportsmen throughout the United States | 
jas references; also E. 


Field & Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place 


Brooklyn, N. y. | 


Warner, publisher of | 


GOOSE and DUCK SHOOTING 


Aboard a modern, comfortable house- 
boat on the Mississippi and lower 
White Rivers. Party bookings only— 
Rate $100.00 per week. 

ACE HUNTING LODGE 
P. O. Box 482 Rosedale, Miss. 
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IN COUNTLESS WAYS 
SHE CREATES YOUR COMFORT 


We wonder, reader, if in your traveling about, you have ever been aware 
of how much the lesser employees of a hotel contribute to the total of your 


comfort? 


You have undoubtedly seen a Statler maid* moving down the hall with 
































her supply cart, tapping gently on some 
doors, moving softly away from those 
behind which guests still sleep. Perhaps 
you have actually watched one at her 
work. If you have, you have surely 
thought, “I should like to have as deft a 
servant in my house.” 


For these Statler maids are deft... 
and for a reason. They’re taught! They 
have a routine to follow that eliminates 
all waste motion and insures every job 
being done. It puts order in their work of 
picking up papers, making beds, running 
the vacuum cleaner, dusting, and replac- 
ing soiled towels and used soap. 

Let’s look in a room. Here is one where 
the maid is about to make the bed. See, 
she turns the inner-spring hair mattress, 
adjusts it on the deep box springs, 
smooths out the mattress protector, 
spreads the quilted pad. Then she puts 
on the sheets— snowy, white sheets 
that smell so clean and fresh. Then the 
soft blankets. She fluffs the down pil- 
lows and covers the immaculate inner 
slips with outer cases and lays them in 
their place. Now she takes the spread 
and covers all, tucks all in, gives the bed 
a final pat or two, and steps back to sur- 
vey her work. 

She’s proud of that bed. She knows 
how good a bed it is and how pleasant 
it’s going to feel because she’s made it 
well. She takes such prideful interest in 
all her humble tasks. Her bathrooms 
must sparkle, her mirrors shine. For 
she’s an inborn housekeeper and realizes 
that it’s her job to make you enthusiastic 
over the cleanliness and comfort of your 
Statler room. 


*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 
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**BULLS, 
Good and Bad” 


“The fact that most circus elephants are 
jungle bred may account for their swift 
reversion to primitive instincts”. So says 
F. Beverly Kelley, whose years of study 
and observation of elephants in captivity, 
and many exciting experiences with them, 
enable him to make this one of the most 
fascinating articles we have ever read. You 
will find it 


In the November 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


A smashing fine issue in which, in addi- 
tion to the regular departments, you will 
find a dozen valuable articles, including— 


COME HOME ALIVE 


One of the most valuable articles on 
hunting accidents and how to avoid 
them that we have ever read. 


RUNNING DOWN 
JACKSNIPE 


An article full of practical dope that 
will mean more snipe in the bag of 
every hunter who reads it. 


BAY DUCKS 


The third of a series that tells you 
how to identify every kind of duck at 
sight. 


H. M., THE GROUSE 


More about the habits of the great 
American game bird. 


GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP 
Complete report by Horace Lytle that 
every dog owner will want. 


Tell your newsdealer today to save 
a copy for you. Better still, send us 
subscription order now. 
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$3°°"™ An Hour 


for Your Spare 
Time 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 

week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? Then how 
about $5 an hour, figuring about $100 
a week? . 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
= many readers average 5 subscriptions per 

our. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 
will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 


These few items were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





Above: Recoil pad made 
of specially selected lea- 
ther. yy,” corrugated 
moulded rubber _ recoil 
cushion. Sizes 5”, 5%”, 
5%”. Value $1.25. Yours 
free with a one-year sub- 
scription. 


Right: Double barrel shot- 
gun. A staunch, reliable 
weapon valued at $21.60. 
Yours free for 17 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun 
you wish can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 








eee Lae 
Above: Hunting Knife with 4%” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. 





Above: Comp kit: stove, oven pan, 
fry pan, broiler; folds up and slides 
into sack. Weighs 12 lbs. When 
folded measures 24%4 x 13% x 3% 
inches thick. Value $6.00. Yours 
for only 5 subscriptions. 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 
IID, .asciisssninnpialierntepinineatinicaaitipiimnnsesianatiiabt , 
Address. 


City. 
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VALLEY RANCH WINTER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
September 28th to June Ist. 1lth year. 


The Valley Ranch School is primarily an educational institution based on the 
College Entrance standards of the East, but located on a Western Ranch, fully 


equipped for the purpose. 


For the sons of men who love the outdoor life, the Valley Ranch School pro- 
vides not only a scholastic education, but trains them to handle a rifle and 
shotgun, cast a fly, pitch a tent, cook a meal in the open, and handle a horse. 

The Ranch is located in a protected valley, an invigorating climate, plenty of 
sunshine. Polo season starts February first. Regular athletics in addition to | 
western recreations. Every boy has his own cabin and horse. Daily mail, long | 
distance telephone, resident trained nurse. 

Development of character and physical condition a part of the School pro- 
gram. Health certificate, references, and scholastic record required. Catalogue 


on request. 


I. H. Larom, Director, Valley Ranch, Valley, Wyoming 
Eastern Office: 70 East 45th St., New York City. Phone VAnderbilt 3.2335 





























Deer Hunters and Fishermen 
Attention! 
For Lease 1500 acres on Neversink 
River, Sullivan Co., N. Y. (2 miles Fish- 
ing Rights) 80 miles from N. Y. 
A. F. KETCHUM 
99 Linden Ave. Middletown, N. Y. 





. 





WINSLOW’S CAMP 
Schuyler Winslow, Prop., Stony Creek, N. Y. 


In Adirondack Mts., adjoining the State Park, best of 
deer country. Bear, fox, rabbits, woodcock, excellent 
partridge hunting. Camp equipped with electricity and 
running water. Good home-cooked meals. Board $18 to 
$20 per week. Guides available. Christians only—Make 
reservations early. Booklet on request. For Sale, new log 
cabin, summer home or hunting camp. Six rooms and 
bath, stone fireplace. Over 2000 ft. elevation. Wonderful 
view. Price reasonable. Particulars on request. 


BELL LODGE “‘In the peaks of the Adirondacks” 
STONY CREEK, N. Y. 


“WHY NOT COME UP INTO THE HEART OF THE 
DEER COUNTRY’? You will find BELL LODGE 





the ideal spot for ° your quest of DEER, 
BEAR, FOX, LYNX, _ BOBCAT, 
GROUSE and SNOWSHOE RAB- 


BIT. Forty miles 
the Adirondack 
serve. All modern 


wild country in 
State Park Re- 
improvements, 
comfortable bed- 
lent home cooked 
meals, Rates $20 per week. 


“Let the sign of the Bell serve you well” 
Geo. G. Bell, Prop. Make Reservations Early 

















DEER HUNTING 


In the heart of the Adirondack Wilderness 
. 35 miles from a Railroad 
9 miles from a settlement or Auto Road 
Surrounded by Private Game Parks and State Forests. 
Comfortable, heated camps, modern conveniences. Ex- 
ceptional table. Guides on application. Make reserva- 
tion in advance. 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP, Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. -» Upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 





The Twin Streams Camp 
STONY CREEK, NEW YORK 


A_ REAL HUNTING CAMP 
WITH EXCELLENT GUIDES 
Trout 2 Deer 
Muskies Rates $2.50 Bear 
Pike and woed a ~y Fox and all 
Bass accommodate 25. small game 


Only 15 miles from Lake George and Brant Lake. 
Fresh vegetables—excellent home cooking. 
Right bucks taken within sight of camp. 











OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 








New Log Hunting Camp 

Summer Home Adirondack Mts. 
In pines, near lake. 18 x 24 ft. living room with big 
fieldstone fireplace. Two big bedrooms, complete bath, 
fine kitchen, 8 x 24 ft. porch, gravity water, electricity. 
6 bucks killed within 20 min. walk last fall. No better 
trout, bass and pickerel fishing or bear, deer, fox, 
partridge, snowshoe rabbit and all small game hunt- 
ing than in this section, Price $2440.—$840. cash. 10 
years on balance. 


EARL WOODWARD Luzerne, N.Y. 
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Bulletin of the American Game Association 


IOWA PUSHES RESEARCH 


HE’ world-famous cartoonist, 
“Ding,” who in private life is known 
as Jay N. Darling, a member of the 
Iowa Fish and Game Commission, 
has given $9,000 toward a special three-year 
study of wild-life problems to be conducted 
at lowa State College. The Fish and Game 
Commission has matched Ding’s gift. 

The study is to be supervised by a 
faculty committee of the college, headed 
by Dr. Carl J. Drake, State Entomologist. 
Dr. Paul L. Errington, who recently re- 
ceived a degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, will direct the work. Doctor 
Errington’s graduate studies were made 
possible through a special 
fellowship financed by the 
Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ 
Institute. 

Dr. R. M. Hughes, 
president of Iowa State 
College, in commenting 
upon this program said: 
“Conservation, like agri- 
culture, is faced with the 
need for better cropping 
methods. Iowa’s game and 
wild-life resources will be 
restored to the extent that 
the Iowa farmer is en- 
couraged to provide food, 
cover and protection for 
the natural propagation 
and increase of species 
suited to his farm. The 
first step is to find out 
just what foods, coverts 
and protective methods 
are effective and how they 
fit in with good agricul- 
tural practice.’ 

Doctor Errington is ex- 
ceptionally well fitted to 
direct this important 
phase of Iowa’s new program. A number 
of management units, totaling 220,465 
acres, have already been set up for the 
commission under the direction of John 
Ball of the American Game Association. 
These areas consist of two types, demon- 
stration units and cooperative areas. Local 
sportsmen’s organizations and landowners 
are cooperating. 

Conservation officials who knew W. E. 
Albert, the state game warden of Iowa 
for the past thirteen years, and there were 
many of them, will be grieved to learn 
that he passed away suddenly on June 25 
at the age of 64. I. T. Bode, a graduate 
forester from Iowa State College with a 
fine training and a wide acquaintance 
among Iowans, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Albert. Mr. Bode had been super- 
visor of the Fish and Game Survey for 
the Iowa commission. 


TURTLE WAR GROWS 


HE war against turtles and water- 
snakes has been spreading rapidly. 
Among the states which are actively par- 
ticipating are Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Texas, Wisconsin and Okla- 
homa. The progress of the campaign in 
Connecticut is especially encouraging. 
As an example of destructiveness of 
water-snakes, Connecticut cites a case 
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Oct. 16- Dec.15 
ES Oct. |- Noy. 30 


By 
SETH GoRDON 
President 


where one water-snake, killed at the Bur- 
lington hatchery, had eaten sixty-seven 
fingerling brown trout ; and Wisconsin re- 
ports the killing of a 20-inch water-snake 
that had consumed sixty-eight small bass, 
with more of them too digested to count, 
at the Burlington, Wisconsin, hatchery. 
The ravages of snapping turtles on both 
fish and young ducks are so well known 
that further comment is unnecessary. One 





DAS) Nov. 16 - Jan. 5 
om Nov.! - Dec.3! 


Federal open seasons on duck, goose, brant and coot 
(Except wood duck, ruddy duck, bufflehead, Ross’ goose, cackling goose, and snow 


goose in Atlantic Coast States) 


of the most successful ways to get turtles 
is the hoop net, set with about one-third 
of the net out of water and baited to at- 
tract the culprits. A balanced treadle at 
the end of a runway leading to the top 
of a sunken barrel or box also seems to do 
the trick very satisfactorily. 

If you want better fishing, you can have 
it if you will kill off the predators, in- 
crease the natural food and cover in your 
waters, eliminate pollution, and don’t fish 
during the spawning season. 


CAPITAL BECOMES REFUGE 


HE only wild-life conservation mea- 
sure of importance passed by the last 
session of Congress is one that was spon- 
sored by the National Committee on 
Wild-Life Legislation for four or five 
years—setting aside the District of Co- 
lumbia as a refuge for migratory birds. 
It was signed by the President on July 14. 
The principal purpose of this act is to 
stop the shooting of large numbers of 
waterfowl which annually congregate on 
the Potomac River within the District. 
It is hoped that the ducks may become as 
much of an attraction in the Capital City 
as they are in the city of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 
The next step necessary is to stop 
dumping the municipal and _ industrial 


ALASKA = Sept.! - Oct. 3! 
No open season in Dist. of Columbia 


wastes into the Potomac River. All of the 
filth of the National Capital and its 
environs is still being dumped into the 
river. Until such wastes are removed the 
refuge will not serve its maximum pur- 
pose, nor will these waters become really 
safe for recreational uses. 

A number of other important measures 
moved forward and are in strategic posi- 
tion for favorable action next December. 
Among them are the Coordination Bill 
(S. 263) to unify the Federal Govern- 
ment’s conservation activities; the Ever- 
glades National Park Bill (S. 475), and 
the Duck Stamp Bill (S. 4726). 

Don’t fail to let your United States 
Senators and Representatives know your 
wishes. Help to assure 
prompt action in Decem- 
ber when Congress meets. 


DUCK SEASON 
PLEASES 


EPORTS from all 
parts of the country 
indicate that the new wa- 
terfowl regulations please 
the vast majority of the 
sportsmen everywhere. In 
a few instances they feel 
that the season as fixed 
for their particular state 
opens too late; others, 
farther south, say it opens 
too early. But taking it all 
in all, the duck hunters 
are far better off than 
last year and seem to be 
well satisfied. 

Through the courtesy 
of the United States Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, 
we publish herewith a 
special map showing the 
open seasons for water- 
fowl at a glance. 

The plan to give a measure of protection 
to species which suffered most from the 
drought, without affecting the general bag 
limit on species which are reasonably 
abundant, also seems to meet with the 
approval of duck hunters generally. 

The operation of the new restriction on 
the use of live duck decoys will be 
watched with interest everywhere. 

A concerted effort to have the Federal 
Government regulate waterfowl baiting 
has been made for several years past, but 
the tendency is to leave minor regulations 
to the states to handle. The Advisory 
Board recommended that the Biological 
Survey make a further study of the bait- 
ing problem and report at a later meet- 
ing. It was hoped that with more than 
forty states having legislative sessions 
next spring the states might take steps to 
control any baiting abuses. 

The seasons for woodcock, doves and 
snipe are the same as they were in 1931, 
except in two counties in Alabama. 

The state departments, the Advisory 
Board and the waterfowl hunters from all 
sections of the country have had prominent 
parts in deciding upon the new regula- 
tions. Now it is up to everybody to give 
them a fair trial and to make a special 
effort to see to it that they are observed 
strictly. Less violation means more ducks. 
More ducks mean _ longer _ seasons. 


Nov. 20-van.15 














DEVELOPMENTS «= 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


COWBOYS POOL INTERESTS 
a can pool their in- 


terests to improve hunting and fish- 
ing. A good example of how California 
ranchmen solved their problems appeared 
in a recent issue of American Game, the 
Association’s magazine. 

The owners of a territory twenty-two 
miles square, surrounded by natural 
mountain barriers, banded together to 
protect the fish and game and to prevent 
the bad practices of irresponsible hunters 
and anglers. Their first step was to stop 
hunting and fishing for two years. In the 
meantime they increased game by restock- 
ing, winter feeding and controlling preda- 
tors. They also built a hatchery to supply 
more fish for stocking. 

At the end of the two years they de- 
cided to allow a reasonable number of 
guests to join with them in the enjoyment 
of the fun at a reasonable daily fee, the 
funds so collected all going into the game 
and fish restoration fund maintained by 
the ranch association. 

The plan is said to have been entirely 
oman Overshooting and overfishing 
have been stopped, depredations are no 
longer a problem, and many of the 
ranchers make tidy sums annually by 
boarding and guiding sportsmen who de- 
sire such accommodations. 

Landowners and sportsmen can get to- 
gether to their mutual benefit if they will 
only try. 


$300 AND SIX MONTHS 


N March 11, 1932, three men were 

picked up by state highway police 
officers in Fulton County, Illinois, with 
517 dead wild ducks in their possession. 
They were placed in jail at Beardstown, 
the heart of one of the best ducking areas 
on the Illinois River. 

The defendants—Faril Lane, Perry 
Lane and Frank Nulk—are all alleged to 
have been ringleaders in the duck boot- 
legging business in that region for years. 
This is the section where a former Fed- 
eral game protector was badly shot up 
while discharging his sworn duty. 

Federal Game Protector Creech was 
advised of the arrest. Information was at 
once filed with the United States Commis- 
sioner ; the defendants were arrested by a 
United States marshal and placed in jail 
at Springfield. The Lane brothers fur- 
nished bonds of $5,000 each, but Frank 
Nulk, being unable to give bond, was 
committed to jail for three months until 
his trial before a Federal judge. Upon 
entering a plea of guilty he was fined 
$300 and sentenced to six months in jail. 

The Lane brothers had not been 
brought to trial when this item was 
written, 

It looks as though one bad area is at 
last being cleaned up. We need a few more 
examples like this to stop all commercial 
slaughter of ducks and geese. 


DAKOTA BUILDS DAMS 


ORTH Dakota’s new slogan is, 
“Conserve Water—Dam It!” This 


was developed in connection with the joint 
waterfowl-restoration campaign recom- 
mended by the Biological Survey, which is 
being promoted in cooperation with the 
states, 


the American Game Association, 


the Izaak Walton League and other na- 
tional organizations. 

Five thousand new posters, planned by 
Burnie Maurek, State Game and Fish 
Commissioner, and State Engineer Ken- 
nedy, have been distributed throughout 
North Dakota. They read: 





CONSERVE WATER— 
DAM IT! 


Put a small dam across that near-by 
stream or coulee, and save the water 
that otherwise runs away. 

By doing so you may be able to 
provide 
|. Water for swimming, boating, fish- 

ing and skating. 

. Water for farm purposes. 

- More ground water. 

. More water surface for evapora- 
tion. 

. Waterfowl breeding areas. 

A small earth dam or rock-fill dam 

properly located and constructed 

costs little more than the labor and 

will frequently give satisfactory serv- 

ice for years. 

Send your problems about your 
dam to 


STATE ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
BISMARCK, N. D. 
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The Legion, Department of North 
Dakota, at its convention in July endorsed 
the plan and appointed a special working 
committee. Other state organizations are 
expected to take similar action, after 
which a united program will be pushed. 

As soon as the plan is fully under way 
in North Dakota an effort will be made 
to duplicate it in South Dakota and sev- 
eral of the other Prairie States. 


A FOREST FESTIVAL 


ANY novel jdeas have been used 

to interest the public generally in 
forest protection and wild-life conserva- 
tion, but West Virginia’s plan is different 
—a big three-day jubilee. 

The Mountain State Forest Festival, to 
be held at Elkins, West Virginia on 
October 6, 7 and 8, will be the third of its 
kind. It is a forest pageant which attracts 
about 50,000 people from all walks of life. 


Mr. G. H. Overholt, the director general, 
assures us that the mountain people turn 
out en masse and that visitors come from 
all of the neighboring states. 

Civic organizations, educational insti- 
tutions, state officials and Federal forest 
officials cooperate. They seem to be thor- 
oughly sold on the idea and are doing 
their best to make the third annual festi- 
val a big success. 

If conservation can be sold in this manner 
in West Virginia, why not everywhere? 


EIGHTY DAYS, EIGHTY EGGS! 


SHOOTER at the traps who makes 

a run of eighty targets is some shot. 
But when a bob-white quail lays a straight 
string of eighty eggs in that many con- 
secutive days, that’s a record hard to 
equal; and when quail begin laying 171 
eggs in a single season, the biddies had 
better watch their laurels. 

The record straight run of eighty eggs 
seems to be held by a hen on the Fisher 
State Game Farm in Pennsylvania, where 
that state this year is producing quail on 
a large scale for the first time. 

The Pennsylvania Commission was the 
lucky recipient of the quail equipment and 
brooding stock when the du Pont experi- 
mental farm in New Jersey was dis- 
mantled last spring. They employed Mr. 
E. C. Smith, formerly in charge of the 
du Pont farm, to direct the work. Natur- 
ally he is mighty proud that one of his 
birds should establish this rare record. 

Up to the season of 1931 the annual 
record was held by one of William B. 
Coleman’s bob-whites, on the White Oak 
Quail Farm near Richmond, with 139 
eggs. In 1931 his best record was 142. 

When a quail on the Gwynnbrook State 
Farm of Maryland produced 154 eggs last 
year, State Warden E. Lee LeCompte 
naturally boasted of his world’s record 
hen, but later learned from Herbert Stod- 
dard that some of the quail on Georgia 
plants had done still better. 

We checked up with Mr. Stoddard and 
found that Tom Kinningham, in charge 
of Mr. Howard M. Hanna’s plant at 
Thomasville, Georgia, seems to have cap- 
tured the world’s record last year with a 
high of 171 eggs. It was one of his six 
hens there which laid more than Mary- 
land’s record hen. He reports that one of 
these hens laid 132 eggs in 137 days; also 
that another Georgia farm had a hen 
which laid 163 eggs. 











SUBSCRIPTION 


American Game Association, 
Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of 
tion including subscription to 
STREAM.” 


Membership in American Game Assn 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 
FIELD & STREAM 


If you are already a subscriber to 





“AMERICAN GAME” 


for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


COMBINATION 


$3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
and “FIELD & 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 
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Photo by Fred C, White 


“Your bird, boss!” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


-— 





RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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‘THE OLb Lapy 


A real meat dog that would run rabbits and squirrels but hold staunch on quail 


AVE you ever nursed a dog 

through all the ailments to which 

the canine race is heir, and then, 

when he got into fine condition 
again, had him walk into the path of an 
automobile? Or have you had the -kind 
that gets knocked down by a truck with- 
out showing a limp, yet goes out into 
the kennel and chokes to death on a 
bone? Or perhaps yours has never been 
allowed outside the kennel, has never 
been sick a day in his life, and you take 
him out hunting and shoot him (acci- 
dentally, of course). Anyway, won't you 
agree with Joe Bishop, my dog-trainer 
friend, when he says that a dog’s life 
must be predestined? 

“For instance, there’s Betty,” said 
Bishop. 

We had been discussing this predes- 
tination theory. As I had but recently 
arrived at Joe’s place down in Alabama 
for a hunt, Betty was a new dog to me. 

“What about her?” I inquired. 

“Betty is the world’s best exponent of 
our theory,” replied Bishop. “Come and 
I'll show her to you. If you’re interested, 
I'll tell you her history.” 

I followed my friend to a runway 
divided from the rest of his kennel by a 
high wire fence. Here he stopped and 
called loudly, “Here, Betty!” and also 
whistled shrilly. Soon a dog emerged 
from the house within the runway and 
stood uncertainly before the entrance. 
Joe spoke to her again. Then the dog 
came toward us. She was a pointer, well 
formed and fat, but she walked with a 
peculiar, aimless sort of trot. Though 
she came to us, she 
did not seem to real- 
ize what she was do- 
ing. Apparently she 
did not see us, yet 
she did not appear 
to be blind. 

“Why, she looks 
crazy!” I exclaimed. 

“She is,” the man 
replied. “Yes, really she is. I’m not 
joking. If she were a human being, we’d 
call her a lunatic. A veterinarian would 
say, ‘An acute cerebral disturbance, an 
aftermath of distemper.’ ” 

Then I asked Bishop why he thought 





By F. 8. JENKINS 
Tilustrated by ARTHUR D, FULLER 


that this dog’s condition supported our 
belief in predestination, and he forth- 
with gave me a brief sketch of what he 
knew about her. 

She was in good condition when her 
owner sent her to Joe for training, and 
she also showed promise of being a good 
bird dog. At the end of her first month 
of training he sent a bill to her owner 
and received a reply asking him to keep 
her for another month or two. Now Joe 
tells me that he has always found dog 
fanciers a prompt paying lot; so he was 
not at all worried about his training fee. 
Many of his customers prefer to pay for 
the entire training period, when the dog 
is ready to be shipped home. Therefore 
Bishop trained Betty for a month longer 
and then wrote her owner that she was 
well broken and inclosed a bill for two 
months’ training. He received no reply. 


[x the meantime Betty developed dis- 
temper. Joe bought medicine and, 
after a siege of dosing and nursing, she 
apparently recovered, though she looked 
bad. My friend then wrote her owner, 
stating her condition and inclosing an- 
other bill. This time Betty’s master re- 
plied. He sent her registration papers to 
Bishop and said he was giving the dog to 
him in lieu of payment of his account. 
He explained that due to business re- 
verses he could not pay the bill and that 
this was the only settlement he could 
make. 

About this time Betty developed 
chorea and fits. She would run and howl 
for a while, then lie down and jerk. 


Out went a big rabbit, with 
Lady in-hot pursuit 










Bishop confessed that he actually 
wanted her to die and therefore dosed 
her half-heartedly, but it just wasn’t 
Betty’s time to go. She pulled through, 
and here she was as I saw her—fine 
physically but “plumb ruint” mentally. 

When Joe had finished recounting 
the trials and tribulations through 
which he had gone with the dog, I agreed 
with him that fate seemed to have 
wished her off on him. Perhaps as Betty 
was so bent on surviving, or rather if 
it were so decreed that she do so, 
there was some predestined use to which 
he might put her. I suggested this to 
Bishop, and also added the suggestion 
that she might make a good brood bitch. 

We talked this over and finally de- 
cided to try out the idea. Neither Joe 
nor I could see any reason for believing 
that Betty’s insanity would be hered- 
itary, and from a physical standpoint 
she had certainly recovered entirely. I 
had a splendid stud dog, one of those 
level-headed, sensible old pointers that 
are too scarce now to suit most of us. 
Perhaps his very saneness would offset 
Betty’s nervous state, and the offspring 
of such a union might turn out to be 
perfectly normal. 


FTER I went home, Joe sent Betty 

to me and I bred her to my dog. 

In due time Bishop wrote me that she 
whelped four puppies. One died shortly 
after birth, but the other three were 
fine, husky ones and appeared normal. 

We had previously made the agree- 
ment that Joe was to select two of the 
puppies and train them. If they were any 
good, we would sell them and divide the 
profit. Bishop would then breed her 
again and refer prospec- 
tive buyers of her off- 
spring to me for recom- 
mendation. Oh, we had it 
all nicely planned, but 
there seems to be some- 
thing to this foreordina- 
tion business, as you 
shall see. 

Bishop selected two 
males, and gave the third 
puppy, an unpromising 
female, to an old negro. 
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“T didn’t know how to dispose of that 
third puppy,” Joe wrote. “I wouldn’t 
like to give any one a pup whose dam 
is crazy. I was sure in a quandary when 
old Uncle Ben came along. He is the 
caretaker over on the Aimes plantation, 
and just happened by my place.” 

So that was what became of our third 
pointer puppy. 

Time went on, and an occasional let- 
ter from Joe informed me that our two 
puppies were thriving. Betty, now that 
we had about found a use for her as a 
brood matron, had promptly accommo- 
dated us by dying. As soon as the young 
dogs were old enough to begin training, 
Bishop put them to work. From then on 
he was strangely silent about their 
progress. 

The pups were fourteen months old 
before I again found time to pay Joe a 
visit. In December I wired him that I 
was leaving for his place, packed up my 
hunting togs, grabbed my old gun and 
departed for a week’s hunt in Alabama. 

Almost my first query after Joe and 
I met was about Betty’s pups. From 
Bishop’s silence dur- 
ing the past months 
I had suspected that 
they were either very, 





Field & Stream 


jes’ moseyin’ round. Ain’t doin’ nothin’ 
particular,” he replied. 

“Where’d you get that nice pointer, 
Uncle?” I inquired. 

“Mr. Joe give her to me, and she sho’ 
am a meat dog,” said the old darky, 
giving me a toothless grin. 

“Look here, Uncle Ben! That’s not the 
pup I gave you, is it?” asked Bishop in 
surprise. 

“Dat’s de same dog, sah, ’ceptin’ she 
bigger and better. Yeh-yeh-yeh!” the 
old negro cackled. 

The Aimes plantation from which 
Uncle Ben and his dog hailed is one of 
the finest game preserves in the state. 
Situated on the banks of the Alabama 
River, it spreads out over several hun- 
dred acres of land abounding in quail, 
rabbits and squirrels, with a few wild 
turkey and deer thrown in for good 
measure. Up until twenty years ago it 
was the home of the Aimes family. The 
beautiful plantation house with its wide 
verandas and old-fashioned spaciousness 
was the center of gayety and hospitality. 
The negro quarters below the big house 





swarmed with an army of blacks who 
cultivated the rich acres of cotton. 

But, as Uncle Ben expressed it, “Times 
done changed.” The huge plantation, 
though still owned by an Aimes (young 
Robert, a Birmingham attorney) had 
been broken up into small tenant farms, 
and only the old home and the deserted 
and sagging negro cabins remained as a 
reminder of that vanished Nordic civili- 
zation. Uncle Ben and his two stalwart 
sons were entrusted with the job of pro- 
tecting and encouraging the wild life on 
the place, for the present owner still re- 
tained game rights over the entire plan- 
tation and reserved the old house and a 
few surrounding acres as a sort of lodge. 
It was the duty of the three negroes to 
destroy hawks, cats and other enemies of 
game, to establish feed pens and to plant 
food for the birds. 


ISHOP and I had a standing invita- 
tion from Robert Aimes to hunt 
over his land. We had never availed our- 
selves of the opportunity, but had often 
expressed an intention of doing so. Hav- 


Near a clump of scrub pines, deep-in broom-sedge, she pointed. Somehow 














very good or the re- 
verse. It was the lat- 
ter, and without re- 
serve. Joe assured me 
that they were the 
worst bird dogs that 
he had seen in fifteen 
years, and suggested 
that we step in and 
help fate along in the 
matter of their de- 
mise. He said that 
they were two dogs 
that ought to be shot, 
and this from my gen- 
tle-hearted friend was 
most unusual. 

I was agreeable to 
his suggestion; so the 
two dogs were merci- 
fully disposed of. Joe 
marked Betty and her 
family up to profit 
and loss, and we 
turned our attention 
to hunting. 





HE third day of 

my stay with 
Bishop was Sunday. 
As the Alabama laws 
permit no hunting on 
that day, Joe and I 
drove into Rickton, 
the little town near 
Joe’s preserve. He 
wished to inquire at 
the express depot for 
a dog which he was 
expecting. 

As we approached 
the depot an old negro 
came out, followed 
closely by a nice- 
looking pointer bitch. 

“Hello, Uncle Ben. 
What you doing over 
here?” Bishop said. 








“Lordy, Mr. Joe, I 
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ing been assured by Uncle Ben that 
Betty’s daughter was all that could be 
asked for in a dog, we both felt anxious 
to see the product of our experimental 
breeding perform. At Uncle Ben’s in- 
sistence we got in touch with young 
Aimes by telephone and asked if we 
might hunt on his place during the com- 
ing week. He assured us that the pre- 
serve, the old house and Uncle Ben were 
all at our disposal, and expressed regret 
that he could not join us. 

So we left Uncle Ben at the Rickton 
depot with instructions to return home 
and have everything in readiness for a 
hunt Tuesday. We planned to drive over 
to the Aimes plantation Monday eve- 
ning, spend the night and get an early 
start hunting Tuesday morning. 

Monday afternoon we packed up and, 
taking two of our best dogs, started out 
for the Aimes plantation. Uncle Ben’s 
parting words had been: “You-all need- 
n’t bring no dogs. Ise gwine to show you 
a dog what is shorely a dog.” But we 
thought it best not to trust too much to 
his dog’s ability; so Joe’s old Irish setter, 


The Old Lady 


Dan, and my splendid young pointer, 
Proctor’s Pride, went along. 

We drove down the state highway out 
of Rickton for about five miles and then 
turned off into a winding plantation road. 
A dry month had made it passable, 
though Joe assured me that by January 
it would take a four-mule wagon to haul 
a plug of tobacco over it. It took us 
about an hour and a half to make the 
trip, and darkness was descending when 
we turned into the driveway leading up 
to the great white plantation house. 


HE big house had been opened. 

From one of its huge chimneys 
smoke poured, and from the front win- 
dows the soft light of kerosene lamps 
streamed. Bowing and scraping, Uncle 
Ben came out to meet us, enjoying his 
role of host as only the old-time Southern 
negro can. Back of him stood Mose and 
Dan, his sons, one to take charge of our 
dogs and the other to carry in our bags 
and guns. In the doorway of the log kit- 
chen in the back yard appeared Aunt 
Cindy, Ben’s wife, to assure us that “Sup- 


I began to share Uncle Ben’s confidence in that dog 
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per’s mos’ ready, and I hopes you-all is 
hongry.” 

We were hungry, all right, but neither 
the quantity of fried chicken we con- 
sumed nor Uncle Ben’s desire to talk 
could keep us from soon rolling into the 
soft old feather beds and sleeping the 
deep sleep that comes with utter content. 

Before daylight the next morning our 
bedroom door opened quietly and some- 
one began to bump about in the dark- 
ness. 

“Jes’ me, boss; jes’ me,” came old 
Ben’s ingratiating voice. “Come to make 
yer fire. I wants to take you-all out for 
a little squirrel huntin’ fore it gets too 
light.” 

A roaring log fire, hot coffee and Uncle 
Ben’s enthusiasm soon awoke a similar 
feeling in Joe and me. “We'll come back 
for breakfast atter we gits a few squir- 
rels,” the old negro informed us. 

In the faint gray light, we walked 
down behind the house to where the 
woods stretched away to the river. At 
Uncle Ben’s heels followed “the Ole 
Lady,” as he affectionately referred to 
his dog. At Joe’s suggestion that he had 
better tie her up and leave her, Uncle 
Ben had been shocked. He contended 
that squirrel hunting without the Old 
Lady was like fishing without bait. 

I had heard of squirrel dogs, but I 
had never gone hunting with one. 
Lady soon got a chance to show me the 
art. By the time we reached the woods 
it was light enough to see faintly among 
the trees. Uncle Ben’s dog trotted cau- 
tiously along until she came to a big oak. 
Then she stopped and began to circle the 
tree, barking. We gathered close and by 
squinting managed to discern a fat gray 
squirrel on an upper limb. Joe insisted 
that I get it; and when I knocked it 
down, Ben was delighted. The Old Lady 
promptly dived into the underbrush and 
soon returned and placed it at my feet. 
Score one for the meat dog! 


O cut the hunt short, we killed eight 

squirrels. By that time we were 
thinking more of breakfast than of hunt- 
ing; so we turned back toward the house. 
Bishop and I praised the dog, and Uncle 
Ben grinned his delight. “‘You-all ain’t 
seen her do nothin’ yit. Squirrel huntin’ 
is jes’ her side-line. Yeh-yeh-yeh!” Ben 
gave his characteristic laugh. 

After Aunt Cindy’s bountiful break- 
fast, including fresh pork sausage and 
the crispest of waffles, Joe and I held a 
secret consultation. The question which 
we both were trying to decide was: 
should we risk spoiling a fine day’s hunt 
by leaving our game-finding to the Old 
Lady alone, or should we risk offending 
Uncle Ben by insisting on taking along 
our dogs? We finally decided to try the 
Old Lady during the morning but to have 
our dogs sent on to the central point in 
the preserve, where we planned to lunch. 
Uncle Ben fell in with this plan, but 
added with a chuckle, “You-all won't 
want no other dog atter yer gits used to 
de Ole Lady.” 

With Uncle Ben leading the way on 
his gray mule, Silas, we finally started 
off, determined to get our share of the 
plump river-bottom quail in spite of, if 
not because of, (Continued on page 58) 
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Bonefishing Facts 


He is extremely fast and dead game, but it doesn’t take a super-angler to catch him 


N the realm of angling 

there is probably no fish 

which is so generally 

misunderstood by the 
angling public or about 
which so many misstate- 
ments and exaggerations are 
made as the bonefish. Un- 
fortunately the majority of 
these tall tales do not come 
from the pens of unknown 
anglers, but on the contrary 
seem limited to a com- 
paratively few individuals 
whose writings are accepted 
as being authoritative. 

We are asked to believe 
that bonefishing is one of 
the black arts; that only 
those who are born within 
a particular stellar influ- 
ence are qualified to give 
guidance for the taking of 
a single specimen of this 
piscatory marvel, and that 
even under the most favor- 
able auspices none but a 
super-angler is fitted to un- 
dertake his capture, while 
even he must accept almost 
certain physical injury as 
concomitant to this feat. Ac- 
cording to these self-or- 
dained authorities, one 
should never under any circumstances 
attempt the killing of a bonefish unless a 
first-aid kit is immediately available, and 
he must at all times have a fire extin- 
guisher handy to quench a conflagration. 
In other words, the prolonged and light- 
ning-swift runs of a bonefish may, and 
very often do, set fire to one’s tackle. 
When these runs are excessively pro- 
longed to say a thousand, twelve hun- 
dred or maybe fifteen hundred feet 
(runs are always counted by the hun- 
dred feet when a bonefish is doing the 
running), even agate guide-mountings 
may be melted. And so on. 

Finally we are told that no live bone- 
fish has ever been brought to the net, 
but that he invariably dies at sea. A 
logical reason for this astonishing fact 
is submitted, though I am inclined to- 
ward the belief that the true cause of 
this is from the excessive friction-heat 
generated by the speed of his flight 
through the water, which is variously 
estimated as being anything up to 120 
miles per hour! 

Though eminent authorities affirm that 
there is but one bonefish, I have knowl- 
edge of two distinct species which, ex- 
cept in their adult growth and in certain 
almost indistinguishable features, ap- 
pear to be identically the same fish. 
Therefore, it may well be that there is 
still another bonefish about which I have 
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By H. J. HOWELL 





A novice could see that the bonefish is built for speed 


no knowledge. And by strange coinci- 
dence it would also appear that the sev- 
eral angler-writers I have in mind seem 
to have no knowledge of our every-day 
Albula vulpes, which is so universally 
beloved and honored in south Florida 
waters. 

Therefore, that which follows has to 
do with Abula vulpes exclusively. For 
short, I will call him bonefish. I first 
became acquainted with him some 
twenty-odd years ago, and through the 
years I have known him intimately and 
am still his devoted friend. 


O describe bonefish and _bone- 
fishing in even the sketchiest man- 

ner would require more space than I 
am entitled to on this occasion, while to 
do justice to either would require a book 
of many pages. But for immediate pur- 
poses the following may in some mea- 
sure give a better understanding of them. 
As I view the bonefish, he is the big- 
gest little fish in all creation, and is also 
one of the wariest. To take him success- 
fully and uniformly, under the various 
and variable conditions that surround 
him, requires more diversified knowledge 
and finesse than can be crowded into an 
average lifetime of angling. Hence, in 
common practice, expert guidance is re- 
quired; yet he offers infinitely delight- 
ful opportunities to such anglers as may 


be willing to forego the sat- 
isfaction of taking a few 
more bonefish, in order that 
they may learn at least the 
rudiments of the bonefish- 
ing game and derive plea- 
sure from their personal 
accomplishments. 

The bonefish of Florida 
may be caught from op- 
posite the city of Miami, 
on Biscayne Bay, to the vi- 
cinity of Key West. The 
greatest concentration is in 
the vicinity of the two 
Metacumbes. Here they are 
reasonably abundant and 
can be caught at all seasons 
of the year. 


EING exceedingly sen- 

sitive to chilling waters, 
bonefish are more scarce 
and less easily taken dur- 
ing the winter months than 
at any other season, though 
then they are at the apex 
of their power as great 
game fish. Therefore, they 
are most eagerly. sought at 
this time by those who 
know. Their feeding grounds 
are almost exclusively the 
great shallow banks on both 
the ocean-front and in the great bays 
of Florida, where they normally subsist 
upon the most delicate crustaceans and 
scorn all others, yet on occasion evi- 
dence astonishingly strange tastes. 

During the winter months they are 
more plentiful on the outside banks, for 
they will not deliberately take a chance 
of being caught by a cold norther. At the 
first indication of such—and there is no 
better judge than a bonefish—they take 
refuge in deep, warm water and there 
abide until shoal-water temperatures 
again suit them. 

Aside from these fixed habits which 
are well understood, the bonefish pos- 
sesses sO many idiosyncrasies that no 
man can foretell what his next move 
will be. He is just one scaly bundle of 
contradictions. On some occasions and in 
some things he is simplicity personified; 
on others, he seems possessed of devils, 
and no art or artifice will seduce him 
into taking a bait. 

The fleeting shadow of a bird may 
drive a thousand ravenously feeding 
bonefish from a given section of a bank, 
and no man can tell whither they went. 
Again, in a shallow basin (lakes, we 
call them) in a bank, a flock of a dozen 
or more pelicans may be crashing into a 
shoal of pilchards, and one who knows 
may perceive boils of “mud” rising to 
the surface which have no connection 














with the activities of the pelicans. Then 
and there he may take the best bonefish 
of a whole season’s fishing. 

Today bonefish will take none but 
“finny-crab” bait; tomorrow they may 
refuse all others but “soldiers” (hermit- 
crabs)—or else they demand soldier and 
finny mixed. Or again, for a period of a 
week or more a bonefish will scarcely 
look at anything but a sand-flea. 

Normally, bonefishing requires no 
leader, for the bonefish will grab a bait 
on sight or scent. Again, nothing will 
suffice to take him but a fine, knotless 
Japanese gut leader.*The one thing he 
will not stand for is any noise or dis- 
turbance carried to him through the 
water. Even a light sinker striking the 
water will send him flying, or else he 
will disappear from view so gently that 
he well might never have existed. Yet, 
paradoxically, under certain circum- 
stances the only way to induce a take is 
to “lam” the bait and sinker straight at 
his nose. Then he is either frightened 
away or grabs it like a barracuda. One 
day, with poor weather conditions, bone- 
fish are everywhere on the flats; the 
next day, under ideal conditions, not a 
solitary one is anywhere to be found. 

I am more interested in the bonefish 
and his ways than I am in his catching. 
Yet, after all, he would not be worth 
studying if he were not equally worth 
catching. Furthermore, I have already 
caught my full lifetime’s share of bone- 
fish. Now I am satisfied with two or 
three for a day’s fishing. 

There are two principal methods of 
angling for bonefish. All others are mere- 
ly variations of these to meet a given 
necessity. The more common method, 
though it may be more productive as 
to fish taken, is less interesting and by 
far less difficult. 

The usual method of angling for bone- 
fish is as follows: A certain bank where 
bonefish are known to congregate is 
chosen. Preferably, the angler should 
arrive soon after the tide commences to 
flow and while the high ridges are yet 
exposed. The boat is staked where fish 
are either already in evidence or are 
soon to be expected. 


HE first stop may be made in a 
known pass. Most often, the fish are 
located by the “muds,” which are caused 
by their feeding activities. Seldom can a 
bonefish pick up his food “on the wing,”’ 
as do most other game-fish. With his 
pointed snout he must root down into the 
bottom and dig out his food from where 
it has taken refuge. Therefore, he so dis- 
turbs the bottom that a faint haze or 
even a boil of mud rises to the surface 
of the water and becomes visible to a 
trained eye at a considerable distance. 
The bonefish possesses a most ex- 
traordinary sense of smell, and if ut- 
terly blind would yet be at no loss to 
gain his livelihood. It is because of this 
faculty that certain bonefishermen, who 
appear to measure their achievements in 
terms of fish actually caught, are wont 
to chum in order to bring the fish to 
their baits rather than hunt and angle 
for them. A bonefish also possesses an 
extraordinary sense of location and is 
seldom more than momentarily at a loss 








Bonefishing Facts 


to tell which way to go to reach safety. 

By means of fore and aft stakes, a 
small, shallow-draft skiff is securely held 
in place. The bait is cast out some sev- 
enty-five or eighty feet in such a posi- 
tion that the fish will come upon it 
naturally. Then a wait ensues. Often- 
times this becomes frightfully tiresome, 
especially so for such anglers who do 
not possess the necessary casting ability 
to follow the fish as they feed in over 
the flats. Also, unless the angler is ex- 
perienced and by touch alone is able to 
perceive the first indications of a take, 
he must sit like a statue, with the tip of 
his rod held low and pointing straight 
down a taut line. His left forefinger 
should just touch the line, and his right 
hand must be close to the reel handle. 
His eyes must not leave the line. 


BONEFISH seldom bites or strikes 

in the usual angling sense of these 
terms. He merely picks up the bait, 
often with no indication of what is tak- 
ing place. Then he sucks it back into his 
crushers, mashes it into a pulp and spits 
out the bare hook—all in one brief op- 
eration. Therefore, to negotiate success- 
fully this delicate take requires the ut- 
most alertness on the part of the angler, 
who by sight rather than touch must 


judge the crucial moment to strike. He 
must also be prepared to recover slack 
instantly, and without perceptible pause 
strike as hard as delicate tackle will 
permit. An old hand may take many 
liberties, yet seldom fails to hook any 
fish that touches his bait. Also, by sight 
alone, he can usually tell an inexperi- 
enced angler exactly when to strike. 

Although a bonefish’s mouth is tough 
and quite a force is required to drive 
home a hook, neither his jaws nor his 
crushers possess any great power. If a 
bait is not put on the hook properly, he 
very likely will eject them both and go 
about other business. I have taken 
many hundreds of bonefish, but have 
never once had one mash a hook, nor 
do I know any authenticated case of 
this having been done to a properly de- 
signed hook, though many hooks un- 
—e to the purpose are snapped at the 
barb. 

The foregoing briefly describes the 
principal method by which bonefish are 
caught on the ocean-side flats, where the 
water varies from one to several feet in 
depth. To me, this method of bonefish- 
ing possesses comparatively few charms. 
From my point of view, it is the sport 
and not so much the catch that matters. 
Yet I main- (Continued on page 59) 


When the big ones go away from the shallow water, they move! 








Park Bears 


The most interesting feature of our National Parks 


Above — This smart 
cub turns on the wa- 
ter to get a drink 


Right—A real close- 
up—in fact, too close 
for comfort 


Below—A family 

photograph, but the 

mother is not very fa- 
vorably impressed 


Photos by 
Martin J. Gordon 






















Above—At the first sign of dan- 
ger the mother sends the cubs up 
a tree 


Below—Mother and yearling cub 
feeding in the woods 

















EDITORIAL 


Ducks and Crows 


ducks and geese. Wild geese by the thousands light 
in his yard and eat the corn he throws to them. 
When they leave his refuge, they are the same wild 
geese they were before they arrived. They know Jack 
and Jack’s family ; they know they are safe in lighting 
in his yard and eating the grain he puts out for them. 

Several days ago I received a letter from Manly 
Forest Miner, Jack’s son. I will quote from that letter : 

“Every outdoor magazine I pick up discusses the 
scarcity of ducks. You will see that ‘drought is to 
blame’; ‘drainage is to blame’; ‘the gun is to blame’; 
‘long open seasons are to blame,’ and God knows what 
else, but I am here to tell you that the one big cause of 
duck decrease is the crow. I am 34 years of age and 
have been closely associated with wild ducks and geese 
all my life, and I know what I am talking about. You 
people of the United States do not know how the crows 
in Canada have increased by the countless millions. 
When they are so thick that we can catch as high as 
510 at one lick, there are some crows, and the reason 
you don’t see more ducks in the United States in 
winter is because the crows in Canada are largely 
responsible. They live off duck eggs. We have per- 
fected a crow trap, and we’re doing our bit to control 
these black murderers. We have no patent on this 
trap, and everybody is at liberty to use it.” 

Mr. Miner then continued by citing specific cases of 
damage done by crows. With his letter he enclosed a 
letter from Mr. A. E. Bence of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan. Mr. Bence stated: “Out of twenty-four ducks’ 
nests in one locality observed, the crows got the eggs 
out of seventeen.” Such evidence is conclusive. 

Mr. Bence signs the letter as President of the Sas- 
katchewan Fish & Game Protective Association. From 
his letter-head I learn that he is a King’s Counsel and 
solicitor for the Bank of Montreal. Such a witness is 
unimpeachable. : 

Crows have always been fond of ducks’ eggs. For 
years they have taken toll from the nesting waterfowl 
this side of the international boundary. It is only in 
recent years, however, that these birds have migrated 
in any great numbers into Canada. When the great 
prairies of Saskatchewan were broken up and planted 
in grain, the crows came, and with the grain they found 
duck eggs. 


Jess MINER knows much about the habits of 


VERY hunter has seen large flocks of crows, but 

unless he has visited the prairie provinces in the 
fall, when the birds are congregating preparatory to 
migrating south, he can have no conception of what 
the term “crow concentration” means. I have seen 
sections of land completely blanketed with them; and 
when they rose, there was a solid black cloud as far 
as the eye could reach. 

The man who packs a shotgun can help hold these 
black marauders in check if he will exert himself a 
little, and in so doing he can enjoy some real sport. 
I believe that few gunners pass up the opportunity 


to kill a crow when that opportunity offers, but we 
must all do more. 

In most sections crows furnish sport throughout 
the year. Where they are ganged up in great flocks 
they can be hunted successfully and large numbers 
can be killed with decoys. A stuffed crow that will 
flap his wings will bring in every bird that passes. A 
crow call should be in every hunting coat, and any man 
can soon learn to imitate the different calls to bring 
the birds in. 

I have shot crows with a number of “experts,” and 
I know that it is not unusual to find two men who use 
entirely different methods of calling and with equal 
success. There are plenty of crows to practice on, and 
it is best to learn for yourself what calls bring the 
best results for you. 

My method is to start with a few low calls without 
any particular sequence. Often this brings crows 
quietly slipping through the woods right up to the gun. 
If a few tries at this do not bring results, I start a pro- 
longed cawing, like a crow in distress, completing the 
call with drawn-out caws as though he were about 
to succumb. Usually you will hear crows answering you 
in the distance, telling you that they are on their way. 
When this happens, keep up the cawing. Then, as the 
birds come nearer, put on a regular crow fight, and 
they will often come so close to you that you will miss 
them. Above all, keep hidden. They have the best of 
eyes, and once a crow spots you he will go to a near-by 
tall tree and tell the boys all about it. When this hap- 
pens, you might as well move on to another spot. 


ROW shooting is a sport that mixes well with 
trout fishing. While you are driving from pool 
to pool you may see a crow cross the road ahead of 
you. Get out of your car and go fifty yards into the 
brush or woods. Be sure you are hidden well, and then 
start calling. Often you can kill four or five in one 
spot by this method. I know one trout fisherman who 
so far has bagged over 300 crows this year. Captain 
Curtis of Fretp & Stream seldom goes fishing, but 
he crow-hunts all through the closed season on game. 
His score runs away into the hundreds every year. 
We send our ducks to Canada in the spring to rear 
their broods and return in the fall. We are sending 
along with them millions of crows to eat the eggs before 
they can hatch and to eat the baby ducks before they 
are large enough to take care of themselves. In order 
to send more ducks we must send fewer crows. 

Get a crow call and do your part. Do not let some 
long-haired sentimentalist tell you that the crow is a 
good citizen because occasionally he eats a hairy cater- 
pillar or that you are disturbing the balance of nature. 
If the crow helps to balance nature, it is time we all 
took a hand in disturbing it. 
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A hunt for the most powerful and interesting of all the big apes 


By CommanpDeER ATTILIO GATTI 


stepped into the path and, clutch- 

ing one of the women, bore her 

off in spite of her screams and 
struggles. . . . A few days afterward, 
however, she returned to her home... 
and related that the gorilla had forced 
her to submit to his desire, but had not 
otherwise injured her.” Thus wrote Du 
Chaillu, the eminent African traveler, in 
his book Explorations and Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa (1861). He also 
stated: “The male gorilla is literally the 
king of the African forest . . . if the 
hunter fires and misses, the gorilla at 
once rushes upon him; and this onset no 
man can withstand.” 

Explorers, naturalists and travelers 
have vied with one another in relating 
“bélieve it or not” stories of the extra- 
ordinary ferocity, intelligence and power- 
fulness of these huge apes, with whom 
scientists assure us a close relation- 
ship and much similarity. Exaggerations, 
inventions or reality that they may be, 
one often hears tales, even in Africa, of 
native women being carried away in the 
hairy arms of the great gorilla; of robust 
men killed by a single punch, or their 
bones crushed by a bite; of guns bent 
double, and of huge pythons suffocated 
by a single squeeze. 

The seven expeditions which I had 
led into Africa had taken me into most 
of its notable districts and afforded an 
opportunity of first-hand familiarity with 
most of its marvelous big-game crea- 
tures, its natives and its various hazards. 
I had become, in a certain sense, blasé 
to the spectacular and romantic attitude 
which the novice feels towards adven- 
ture on the great Dark Continent. 

I had always wanted to visit the moun- 
tainous jungles of the Kivu District in 
the Belgian Congo, where the gorilla 
makes its home. Permission to kill one 
of these creatures is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain—probably more difficult than 
for any other animal on the face of the 
earth. There are only a very few in the 
world today who have been accorded 
this privilege. It also means a certain 
risk, even in the most fortunate case; 
because if you are attacked by a big 
horde, and have killed the one for which 
you have a permit, you cannot shoot 
even in self-defense. This is the strict 
demand of the Belgian authorities and 
the promise you must make. To break 
this promise means a fine of 20,000 
francs and immediate expulsion from the 
Congo or imprisonment. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
how delighted and thrilled I was when 
the Belgian Government, which had so 
generously assisted my expedition during 
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its undertakings in other sections of their 
territory, conceded to me the privilege 
of going into the forbidden Kivu Dis- 
trict with a permit to kill one gorilla for 
the Museum of the Royal University in 
Florence, Italy. (Later they granted me 
a permit to take a second one, for the 
Johannesburg Museum of South Africa.) 
This gave me the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity of personally putting to a test the 
bad reputation of these man-like crea- 
tures and of satisfying my curiosity re- 
garding their intimate lives. 

Among other things I planned to make 
an estimate of the number of gorillas 
now living in the restricted Kivu Dis- 
trict. While at Bukavu I made a careful 
study of the official records of the Bel- 
gian authorities who have: had well- 
established control over the section since 
1919. One of the first facts which I 
learned from these records is that they 
list two white men (an American and a 
Belgian) and twenty-two natives who 
have been killed by gorillas, and several 
score who were wounded by them during 
this twelve-year period. It is also more 
than likely that these records do not in- 
clude all of the casualties; and the fact 
that the natives have not been permitted 
to hunt them and very.few permits have 
been issued to white men during this 
period lends even more weight to the 
figures and the evidence that the gorilla 
is a genuinely dangerous creature. 

It is a long trek into the home of the 
gorilla. From Elizabethville, the “Pearl 
of the Congo,” we journeyed three days 
to Bukama by motor-car. There a boat, 
put at our disposal by the Railway des 
Grands Lacs, was awaiting to carry us 
up the beautiful Lualaba River. 


OR a wonderful week we glided 

through a grandiose savage country. 
Numerous bands of elephants and buf- 
faloes and occasionally lions were seen 
along the river’s edge, where they had 
come to drink; unlimited herds of 
Lechwe antelope grazed along the shore 
by the thousands; islands of aquatic 
birds of many varieties were continually 
rising ahead of our little steamer and 
circling in an almost unending concert 
of cries. 

We landed at Kabalo, and another 
day’s journey overland brought us to the 
pretty town of Albertville on the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika; two more days by 
boat took us to Uvira on the opposite 
side. Thence a road which scales twenty 
chains of mountains and rises to an ele- 
vation of about 5,000 feet within forty 
miles brought us to Costermansville, on 
the edge of Lake Kivu. Here one has a 
feeling of being very far away from 


equatorial Africa. The atmosphere is 
clear and cool and fresh, and the pan- 
orama of mountain beauty strongly re- 
minded one of the loveliest scenery of 
Switzerland or of the Italian lakes. And 
from here it is but twenty miles to the 
beginning of that mysterious forest 
which spreads for hundreds of miles 
and in one restricted section of which 
lives N’gagi, the gorilla. 

There was a pleasant feeling of satis- 
faction and impending excitement as our 
safari reached Tchibinda, a small Mam- 
buti pygmy village which gave the name 
to that part of the forest where the 
gorilla enjoys an almost undisputed 
reign. A runner had preceded our ar- 
rival, and we were welcomed by Sultani 
Kasciula, chief of the Mambuti pyg- 
mies, who came out with a dozen or more 
of his tribesmen to escort us to a com- 
fortable camping place. 


HE Sultani Kasciula was a funny 

little old man, with two mischievous 
eyes, a short pointed beard and a great 
big upturned nose which he scratched sol- 
emnly in his most critical moments. He 
looked with a scornful smile at our car- 
riers, who hurriedly finished their work 
and begged to be paid so that they could 
leave immediately and get far away from 
the haunts of N’gagi before darkness 
came. They were terrified even by the 
distant cry of these creatures during the 
night. 

The Mambuti pygmies are the only 
natives living close to the Tchibinda 
Forest who dare to penetrate it and who 
know everything that is to be known 
about the life, habits and hiding places of 
the great gorilla. They are small in sta- 
ture yet intrepid hunters by instinct and 
choice. In hand-to-hand combat, armed 
only with their miserable, rudimentary 
spears, their tribal pride of accomplish- 
ment has been to slay the great gorilla, 
which weighs three to five times as much 
as themselves. 

Today, however, the only opportunity 
that the Mambuti pygmies have of in- 
dulging in their favorite sport of hunt- 
ing N’gagi is when one of the fortunate 
white men arrives with a much coveted 
permit to collect the rare prey for some 
museum. Such an occasion is a time for 
celebration for these little black hunters, 
without whom there can be no success. 

The greatest gorilla guide among all 
the Mambutis is the funny little Sultani 
Kasciula. Probably no one alive today 
knows more about these creatures. He 
even keeps track of the births, the sick- 
nesses and the history of almost every 
band of the animals. He knows their fa- 
vorite feeding places, their inaccessible 
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shelters, and their every trait and whim. 
Without Kasciula neither I nor my pred- 
ecessors would have been successful in 
our quest for the N’gagi, and would have 
wandered blindly into grave risks during 
our almost hopeless quest. 

I had followed a good many native 
guides in a good many varieties of Afri- 
can country, and I thought I had become 
a fairly good judge of a human’s ability 
to endure on the trail. No one—not even 
the rankest novice—would ever have 
picked Kasciula for a race-horse. His 
legs seemed abnormally short; in fact, 
he seemed to lack all of the character- 
istics of a good trailsman. Yet what a 
chase he led me through the mountain 
jungles of his terrible forest! Climbing 
steep cliffs, to which the thorns and 


vines and undergrowth clung in an un- 
ending tangle; sometimes crawling, mon- 
key-fashion, at about a yard above the 
ground and sinking knee-deep into a 
veritable mattress of small plants and 
branches of sprawling brush, and some- 
times completely disappearing into a 
slimy, muddy-bottomed pit. There is no 
“fun” in hunting gorillas, to say the least. 


T length, however, Kasciula stopped 
and started to scratch his funny 

flat nose. Then he pointed to a path in 
the thicket. From his long speech, full 
of verbal clinkings and gruntings, I un- 
derstood only the words “N’gag?” (goril- 
la) and “Jco” (today), two of the ten 
words of the Mambuti language which 
I had previously learned for this occa- 


sion. I guessed that he wanted to let me 
know that the gorillas had passed there 
that same morning. 

“Musuri cabissa! (Very good!)” I 
answered, using 20 per cent of my Mam- 
buti vocabulary and motioning for him 
to proceed. At the same time, I loaded 
my rifle. 

A little farther on, in a small muddy 
opening in the jungle, my miniature 
black guide made another halt beside 
two holes in the earth. They were very 
fresh foot-prints, twice as big and four 
times as deep as those which were left 
by my own good-sized boots. These tre- 
mendous tracks awed me, yet Kasciula 
gave them but a brief appraising glance. 
Then on he went. 

Soon we came to a colossal tree, in the 
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entanglement at the base of which my 
little guide found one of the primitive, 
cave-like “huts” of the great apes. The 
signs around it showed plainly that it had 
been occupied within the past few hours. 

The hut had been constructed by re- 
moving the inner vines and limbs, and 
the floor was composed of trampled 
grass, leaves and sticks. It really appear- 
ed quite comfortable. From inside it was 
possible to peer in all directions through 
the walls of tangled vines, though from 
the outside it was quite impossible to 
see what was inside. Were it not for the 
monster tracks around the place, it 
would be quite easy to convince a non- 
suspecting novice that one of these shel- 
ters had been the abode of some primi- 
tive jungle native. There are several 
races of humans on the face of the 
earth who do not build much better huts. 


ie was evident that this particular hut 
was the resting place of a very large 
male, no doubt the leader of a band, and 
that he had been using it frequently with 
his family. When disturbed, the gorilla 
builds a new nest, in a different place 
every night. But when unmolested, he 
generally returns to spend the night (or 
frequently at least) in a favorite place. 
At each visit, he does a little extra fix- 
ing up. 

The females and young, on the other 
hand, climb up into the branches of a 
big tree when there is some serious dan- 
ger around and build less pretentious 
nests where they will be less apt to be 
molested by prowlers of the jungle. 

Baby gorillas weigh only about four to 
five pounds when born, and develop rath- 
er slowly. At four to five years of age 
they weigh only forty to fifty pounds. At 
eight years they weigh around one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. It is claimed by 
the natives that they reach puberty at 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age. 
They develop to a maximum weight of 
not less than five hundred pounds! 

We were quite certain that the particu- 
lar gorilla which we were tracking was a 
very large one, though it was most dis- 
couraging to me to follow him through 
such a tangle of jungle. There was sel- 
dom a spot where I could have seen him 
(on the ground) at more than a few 
yards’ distance. I knew that these crea- 
tures were wise and might move on just 
out of sight ahead of us for days. I had 
been told that if bothered too much they 
would lie in ambush until we were right 
upon them, and make such a sudden at- 
tack that effective use of a rifle would 
be very difficult. In fact, this is the sur- 
est method of getting a big one. You 
just follow them doggedly, until their 
patience is played out, and the big leader 
attacks you. The younger ones follow 
behind, to assist if necessary. The fe- 
males with babies remain a safer dis- 
tance away and scream encouragement. 

Kasciula’s little, short legs had just 
about worn out my long ones, and I was 
on the verge of not caring particularly 
whether we found any gorillas or not. 
Suddenly I was startled by hearing a 
sound that seemed like the voice of a 
huge waterfall, accompanied by the 
sharp cracking of enormous branches. 
I was not certain, though I guessed that 
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it was a band of gorillas forcing their 
way hurriedly through the brush. 

Unconsciously I stopped in my tracks, 
at the same time pulling my rifle up 
into position for instant use. I glanced 
at Kasciula. He was scratching his funny 
big nose, and a faint smile on his face 
told me more than any words he could 
have spoken. 

“Ingapi? (How many?)” I queried. 

“N’gagi. Indio Moami. Cuni, (Goril- 
las. King. Ten,)” he replied. 

How he knew there were ten of them 
will probably always be a mystery to me; 
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but, as I later learned, his estimate was 
correct. Possibly he had previously 
counted the different tracks. I don't 
know. But he was right. 

On he hurried, but not directly toward 
the sound. He went at right angles to the 
sound for a distance, then circled as 
though to get ahead of them. Excitedly 
we pushed our way down into the val- 
ley again, through the thorns and en- 
tanglements which had almost torn the 
clothes and hide off my body. 


CHEN that nerve-chilling sound 

again as the band made another 
hasty dash to get away from us. Nor 
could I definitely tell from just which 
direction it came, or whether it was very 
close or a considerable distance away. 
But Kasciula seemed to know all about 
it, and I left entire judgment to him. In 
hunting lions, elephants and most other 


big game, I had learned to use my own 
judgment—but this was certainly some- 
thing new and quite different to me. 

Again we repeated the hasty detour- 
ing program. But still we did not see the 
creatures. 

About four in the afternoon it began 
to rain. Immediately one of the band of 
pygmies that followed close behind us 
came forward. After fixing a pecu- 
liarly carved bone and wood horn to the 
point of his spear, he raised it aloft 
and began speaking to the clouds: “Sar- 
anga, Saranga, take away the clouds; let 
the poor Mambutis hunt the gorilla, the 
flesh of which is so good for their belly!” 

But this invocation (the translation of 
which I learned later) did not have the 
desired effect. Soon the storm broke 
upon us. We were compelled to make 
our way back to camp, where I arrived 
completely disillusioned, miserably tired, 
famished, soaking wet and with no faith 
whatever in that “Saranga, god of the 
rain” stuff. 

The following day, almost at the ex- 
act spot where the rain had interrupted 
our seemingly hopeless quest, we picked 
up.the trail again. I had been walking 
for over an hour, without recognizing a 
single footprint and only trying to keep 
up the pace set by those little, short legs 
of the tireless Kasciula, when I saw him 
suddenly grasp his spear and point for- 
ward as though something dangerous 
was close at hand. 

Almost instantly there followed an in- 
describable, nerve-racking howl that 
split the silence of the jungle like a can- 
non shot. It seemed to be a combination 
of the roar of a lion, the pitiful yowl of 
a dog in agony and the cry of a mortally 
wounded man. Never, in all Africa, had 
I ever before heard such an awesome 
and startling cry. It bespoke rage, fury, 
power and danger. Immediately after- 
ward it was followed by eight or ten other 
yells of a similar character. They seemed 
to be all around us and quite close. 


TRIED to swing my rifle, but almost 

every way I turned the barrel struck 
brush or vines. I could see but a very 
short distance in any direction. It was 
not a particularly comfortable feeling. I 
glanced at Kasciula. He was calmly 
scratching his funny flat nose! 

Then silence once again—the pro- 
found, hostile, almost tangible silence of 
the jungle that somehow warns one 
against intrusion. No one moved. With 
rifle ready, I strained every nerve to 
catch the faintest sound. I had a feeling 
that a dozen pairs of fiendish, half-hu- 
man eyes were glowering at me through 
the jungle tangle, and I must confess a 
feeling of unsafety as I thought of the 
possibility of a huge pair of powerful, 
hairy arms reaching silently out to drag 
me into the thickets in which I was 
standing neck-deep. A strong, acrid odor 
began to reach my nostrils, which I im- 
mediately guessed was from the excited 
creatures and which assured me that 
they were close at hand. 

After what seemed hours of silent 
waiting, I heard a stick crack. My heart 
gave a jump. Then another crack. I 
glanced at Kasciula. He motioned to in- 
dicate that the (Continued on page 66) 
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Hawks have not changed their 
habits with the years 


By DOROTHEA GREEN BROOKS 


AST year homing pigeons released in 
Pittsburgh failed to reach their 
destination with their messages. 
Not only in the affairs of men 

does history repeat itself. Eight centu- 
ries previously similar birds started a 
similar flight. 

During the First Crusade (1096-99) 
Christian commanders were amazed to 
discover that the Saracens were using 
birds to convey messages. Though the 
use of homing, or carrier, pigeons had 
long been common in the Orient, it 
presented an entirely new difficulty to 
these Europeans. 

However, the Crusaders were familiar 
with another ancient Oriental practice, 
and they proceeded to set it against 
the other. This practice was falconry, 
an art whereby falcons were trained to 
capture other birds and to bring them 
to the trainer. It had been introduced 
in northern Italy, as a sport, five hun- 
dred years before and had gradually be- 
come familiar in other parts of Europe. 
Knowledge of this old Oriental practice 
now came to the aid of the Christian 
commanders. 

Falcons, swift of wing and powerfully 
muscled, caught the carrier pigeons and 
rendered available the information they 
carried. In 1096, when means of com- 
munication such as we know today 
were undreamed of, the capturing of the 
enemy’s messages was a victory in itself. 

All this was long ago, but bird nature 
has changed little during the centuries. 
Last year members of the Jersey City 
Homing Pigeon Association were puzzled 
over the failure of pigeons, released in 
Pittsburgh, to reach their destination in 
Jersey City. The mystery was finally un- 
raveled in central Pennsylvania. 

The circling of a pair of large and 
extremely swift birds attracted the at- 
tention of a gamekeeper. He studied 
their flight through his field-glasses. They 
circled and hovered over one spot, oc- 
casionally rising to a greater altitude by 
flying against the wind. This carried 
them upward, much as a boy’s kite rises 
by means of resistance. The keeper 
decided that these strange birds had 
a nest somewhere on the cliff over 
which they kept watch. He determined 
to find it. 

Hard climbing and patient searching 
revealed the nest of the rock-dwellers. 


It contained three nestlings. 
They had curved upper bills, 
short legs that would de- 
velop into powerful weapons 
for striking and killing prey, 
and sharp strong claws for holding and 
carrying it. Their wings were long and 
pointed and, when fully developed, would 
be fitted for swift flight. The birds were 
falcons of the peregrine species, known 
in this country as duck-hawks because 
they prey upon wild waterfowl. The 
peregrine is supposed to be the most 
swift of wing not only of all falcons, 
but of all birds. 

Here were some specimens that would 
be acceptable additions to the Bronx 
Zoo in New York. The keeper failed 
in his efforts to capture the adult birds; 
so removed the three eyases from the 
nest for shipment. 

Something else then came to his atten- 
tion. In the nest were several metal 
leg bands. These bore identification 
marks and contained messages in code. 
Curious to learn what birds had been 
prey to the falcons and how far they 
might have traveled, the keeper sent 
the bands to the Pennsylvania state 
game commission. New Jersey’s pigeon 
mystery was solved. 

The period between the destruction 
of the Saracen’s pigeon by falcons and 
the finding of metal leg bands and code 
messages in a wild falcon’s nest in Penn- 
sylvania holds interesting facts concern- 
ing both carrier pigeons and falconry. 


UROPEAN interest in carrier pig- 

eons was aroused by their use by 
the Saracens. Training pigeons, by taking 
them short distances from home, releas- 
ing them and gradually increasing the 
length of their flights, was followed as 
an amusement. 

When the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out, this mere amusement became of 
great military importance. All types of 
news were sent in and out of Paris. The 
method was so successful that other 
European countries began training birds 
for the same purpose. 

All armies used carrier pigeons during 
the World War. These birds won unlim- 
ited praise. They were sent in couples, 
with duplicate messages, because of 
the desperate chances they took. Many 
times they were successful when all 





other methods of communication failed. 

There are six training schools for car- 
rier pigeons in this country. The birds 
are carefully bred. Expert attention is 
given them. Training starts when a bird 
is about six weeks old, though trial 
flights seldom begin before the age of 
three months. The homing instinct can- 
not be explained, although it has been 
learned that birds should be released 
soon after being taken on a journey from 
the loft in order to keep the homing 
instinct uppermost. The birds have an 
unerring sense of direction and are swift. 
A speed of forty miles an hour has been 
recorded on test flights. 


RMY pigeons are tested under all 
sorts of conditions and are con- 
stantly kept in good form. Undesirables 
are weeded out. The army pigeon cannot 
be a slacker. Veteran pigeons that flew 
for the United States Army during the 
World War live in quiet at Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. Most of the few 
remaining there bear testimony of their 
faithfulness in the service—scars. Now 
they spend their days peacefully, hon- 
ored by people from all parts of the 
country who visit Fort Monmouth. 

In general, people have heard less of 
falconry than of homing pigeons. Look- 
ing back, we find that while China and 
Babylonia practiced falconry nearly two 
thousand years before Christ, it re- 
mained for the returning Crusaders, who 
took home with them both birds and 
trainers, to make falconry popular in 
Europe. 

Royalty took up the practice. Laws 
were enacted and rigidly enforced gov- 
erning the raising, training and even the 
possession of these birds. 

There is an old Welsh saying to the 
effect that “You may know a gentle- 
man by his hawk.” Pictures of the 
nobility of this period seldom fail to 
show falcons carried “on the fist.” The 
rank of these personages may be deter- 
mined by the pictured birds. From em- 
perors and kings down to priests and 
servants, the hawk one used was decreed 
by law. The (Continued on page 63) 
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HY Jonathan? Well, no reason 
in particular, except that the 
woodcock always seems such a 


sober, dignified old fellow, and 
Jonathan is certainly a distinguished 
name. You will find it often in old- 
time chronicles. It seems to fit august 
personages, as, for instance, judges. And 
a woodcock might easily pass as 
a judge among birds, with his 
great solemn eyes and dignified 
bearing. 

There is an air of mystery about 
him, too. His movements are 
cloaked in secrecy. In some sec- 
tions he abounds in the spring and 
autumnal flight periods. In other 
sections, which have almost iden- 
tical cover conditions, he is vir- 
tually a stranger except for an oc- 
casional visit. 

During the past spring a friend 
stopped at a grocery store in a 
small town in the Catskills. On the 
counter lay a dead woodcock 
which the storekeeper had picked 
up under a telegraph line. Several 
customers were engaged in a lively 
debate concerning the deceased. 

“Tt’s some kind of a wood- 
pecker,” said one. “You can see 
that from its bill.” 

“°Taint nothin’ of the kind,” 
ventured another. “It’s a snipe. 
I’ve seen lots of different kinds 
runnin’ along the river banks, 
mostly gray ones and smaller. 
Never seen nothin’ quite like this 
one, but it’s a sure enough snipe 
because it’s built the same way.” 

The country around that town 
has much cover which should afford good 
woodcock shooting, yet my friend as- 
sured me that in a dozen years’ shooting 
in that section he has been able to find 
only an occasional bird during the sea- 
son. Not only do woodcock seem to 
avoid whole sections of the country even 
where conditions appear ideal, but it 
is likewise true that they prefer certain 
spots in a given covert. 

In the section of Connecticut where 
I hunt each fall there are many square 
miles of what might be termed ideal 
cover. The hillsides and valleys are 
wooded with white birch interspersed 
with cedars. Small brooks flow through 
many of the valleys, and the ground for 
the most part is soft enough for success- 
ful “mining” operations. Except for oc- 
casional stands of beech and maple, 
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small groups of oaks and scattered patch- 
es of sumac or an occasional abandoned 
orchard, the country looks much the 
same. It is typical New England cover. 

It would be natural to conclude that 
one could find birds anywhere in that 
country during the flight, but, as many 
woodcock hunters know, such is not the 





How the mother woodcock transports her 


brood has caused many an argument 


case. I find that certain little patches 
in a given area of cover will furnish 
birds, while in the adjoining area, which 
looks exactly the same, it is a waste of 
time to hunt. 

These spots are usually small, too. I 
have one such place in mind, not more 
than two hundred yards from the road. 
It is a little clump of birches with a 
few cedars and scrub oak mixed in. I 
can depend upon finding from one to 
four ’cocks there every day during the 
period of fall migration. 


ARLY in the season there is a pair 
or more of old birds, “natives” 
they are called, and usually a brood of 
youngsters. The latter are full grown, 
but have shorter bills and are some- 
what smaller. These birds are collected 


by local hunters, and for a few days the 
spot may be empty. Then, when wood- 
cock begin to move, birds from the 
North drop in. I found from one to 
three birds on six consecutive days in 
this spot. Once I made a double, and 
on another occasion I was prevented 
from shooting at the second bird by the 
presence of an Italian laborer, 
whom I would surely have col- 
lected had I shot. This woodcock 
took out over an open field and 
landed in a small patch of bay- 
berry. It was an easy task to flush 
him again and bring him to bag. 

I have found by past experi- 
ence that, after exhausting the 
possibilities of this little spot, the 
next parcel of pay dirt lies an 
eighth of a mile over the hill. One, 
two or, rarely, three birds are to 
be found there. And so on. 


T IS strange that birds should 
consistently pick out small 
patches of cover when they have 
so much territory from which to 
choose, But it is stranger still that 
young birds, hatched the previous 
spring in the far-off covers of New 
Brunswick and Nova _ Scotia, 
should be able to find these spots 
unerringly and ignore the rest. 
The answer is, I suppose, that 
what looks to us like good country 
does not necessarily appear so to 
woodcock. And the second part 
of the proposition concerning the 
ability of young birds to locate 
good spots undoubtedly is part of 

the mystery of bird migration. 
During the shooting season woodcock 
seem to prefer hilly sections fairly well 
wooded, when ground conditions would 
lead one to suspect that the birds would 
find slim pickings. It is not at all neces- 
sary that water be in the vicinity; some 
of the heaviest flights are to be found 
up in the hardwoods, away from the 
traditional alder swamps often highly 
recommended as good woodcock cover. 
One of the many interesting habits 
of the woodcock is its practice of going 
from one cover to another at dusk. 
Before it was illegal to shoot migratory 
birds after sunset I waited many a pleas- 
ant October evening on the line of flight 
usually taken by trading birds. It was 
essential to have a good background, un- 
obstructed by trees or brush and facing 
the western sky. I could see for only a 
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scant ten minutes or so, and the birds 
did not move until it was so dark that 
I could not clearly distinguish detail. 

If I were fortunate, I would see 
Jonathan, or rather his_ silhouette, 
against the sky, flapping swiftly and 
steadily toward me, long bill held at an 
angle of 45 degrees. If he saw me move, 
it was more than likely that he would 
flare off to one side, out of gunshot. But 
if he kept his course, I would have 
my chance. It took nice judgment and 
skill and no little luck to kill half the 
birds shot at. 

There is no doubt that woodcock are 
largely nocturnal in habit. Their big, 
lustrous eyes have good light-gathering 
capacity, and their love-making and sea- 
sonal flights occur during the dark hours 
and would seem to indicate a fondness 
for night activity. Have you ever noticed 
how wild an old woodcock becomes after 
being shot at and missed? One of my 
friends swears that they are half asleep 
during the day. 


GREAT many sportsmen who hunt 

the woodcock in the fall know lit- 
tle or nothing of his habits during the 
rest of the year. This little dodger is 
among the most interesting of our birds 
from several standpoints, but in noth- 
ing is he more absurd and foolish than 
in his love antics before his mate. 

The birds are early nesters and, there- 
fore, come north as soon as the frost 
has permanently left the ground. In mild 
seasons woodcock are to be found in late 
March, and usually the first week in 
April finds the covers filled. If you will 
go out on a mild moonlight night in 
woodcock country and listen carefully, 
you are almost certain to hear the bleat 
of a love-sick swain. There is a type of 
automobile horn that emits a loud, 
raucous blast sounding like “bee-e-e-e-p.” 
Add to this sound a slight case of 
laryngitis to make it a bit hoarse, tune 
it down to about the volume of a spring 
peeper’s note, and you will have a sound 
closely resembling the bleat of a wood- 
cock. 

Now if you possess patience and have 
good luck, you may be able to learn 
something very interesting. The bleat 
is uttered by the male bird on the 
ground. Somewhere near by is the lady 
on whom Jonathan is trying to make 
a whale of an impression. He struts 
before her precisely as does a grouse, 
pigeon or peacock. His plumage is ruffled 
and his tail spread. With wing tips drag- 
ging on the ground, our cavalier wheels 
and dips and bows as if he were tread- 
ing the measures of a minuet. Sud- 


The parents take good care of the 
youngsters 


Jonathan Woodcock, Esq. 


denly he springs into the air and with 
a spiral movement climbs upward to a 
considerable height, then turns and dives 
downward. 

If you have been able to approach 
closely without being observed, you will 
hear a tinkling, silvery twitter made by 
the air rushing through the primary 
feathers of the wings. You have un- 
doubtedly noticed that the three outer 
primaries of each wing are very slender, 
about one-fifth the diameter of the 
fourth primary, which is the first normal 
feather in the wing. Air rushing through 





The three outer primary feathers make the 
whistling noise when the bird flies. The 
upper mandible is flexible 


these split primaries also creates the 
whistling sound made by the woodcock’s 
wings when he is flushed in the fall. 

These love-making antics are repeated 
time and again; in fact, it seems to be 
an endurance contest. I suppose that 
the knight with the best technique wins. 

When the serious business of mating is 
over, the problem of nesting and rearing 
is undertaken. While probably the great 
majority of woodcock nest in Maine 
and the southern Canadian provinces, a 
good number stay in the vicinity of 
New York and the New England States, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and a lit- 
tle west of the Mississippi Valley. 

The nest is usually little more than 
a depression in the earth, made by scrap- 
ing away brush and leaves. The eggs are 
four in number, sometimes five, pointed 
and very large—a characteristic of the 
members of the snipe and shore-bird 
family. They are of buff hue, liberally 











speckled with coffee-colored markings. 

When the woodcock is setting, it is an 
easy matter to approach closely. Birds 
have even allowed themselves to be 
lifted off the nest and replaced, without 
offering to fly. Nesting woodcock are 
good subjects for the amateur photog- 
rapher, and there are many photographs 
of them in existence. When the young 
have been hatched, they are unusual 
and interesting little creatures. Clothed 
in fluffy down and blotched like a har- 
lequin, with dark brown bands and spots, 
they even then resemble papa and 
mamma, for their bills are well started 
and their eyes larger than those of other 
fledglings. The parents take good care 
of the youngsters, devotedly feeding 
them well-squashed worms, grubs and 
insects. 

The question of whether the wood- 
cock carries its young from place to 
place, either in times of danger or when 
merely wishing to change feeding 
grounds, has been the subject of much 
argument. I have never seen it done, 
but I understand that it is a well-authen- 
ticated procedure, the bird grasping the 
chick between its feet and legs and hold- 
ing it firmly until the flight has been 
accomplished. 

Young woodcock begin to fly when 
quite small, and are soon able to shift 
for themselves. By fall they are strong 
fliers and may be distinguished from old- 
timers only by the smaller bill (usually 
it is about a half inch shorter) and 
slightly smaller wings. 


N physical structure the woodcock is 

interesting because of its specializa- 
tion. The split primary feathers of the 
wings, already referred to, are unique 
with the species, not occurring, as far as 
I know, on any other bird. The zolian 
harp effect finds its principal use in the 
mating season, when the birds tower in 
the air and then pitch to the earth. Simi- 
lar tactics are engaged in by the Wilson’s 
snipe. The wing feathers of this bird, 
however, are normal, the whistling sound 
being caused by the two outer tail 
feathers. These feathers are stiff, and 
the ribbing, or vane, lies on the extreme 
outside edge. When the tail is spread to 
the full extent and the bird dives, the 
air causes them to vibrate and produce 
a sound similar to the woodcock’s. 

The distinc- (Continued on page 62) 








Up or Downr 


The wise fly-fisherman knows when to follow a rule and when to break it 


N most of the fine arts, including that 

of fishing with the fly, one must mas- 

ter the customary technique before 

he may disregard it. If the tyro neg- 
lects the rules, he merely looks silly, 
but the adept has learned more than the 
rules; he has learned when and how to 
break them. 

Thus it is conventionally proper to fish 
upstream with a single dry fly, and the 
beginner may safely conform, though he 
bungle every cast. But nobody who 
doesn’t know his stuff ought to try to 
fish downstream with two dry flies. The 
fellow who can wear old clothes and get 
away with it is usually the fellow who 
knows how to wear new ones. 

There are two unanswerable reasons 
why everybody, wet or dry, should fish 
upstream. They both follow from the 
elementary fact that fish habitually lie 
with their heads upstream. Those reasons 
are: (1) the fish, being headed away 
from you, isn’t so apt to see you; (2) 
you strike against the fish rather than 
away from him. To assert either of these 
truisms is to prove it. This would settle 
the argument comfortably if it weren't 
for the disquieting fact that there are 
at least two equally valid reasons why 
everybody should fish downstream. 
These are: (1) the fly reaches the fish 
before the line; (2) a great deal more 
water can be covered effectively in the 
same time, due to ease in wading and 
in manipulating the gear. 

The downstream arguments cited 


By ELLWOOD COLAHAN 


above are not quite so obvious as the 
upstream conclusions, although most 
anglers will admit their palpable truth. 
Yet in the case of the fly preceding the 
line, there will be those who say that 
artistic casting upstream will achieve the 
same result. So it will, or rather can, 
sometimes. But who always makes a per- 
fect cast under all conditions? 

There are only three general directions 
in which a man can cast: namely, up, 
down and across. Across may be directly 
across, or across-up or across-down. If 
one fish either directly up or in either 
adjacent quadrant, it is safe to say that 
two out of three times the fish will see 
some part of the line or leader before he 
sees the fly. In the two remaining up- 
stream quadrants—that is, 45 degrees 
upstream from the horizontal—the same 
odds, with an accurate craftsman, may 
safely be stated the other way. But in 
the case of downstream fishing in the 
direct or adjacent angles with gradually 
lengthening casts it is almost impossible 
for the fish to see the line before he sees 
the fly. In the horizontal quadrants this 
is possible, of course, but rather unlikely. 


SSUMING that a rising trout is pri- 
marily interested in what is coming 
down to him from above rather than 
what is on one side of him (this being 
particularly true of floating flies which 
cannot be seen by the fish in shoal water 
until almost directly over him) and, con- 
sequently, that his customary line of 


vision is upstream, it follows that a line 
approaching laterally will be infinitely 
more likely to be seen than one approach- 
ing vertically. Considerable “lateralism” 
in most upstream fishing is unavoidable, 
and this is true even when the angler 
checks his line with perfect accuracy so 
that the leader forms a U in the water 
with the fly on one downstream end and 
the line in the other. Oppositely, in down- 
stream fishing the current is apt to see to 
it that the fly precedes the line except 
in nearly rectangular casts, and even 
these eventually correct themselves. 


COROLLARY to the foregoing is 

the added advantage, if one desires 
to utilize it, arising from holding the wet 
fly steady at the end of a downstream 
cast. Many anglers belittle this type of 
fishing, and no doubt it requires a mini- 
mum of skill in fly work, but sometimes 
it undoubtedly “brings home the bacon.” 
Particularly is this true of salmon in 
fast water. 

Our second downstream argument, 
which boils down to one of facility and 
efficient coverage, is both more obvious 
and more practical than our first. Wad- 
ing upstream against a swift current is 
hard, slow work. Working with the cur- 
rent is enormously easier and permits 
much more accurate balancing. And the 
slack-line factor is automatically elimi- 
nated in downstream fishing, this being 
almost a vital element in manipulating 
a wet fly in heavy water. Then a vastly 


If you insist on fishing a dry fly upstream, a place like this will cure you 
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Up or Down? 





Contrary to all rules, I fished wet in the deep, still stretches 


longer line can be cast and properly re- 
trieved downstream than up. Moreover, 
it is safe to say that several times as 
much water can be covered in the same 
time with the current as against it. 
Certain theoretical conclusions, ap- 
plicable to both wet and dry work, 
follow from these premises, and they 
ought to be fairly reliable. They may be 
listed in part as follows, and incidentally 
it might be said in passing that on those 
occasions when it is good business to 
fish upstream with a dry fly it is often 
also sound policy to fish up with the wet 
fly, and vice versa: 
Conditions favoring Conditions favoring 
upstream downstream 


. Smooth, slow water. 1. Fast, heavy water. 

. Smaller streams, or 2. Large streams, or 
streams where fish streams where fish 
may be located. must be sought for 
. During a rise or and are not show- 
hatch, ing. 

- No rise or hatch. 

High water. 

Roiled_ water. 

. Irregular or eddy- 
ing current. 


ar) 


4. Low water. 

. Clear water. 

. Regular, constant 
current. 

. Late season. 


aw 


7. Le 7. Early season. 
8. Light tackle. 8. Heavier tackle. 
9. Short line. 9. Long line. 


Moderate and sensible as these prin- 
ciples seem, I recall as a startling fact 
that the best upstream dry-fly fishing I 
can remember was in one of the fastest 
bits of water I ever encountered, and 
one of the deadliest ways to attract big 
brownies in the Catskills is to fish the 
slow, deep stretches with a long line, 
down and across, with the wettest of 
wet outfits—as anybody knows who has 
tried it. Moreover, who has fished the 
“Big River” below Roscoe and hasn’t 
seen, or at least heard, of the exploits 
of a late and deeply lamented resident 
of that town, to my mind one of the 
world’s greatest anglers, who habitually 
fished downstream with two No. 10 dry 


Down and across with the dry fly 


flies bent to a light salmon leader and 
ten feet of line? And this, mind you, in 
the very stronghold of the purest of the 
pure, where the trout are as sophisticated 
as the younger generation. 

All of which leads aggressively to the 
simple and final assertion on this subject 
—you never can tell. Still, if I am 
brought into contact with a long, wide 
stretch of fishable water, with a good 
current and not a fish or a natural fly in 
sight, I am likely to fish (1) down, (2) 
wet and (3) far. And conversely, if I hap- 
pen on something that looks like say the 
Esopus above Big Indian, at mean water, 
with a succession of rifts and pools, 





smooth and accessible, and a good rise 
on, I am seventeen kinds of a fool if I 
don’t fish (1) up, (2) dry and (3) short. 

But it isn’t often that conditions as 
clear-cut as these are encountered; and 
when they aren’t, it’s simply anybody’s 
bet. A certain horse-sense coupled with 
a patient application of the trial-by- 
error method is indicated. If you get 
away with it, you have the goods; and if 
you don’t, you haven’t. For there is 
usually some way in which to take a few 
trout at some time during the average 
day, if we only happen to stumble on it. 


ONCEDING that there are blank 

days when the combined machina- 
tions of Ike Walton and Ed Hewitt 
couldn’t take a fish, it is yet safe to say 
that the great majority of whitewashes 
result from a failure to pick just ex- 
actly the right combination. And among 
the factors entering into this combina- 
tion, such as type and size of fly, gauge 
of leader, floating and casting ability, 
angle of approach, it may safely be said 
that upstream or downstream fishing is 
one of the most vitally important. A few 
typical examples from actual experience 
will indicate more clearly what is meant 
than any mere directions could do. 

A typical set-up for debate is the 
famous Embankment Pool on the Wil- 
lowemoc. The last time I fished it was 
the third week-end in May, a bright 
snappy day with a fresh breeze whipping 
diagonally downstream. Not a rising fish 
was to be seen, although it was three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

A description of this pool will be an 
affront to three out of four New York 
anglers, but for the benefit of others 
let me say that the pool is about two 
hundred yards (Continued on page 60) 
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Where ringnecks thrive 


were still-fishing from a canoe—swap- 
ping yarns and arguing between bites. 
Just then John was saying, “Hunting, 
these days, is like the stock market.” 

“Everything is,” I interrupted; “even fishing. 
Show me the lake that isn’t full of suckers.” 

“I mean things are not what they used to be. 
Take this part of the country. Ducks and geese once dark- 
ened the sky. Prairie chickens were so thick they broke all 
the branches off the trees. Then look what happened.” 

“According to your marvelous theory, hunting must have 
had a bad slump.” 

“Exactly. Caught us napping, and hunting has been hitting 
new lows ever since.” 

Just then a fish yanked John’s cork under, and he reeled 
in our fifteenth “pike.” They call them pike in Iowa. I 
slipped John’s wall-eye, jack salmon, pike-perch, or what you 
will, on to the stringer, rebaited, and resumed watching 
the corks. 

“John,” I said, after a minute, “in some ways hunting is 
like the stock market. Do you remember the bull that chased 
us out of that stubble-field the day we were short on our 
legal limit? (He did.) But don’t forget about the pheasants. 
This country is long on pheasants. They are as plentiful as 
the prairie chickens used to be. Slumps or no slumps, I claim 
the pheasant hunting is good enough for me.” 

About this point a fish grabbed my bait and put a stop to 
the nonsense. I cranked the reel and hauled in another wall- 
eye which was too small to keep. John returned the fish to 
the lake. Our anchored canoe began to pitch violently as the 
wind increased—a prairie wind which must have come all 
the way from Kansas. Waves broke over the gunwale. But 
we needed one more “pike” to fill out the Iowa limit; and 
anyway, the lake was now too rough to attempt paddling 
back to the cottage. So we stayed and fished. 

However, this is really a tale of hunting, not fishing—an 
account of corn-stalks and ring-necked pheasants, not about 
Okoboji’s blue waters. So let us get along with the story. 

Ask any Corn Belt sportsman what’s wrong with the 
pheasant hunting, and ten to one he will answer: “Oh, noth- 
ing much—only it’s too darned easy to get the limit!” 

Does this mean that the legal limits are too small? I do 
not think so. In 1930 Iowa county laws allowed a hunter fif- 
teen birds, at the rate of three per day. South Dakota county 
limits ranged as high as seven birds a day with a 45-day open 
season, but provided that no hunter might have more than 
twenty-one birds in his possession. Minnesota allowed fifteen 
pheasants, three per day, over a 15-day open season. 


5 was a windy day in early summer. We 


AST fall the limits were reduced in one or two instances, 
but not because of any shortage of birds. Pheasants 
were never more numerous in the Corn Belt than in 1931— 
in some cases less shooting was permitted to insure plenty 
of birds to war on grasshoppers the next summer! No, the 
limits have been none too small for plenty of hunting for 
real sportsmen. It’s just marvelous sport, that’s all, and 
every one wants more of it. 

Pheasants are now plentiful in the Corn Belt. In most 
states there is no way to calculate the number killed each 
season, but in South Dakota sportsmen have several times 
bagged as many as a million birds during the open days. The 
figures are furnished by the South Dakota game commission. 
Nebraska hunters shot 150,000 pheasants last fall. In Iowa, 
where the birds appear to be almost as numerous as in 
Dakota, the bag was very large, but no figures are available. 
Southern Minnesota offers pheasant shooting equal to the 
best, and there are pheasants in the other Corn Belt states. 
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However, pheasant hunting is really a new sport for most 
of us. Iowa permitted killing the birds extensively for the 
first time in 1929. I cannot recall ever reading much in the 
magazines about the truly marvelous increase of ring-necked 
pheasants through the Great Plains area. Since the noble 
pheasant has restored the finest of sport, usually where hunt- 
ing had become a thing of the past, may his tribe continue 
to thrive and multiply! 

Fast sport, this pheasant hunting. I particularly remember 
the first day of the season last fall. What an exodus to the 
country—what a regular “back to the farm” movement! Our 
northern Iowa town, like hundreds of others, was deserted. 
I left the office early. While driving along the road I saw that 
every cornfield was swarming with hunters. The once peace- 
ful countryside echoed and re-echoed with the incessant 
shotgun fire. Scared pheasants flew in all directions. Ex- 
pensive sedans and old flivvers roared along remote country 
roads. Long lines of gunners—farmers and city sportsmen 
alike—were storming over the landscape, struggling across 
ankle-breaking plowed lands, tearing assorted hunting togs 
on the regulation barbed-wire fences. A greater and noisier 
holiday than the Fourth of July! 

Luckily, on this day, our party had the shooting rights on 
certain lands. We had our limit of birds in an hour. 

Now the liveliest pheasant I ever heard of I watched one 
afternoon from a ring-side seat on top of a northern Iowa 
boulder. The last glacier left a few million of these assorted 


The gunner knows that when he reaches the end 
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rocks lying around, careless-like, much to the disgust of the 
farmers. My hunting partner and I had bagged the day’s 
limit of birds early. We were enjoying the sunshine and the 
finest of Indian summer weather in November. Through the 
lazy autumnal haze came the sound of firing in all directions. 

There was a regular cannonade going on to the eastward, 
over in a mile-long, gently rolling cornfield. It sounded like 
a war picture being filmed in the old days. 

“Look at the sign,” said Partner. He pointed to the fence 
surrounding the beseiged area, which lay just across the road 
from us. It read: “Hunting By Permission.” 

“Yeah. I know that farmer,” I told him. “He has an eye 
for business. A fellow asked him what he charged for shoot- 
ing rights, and he said: ‘A dollar a day apiece if they’re 
from Des Moines. Other town guys fifty cents and two 
bits each. Friends and neighbors free.’ ” 

The firing sounded nearer. Suddenly what Partner called 
“at least $30 worth of hunters” appeared over a rise of 
ground in the big field, coming directly toward us. Between 
the field and the road was a narrow, clover-stubble field, 
dotted with haystacks. We had a wonderful view of the hunt. 

A couple of dozen hunters, men and boys, strung out in 
a line, were advancing like a column of infantry. They were 
driving the pheasants, Iowa-fashion, into the open stubble- 
land. Occasionally birds flew up. Shotguns cracked. Ring- 
necks folded up and dropped. Hungarian partridges (pro- 
tected) were lucky to escape in the barrage. Nearer came the 


of the field, pheasants will boil from the corn 
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advancing gunners. Watching was fully as 
exciting as the actual hunting. 

At last the running birds were cornered. 
They would go no farther than the edge 
of that open field. Then, within shotgun 
range of us, actually hundreds of ringnecks 
flushed, wings roaring! The firing was continuous. 
Squawking pheasants sailed over our heads, long 
tails strung out like comets. Bang! Bang! Shot rained in the 
dry corn-stalks. Pheasants were falling. As soon as the bag 
had been gathered the “army” turned and combed the bal- 
ance of the great field in the other direction. 

This hunt brings up an important point with regard to 
pheasant shooting in the Corn Belt. Almost all of the 
land is intensely cultivated, which makes hunting entirely de- 
pendent upon the good will of the farmer. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the hunting is done in the cornfields. Nebraska legis- 
lators, realizing this, passed the so-called scrip law in 1931, 
which provides for paying the farmer for every bird killed 
on his land by hunters. This is how it works: The pheasant 
hunter buys a book of tickets from the state, good for the 
legal limit of birds and costing, I believe, 50 cents per ticket. 
For each pheasant killed he must leave a ticket with the 
farmer living on the land. The farmer in turn collects the 
value of the tickets from the state—his pay for raising the 
pheasants. 

It is evident that in the Iowa hunt just described the 
farmer would have collected a tidy sum under the Nebraska 
plan. He would have been more certain of getting paid for 
taking care of his “wild” pheasants during the summer. Col- 
lecting from individual hunters who are willing to pay is 
satisfactory to nobody. The Nebraska law definitely en- 
courages the raising of pheasants all over the state. 


N this connection, I might add that I know of a 160-acre 

farm in southern Minnesota on which at least 900 ring- 
necked pheasants were bagged last autumn—the season’s 
limit for 60 hunters. This year the birds are just as nu- 
merous. According to the Nebraska plan, this farmer might 
have collected $450 for his pheasant “crop” and would have 
been interested in keeping the birds plentiful. In this era of 
low farm prices and the “farm surplus,” the pheasants would 
have been the best paying feature on that farm. Con- 
sequently, there are many sportsmen who believe that some 
such scheme will permanently solve the problem of how to 
have good upland hunting always. 

But to return to the northern Iowa cornfields and, per- 
haps, a less furious sort of pheasant hunting. One late No- 
vember afternoon my fishing friend, John, and I drove out 
into the country and parked the roadster near a familiar 
little creek in a somewhat hilly cornfield which usually shel- 
tered no less than a hundred pheasants. It was a bright, 
sunny day, like early October. We were having what Iowans 
call a “California winter.” There was no snow and the ground 
was dry. 

While John was putting his gun together three pheasants 
flushed near the car and went zooming across the road to 
safety. We started walking up a little draw, Coco, a comical 
red setter pup, leading the way. 

The corn-stalks were fairly well broken down here. A corn- 
picking machine had recently gone over the field, leaving a 
lot of shelled corn scattered on the ground. These big ma- 
chines, which are fast replacing hand labor in the Corn Belt, 
always leave some corn behind. I once asked a farmer who 
owns a “picker” how much his machine scattered. 

“Most machines leave about five bushels of corn per 
acre in the field,” he said. “The picker bumps each ear it 
picks, knocking two or three kernels to the ground. Even 
hand-picking wastes some corn.” (Continued on page 65) 
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OcTOBER Bass 


Fall fishing in a West Virginia bass stream 


CTOBER is not my favorite 
month for bass fishing. But 
when it rains so persistently dur- 


ing September that the rivers 
are kept constantly discolored, the fol- 
lowing month sometimes affords the last 
opportunity of the year for a long-de- 
ferred fishing trip. So it was with Joe 
and me as we turned off the highway 
in the eastern panhandle of West Vir- 
ginia one bright afternoon in the second 
week of October, headed for our favor- 
ite river. 

We were going to a new part of the 
river that Joe had discovered earlier in 
the year by following the tortuous wind- 
ings of an old woods road for some four 
miles after leaving the rather rough 
country road. Remembering some of our 
previous difficulties on bass streams, we 
bought a new five-gallon kerosene can 
at the last village and filled it from a 
cold, bubbling spring en route. The river 
would supply our wants for cooking and 
washing, while the five gallons of spring 
water made it possible for us to locate 
our camp at the most attractive and 
suitable place rather than at a spring 
which might not offer a desirable loca- 
tion for a camp site. 

The road wound aimlessly through a 
forest of mixed pine and hardwood, 
sometimes close to the limestone cliff 
separating it from the river bottom and 
again losing itself in the maze of small 
ridges and hollows sloping up to the blue 
mountain on our left. Occasionally, 
through a break in the timber, we could 
see the bold limestone formation across 
the valley, standing out here and there 
like great gray castles, with the pleasing 
green of the pines in the notches and 


The 


By KENNETH A. REID 


ravines between them. Presently our 
road descended abruptly through a break 
in the wall we had been skirting and 
emerged in an open pine grove culminat- 
ing in a cliff, which obstructed the course 
of the river a hundred feet below and 
formed a deep, rocky hole. We set up 
our tent a few yards from the brink, 





The little “hair toad,” lying white belly up 


put camp in a semblance of order and, 
donning waders, scrambled down the 
steep bank for the hour or two of fish- 
ing before darkness would overtake us. 

The river was perfectly clear, al- 
though somewhat higher than usual at 
this season. We scanned the water for 
rising fish as we set up our fly rods, 


greased lines and attached Joe’s latest 
floating fly-rod lure, which he chooses to 
call a “hair toad” and which had proved 
so successful on previous trips. I dropped 
down to the bottom of the cliff hole, 
while Joe went to the next one above. 

Casting Joe’s toad is much like shoot- 
ing a large, fluffy bivisible fly. Tied of 
bucktail, with a body about the size 
of the end of your thumb and with 
streamer legs of the same material 
standing out at an angle on either side 
of the hook, it does not cast so well 
as an orthodox trout dry fly. It is, how- 
ever, very much nicer to cast than most 
bass fly-rod lures, for the weight of the 
No. 2 hook is offset by the bulk of the 
hair dressing, tending to eliminate the 
objectionable “hit” at the end of the 
back cast. As a floating lure it is superb, 
for it is almost impossible to sink the 
toad until it becomes thoroughly water- 
logged after three or four hours of cast- 
ing. Then it needs only to be hooked 
in the hat band and dried to restore it 
to its former serviceability. 


N casting the toad, the timing is some- 
what slower than with the ordinary 
fly, for its bulk offers more wind re- 
sistance and requires more time for the 
back cast to extend itself. After you 
have learned this difference in timing, it 
can be cast fifty to sixty feet with ease 
on a 5%-ounce fly rod. 

Our usual practice after casting the 
toad is to allow it to rest on the surface 
for two or three seconds, then give it 
two or three smart jerks, causing it to 
move four to six inches each time with 
a pause of a second or two between. 
Then we continue the retrieve with reg- 


cliff hole below our camp that yielded the big bass 



































ular short twitches of the rod tip, which 
move the toad some two inches at each 
stroke. The sharp jerks cause it to form 
bubbles of remarkable size, making quite 
a commotion on the water, and the 
movement causes an audible “blurp.” 
As it is drawn in the hair legs are pressed 
together, and when the tension of the 
leader is released they spread out again, 
so that the wake it makes on the sur- 
face is quite a lifelike one. 

The toad I selected this evening was 
black on the back, and white on the 
belly; the legs were a mixture of these 
two colors. Wading into the river at 
a point where I could cross on a reef 
to the far side, I placed a few casts 
downstream where the water ran deep 
and quiet under the willows before turn- 
ing my attention to the big rocks above 
that covered the bottom of the river in 
the vicinity of the cliff. I did not know 
just where the bass might be lying at 
this season; so I advanced cautiously 
and sent the toad into every likely 
looking hole or pocket. 


HE toad sailed out on its errand 
time and again, but each time it 
came back unmolested. Nor was there 
any indication of feeding fish except an 
occasional small one in the shallows, 
which, oddly enough, seldom bother the 
hair toad. As darkness was coming on I 
heard one good fish smash the surface 
somewhere below, at about the point I 
had entered, but otherwise the river 
seemed devoid of life. 
In camp that evening, Joe and I dis- 
cussed the peculiarities of bass, for he 
had had no more success than I. Condi- 


A good one that the toad brought home 


tions seemed ideal, but evidently some- 
thing was wrong. Perhaps the water was 
a little too cold at this season for the big 
bass to take surface lures, and perhaps 
they were lying near the bottom in the 
deeper parts. Perhaps another warm, 
bright day would start them feeding— 
but we had often brought them up out 
of five and six feet of water with toads 





October Bass 


before. Finally we golled into our blan- 
kets without arriving at a conclusion. 

A bright sun peeping over the moun- 
tains across the river awakened us, giv- 
ing promise of another bright, warm day. 
While we were at breakfast three friends 
drove in for a day’s fishing after a 
rather remarkable night drive to find 
our secluded camp. We scattered out 
over some three or four miles of river, 
and among the party nearly every lure 
known to both fly rod and casting rod 
was tried out. Small spinners and flies 
took a goodly number of small bass 
and crappie, but only one large bass 
was seen. 

And the next day it was the same. Joe 
tried a small spinner and bucktail, and 
took an even dozen crappie and small 
bass from one riffle but none of the 
large fish which we were after and which 
we knew were in the river. Nor would 
the casting rod, which I used hour after 
hour with both underwater and surface 
lures, interest these fish. Two live-bait 
fishermen encountered on the river had 
one little bass to show for their efforts. 


Joe takes it easy on a submerged rock while adjusting terminal tackle 





Something was wrong—the red gods 
must be angry. 

The following morning Joe and I set 
off on an old trail which went over a 
saddle to a wide bend of the river. We 
planned to do a little exploring for fu- 
ture trips when the bass might be more 
obliging. As we made our way leisurely 
through the woods grouse could be 
heard drumming almost constantly, and 
occasionally one would go up with a 
whir of wings from a clump of hem- 
locks beside the trail. 


E came down to the river at a 

beautiful rocky hole where a 
spring trickled down through the moss 
on the face of a cliff and dripped into 
the river. Again I tried the casting rod, 
while Joe returned to his toad, for 
neither of us was interested in the small 
bass and crappie that could be caught 
on the fly-rod spinner. 

For two hours we cast without worth- 
while results. Joe was some fifty yards 
above me, wading carefully toward the 
deep part of a (Continued on page 64) 
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Brack Duck - 


HEN I was a youngster, I went 
one morning with a well-known 
bird man to a large inland 
marsh during the height of the 
spring migration. As the clouds of wild 
fowl flew up from the pond holes in the 
distance he easily and with- 
out hesitation would name 
them. ‘‘There go your 
sprigs,” he would say. 
“The second bird in the 
flock is a female mallard. 
That single behind is a 
shoveller. The little bunch 
above the others are bald- 
pates.” He seemed to recog- 
nizé the species instantly. 
I could only nod and pre- 
tend that I agreed with him. 
I knew those birds when 
I had them in my hand, 
but I had not realized that 
it was possible to spot 
them by mere pattern 
when they were so far 
away that color was indis- 
cernible. A good many sea- 
sons spent in duck blinds 
since that day have shown 
me that what I imagined 
was a sort of God-given 
genius in that bird man 
was not remarkable at all. 
Knowing the ducks is 
merely a matter of seeing 
enough of them and seeing 
them often, besides know- 
ing just what characteris- 
tics to look for. 
My old 12-gauge means 
about twice as much to me 







How to identify the shallow-water or river ducks 
in flight 


By ROGER ‘'T. PETERSON 


parts of the country, use local names for 
the birds they shoot. Some ducks have 
scores of colloquial names, many of 
which are far more appropriate than 
their accepted appellations. It would 
banish much confusion, however, if the 
various groups of sportsmen would use 
the standardized names, 

The marsh ducks, or river ducks, al- 
though not necessarily confined to small 
bodies of water, are most characteristic 
of creeks, ponds and marshes. They ob- 
tain their food by tipping up rather than 
by diving. When frightened, they spring 
directly into the air instead of pattering 
over the surface before getting under 
way. Some of our finest eating ducks be- 


PINnTAIL 


GREEN-WINGED 
MALE 








since I have learned to tell 
what I am shooting, and 
spotting a protected bird before I pulled 
the trigger has on several occasions saved 
me some awkward explanations to the 
game warden. Not so very long ago a 
wealthy New Englander paid more than 
$1,000 for some eiders he had taken! 

The accompanying pattern diagrams 
of birds on the wing, which is the way 
most of us see them, will help out where 
descriptions are confusing. 

Most gunners I have met, in various 
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long in this group, their vegetarian diet, 
no doubt, having a lot to do with their 
palatableness. 

Ma tarp (Greenhead). Mallards and 
blacks have a wing-stroke that is charac- 
teristic; it is slower than in most ducks. 
In dim light it is quite easy to confuse 
the two, but under ordinary conditions 
the striking pattern of the mallard is 
evident at long range. 

Male: The male is distinctive, similar 
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to but smaller than the domesticated 
mallard of the barn-yard; grayish, with 
a green head, a narrow white ring around 
the neck and a ruddy breast. A few 
other ducks have heads glossed with 
green and are, because of that, frequent- 
ly called mallards, but the white ring 
around the neck tells the tale. 

Female: A mottled brown duck with a 
whitish tail and conspicuous white bor- 
ders on each side of the metallic wing- 
patch. 

In the Middle West the mallard is an 
abundant bird, well known to every one; 
but along the Atlantic seaboard it is 
much less common, its place being large- 
ly taken by the black duck. The mallards 
that we have in the East 
seem to prefer the com- 
pany of blacks. Stray fe- 
male birds, when mixed in 
with flocks of that species, 
appear lighter in color, 
with a whitish tail. 

Brack Duck (Black 
Mallard, Dusky Duck) .The 
black duck in flight, with 
its uniform dark coloration 
and flashing white wing- 
linings, is unmistakable. 


N the East the black is 
undoubtedly the most 

important of the marsh 
ducks. It is gamy, extreme- 
ly wary, and a swift flier. 
This bird is the only marsh 
duck that habitually puts 
out to sea, where it spends 
the day, coming in at 
night to feed inthe channels 
and ponds of the marsh. 

Rep-LEGGED BLACK 
Duck (Winter Black 
Duck). The red-leg, the 
black duck that comes into 
the States during the win- 
ter months, may readily be 
distinguished from the 
common black, even at a 
considerable distance, byits 
yellow bill and bright red 
legs; and if in company 
with other blacks, by its 
larger size and paler-colored head. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
red-leg was first recognized as being a 
separate species. Happily, it seems to be 
steadily increasing. 

Fiorwa Duck. This species is the res- 
ident black duck of Florida. It is similar 
to the common black duck, but lighter. 
The light buff of the throat, contrasted 
with the darker color of the rest of the 
head, is a good field mark. 
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GapwaLL (Gray Duck). A slender 
gray duck with a white belly and a white 
patch on the rear edge of the wing. In 
the air, it beats its narrow, pointed wings 
rapidly, in a manner quite different from 
the heavier black duck. 

Male: Resembles the black duck, 
but is smaller, grayer and more slender, 
and has a white belly. The white wing- 
patch is diagnostic. In the hand, the 
bird shows a chestnut-red patch on the 
shoulder of the wing, but this cannot 
be used as a field mark at a distance. 


EMALE: Similar to the male but 

browner; resembling a small female 
mallard but with the white belly and 
white wing-patch. It is often confused 
with the female baldpate, but is not so 
ruddy-colored as that bird. The situa- 
tion of the white wing-patch is always 
the best mark. 

The gadwall is commonest in the 
Prairie States. Eastern gunners know 
little of it, or else fail to recognize it 
when it is occasionally bagged along 
with other river ducks. 

BALpPATE (American Widgeon). The 
shining white crown of the male, which 
suggests its name, is the marking by 
which most of us recognize this bird. 

When flocking with other ducks, this 
species can be picked out readily by the 
long stroke of its slender, pointed wings. 
It is the only duck with large white 
patches placed at the shoulder of the 
wings, a conspicuous mark at extreme 
distances. In other ducks possessing 
white patches, these areas are placed at 
the rear edge of the wing. The blue 
shoulder-patches of the shoveller and 
the blue-winged teal often appear 
whitish at a distance, however. 

Male: Brownish, with a pale gray 
head and a white crown. Patch on the 
side of the head glossy green; patch on 
the fore part of the wing white. Bill 
blue with a black tip. 

Female: A ruddy-brown duck with a 


Marsh Ducks 


gray head and neck. Belly and fore part 
of wing white. Bill blue with black tip. 

EvuropeaN Winceon. This European 
bird is not so scarce in the eastern 
United States as was formerly supposed. 
it is by no means a common bird, but 
if looked for on good widgeon grounds 
along the coast it may occasionally be 
found. Most of those I have seen on the 
North Atlantic seaboard were taken in 
winter; so apparently it is quite hardy. 

Male: A gray widgeon with a reddish- 
brown head and a light buff crown. The 
male suggests, on first acquaintance, a 
redhead duck. 

Female: Very similar to the female 
baldpate, but examination in the hand 
shows that the head is distinctly tinged 
with reddish, whereas the head and 
neck of the female baldpate are gray. 








Woop Duck 





GREEN-WINGED TEAL. When the ducks 
fly over the marsh, the teal are con- 
spicuous by their half-pint proportions. 
The closely bunched flocks dart this way 
and that in an erratic course, for all 
the world like large shore birds. If they 
show no light-colored areas on the wings, 
then they are surely this species. 

Male: A small gray duck with a 
brown head and a conspicuous white 
mark in front of the wing. In sunlight 
or in the hand, the bird shows an 
iridescent green wing-patch and a green 
patch on the side of the head. 

Female: A little brown speckled duck 
with an iridescent green wing-patch. 

BLUE-WINGED TEAL, Little marsh 
ducks with large light-colored shoulder- 
patches may safely be called blue- 
winged teal. The only other duck in the 
East that is similarly marked is the 
somewhat larger shoveller, which can 
immediately be recognized by its tre- 
mendous bill. The cinnamon teal of the 
West also has these blue patches. 

Male: A small dull-colored duck with 
a large white crescent in front of the 
eye and a large pale blue patch on the 
fore part of the wing. 

Female: Plainly mottled, with a large 
blue patch on the fore part of the wing. 
The blue at a distance may look whitish. 


EPORTS have it that in the early 

days, when game-hogging was a fa- 
vorite pastime with a certain class of in- 
dividuals, as many as a hundred teal were 
killed by a single discharge. Their close- 
flocking tactics were their undoing. 
Wise legislation governing reasonable 
bag limits has helped them to regain 
their sadly diminished numbers. 

CinnAMON TEAL. This bird is found 
only in the western half of the North 
American continent. 

Male: A small cinnamon-red teal with 
large chalky-blue patches on the fore 
edges of the wings. 

Female: (Continued on page 65) 
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My Boys to be Hunters 


No boy who loves the outdoors will turn out to be a mean man 





By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


ROVIDENCE gave me 

three sons, only about a 
7 year and a half apart; 

and since it was not pos- 
sible for me to give them what 
we usually call the advantages 
of wealth, I made up my mind 
to do my best by them. I de- 
cided primarily to make them 
sportsmen, for I have a con- 
viction that to be a sportsman 
is a mighty long step in the 
direction of being a man. I 
thought also that if a man 
brings up his sons to be hunt- 
ers, they will never grow away 
from him. Rather the passing 
years will only bring them 
closer, with a thousand happy 
memories of the woods and 
fields. Again, a hunter never 
sits around home forlornly, not 
knowing what in the world to 
do with his leisure. His interest 
in nature will be such that he 
can delight in every season, 
and he has resources within 
himself that will make life al- 
ways seem worth while. 

Hunters should be started 
early. As each one of my boys 
reached the age of six I gave 
him a single-shot .22 rifle, and 
I began to let him go afield 
with me. For a year or so I 
never let him load the gun, 
even with dust shot; but I just tried to 
give him some notions of how to handle 
it, of how to cross a ditch or a fence 
with it, and in what direction to keep 
the muzzle pointed. 

It was a great day for each youngster 
when he shot his first English sparrow 
with a .22 shot shell. 

From the time when the first one was 
six years old, I could never get into my 
hunting clothes without hearing, “Dad, 
take me along!” Sometimes an argument 
was added: “I will shoot straight. I will 
put it on him!” To these winning pleas 
I have always tried to give an affirma- 
tive answer, even when I had to alter- 
naie carrying a played-out boy and a 
pleyed-out puppy. But I knew that I 
was on the right track when I was try- 
ing to impress on the younger genera- 
tion the importance of shooting straight. 
I directly applied to my own children 
that old copy-book maxim, “Teach the 
young idea how to shoot.” I think the 
rod and gun better for boys than the 
saxophone and the fudge sundae. In the 
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Start them young and keep them at it 


first place, there is something inherently 
manly and home-bred and truly Ameri- 
can in that expression, “shooting 
straight.” The hunter learns that re- 
ward comes from hard work; he learns 
from dealing with nature that a man 
must have a deep respect for the great 
natural laws. He learns also, I think, in 
a far higher degree than any form of 
standardized amateur athletics can give 
him, to play the game fairly. 

Most of our harmless and genuine joys 
in this life are those which find their 
source in primitive instincts. A man 
who follows his natural inclinations, with 
due deference to common sense and 
moderation, is usually on the right track. 
Now the sport of hunting is one of the 
most honorable of the primeval instincts 
of man. What human thrili is there in 
lounging into a grimy butcher-shop and 
sorrowfully surrendering a hard-earned 
simoleon for a dubious slab of inert 
beef? Certainly any true man would far 
rather trudge fifteen miles in inclement 
weather just for a chance at a grouse. 





Even if he gets nothing, he will 
be a younger and a better man 
when he gets home, and with 
memories that will lighten the 
burden of the days when he 
can not go afield. 

A lot of good people, seeing 
me rearing my sons to be 
woodsmen, have offered me ad- 
vice. “How can you love na- 
ture and yet shoot a deer?” 
“How can you bear to teach 
those children to kill things?” 

These parlor naturalists and 
lollypop sentimentalists, whose 
knowledge of nature is such 
that they would probably take 
a flying buttress for a lovely 
game bird, are incapable of 
understanding that it is far less 
cruel to kill a wild deer than 
it is to poleax a defenseless ox 
in a stall. The ox has no 
chance; but the deer has about 
four chances out of five against 
even the good hunter. Besides, 
I have a philosophy which 
teaches me that certain game 
birds and animals are appar- 
ently made to be hunted, be- 
cause of their peculiar food 
value and because their char- 
acter lends zest to the pursuit 
of them. It has never seemed 
to me to be too far-fetched to 
suppose that Providence placed 
game here for a special purpose. 

Hunting is not incompatible with the 
deepest and most genuine love of nature. 
Audubon was something of a hunter; so 
was the famous Bachman; so were both 
John Muir and John Burroughs. It has 
always seemed to me that any man is a 
better man for being a hunter. This sport 
confers a certain constant alertness, and 
develops a certain ruggedness of charac- 
ter that, in these days of too much 
civilization, is refreshing; moreover, it 
allies us to the pioneer past. In a deep 
sense, this great land of ours was won 
for us by hunters. 


GAIN, there is a comradeship 
among hunters that has always 
seemed to me one of the finest human 
relationships. When fellow sportsmen 
meet in the woods or fields or the lone- 
ly marshes, they meet as friends who 
understand each other. There is a fine 
democracy about all this that is a mighty 
wholesome thing for young people to 
know. As much as I do anything else in 
































Why I 


life I treasure my comradeships with 
old, grizzled woodsmen. Hunting alone 
could have made us friends. And I want 
my boys to go through life making these 
humble contacts and learning from fel- 
low human beings, many of them very 
unpretentious and simple-hearted, some 
of the ancient lore of nature that is one 
of the very finest heritages of our race. 
Nature always solves her own problems; 
and we can go far toward solving our 
own if we will listen to her teachings 
and consort with those who love her. 


Fr the case of my own boys, from the 
.22 rifle they graduated to the .410 
shotgun; then to a 20-gauge; then a 16; 
then a 12. I was guide for my oldest son, 
Arch, when he shot his first stag. We 
stalked him at sundown on Bull’s Is- 
land, in the great sea-marsh of that 
magnificent preserve, creeping through 
the bulrushes and the myrtle bushes un- 
til we got in a position for a shot. And 
that night at the club-house, when I 
went to bed late, I found my young 
hunter still wide awake, no doubt going 
over our whole campaign of that mem- 
orable afternoon. 

I was near my second son, Middleton, 
when he shot his first five stags. I saw 
all of them fall—and these deeds were 
done before he was eighteen. 

I followed the blood-trail of the first 
buck my youngest son, Irvine, shot. He 
had let drive one barrel of his 16-gauge 
at this great stag in a dense pine thicket. 
The buck made a right-about face and 
headed for the river, a mile away. He 
was running with a doe, and she went 
on across the water. The buck must have 
known that he could not make it, for he 
turned up the plantation avenue, actu- 
ally jumped the gate, splashing it with 
blood, and fell dead under a giant live- 
oak only eighty yards from the house! 

It’s one thing to kill a deer, and it’s 
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Hunting dogs were their playmates 


another to kill one and then have him 
accommodate you by running out of the 
wilds right up to your front steps. That 
kind of performance saves a lot of tot- 
ing. This stag was an old swamp buck 
with massive antlers. Last Christmas my 
eldest son had only three days’ vaca- 
tion; but he got two bucks. 

Yes, I have brought up my three boys 
to be hunters; and I know full well that 
when the wild creatures need no longer 
have any apprehensions about me, my 
grandchildren will be hard on their trail, 
pursuing with keen enjoyment and 
wholesome passion the ‘sport of kings. 
While other boys are whirling in the 
latest jazz or telling dubious stories on 
street corners, I’d like to think that mine 
are deep in the lonely woods, far in the 
silent hills, listening to another kind of 
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music, learning a different kind of lore. 

This privilege of hunting is about as 
fine a heritage as we have, and it needs 
to be passed on unsullied from father to 
son. There is still hope for the race 
when some members of it are not wholly 
dependent upon effete and urbane ar- 
tificialities for their recreation. A true 
hunter will never feel at home in a night 
club. The whole thing would seem to 
him rather pathetic and comical—some- 
how not in the same world with solitary 


fragrant woods, rushing rivers and the - 


elegant high-born creatures of nature 
with which he is familiar. Hunting gives 
a man a sense of balance, a sanity, a 
comprehension of the true values of life 
that make vicious and crazily stimulated 
joy a repellent thing. 

I well remember the morning when I 
took all three of my boys on a hunt 
for the first time. I had told them the 
night before that we were going for 
grouse and had to make an early start 
for Path Valley. There must have been 
a romantic appeal in the phrase “early 
start,” for I could hardly get them to 
sleep that night. And such a time as we 
had getting all the guns and shells and 
hunting clothes ready, and a lunch 
packed, and the alarm clock set! And 
now, nine years after that memorable 
day, we still delight in making early 
starts together. 


HAT day, before we had been in 

the dewy fringes of the mountain 
a half hour, as we were walking abreast 
about fifty yards apart, we had the good 
fortune to flush a covey of five ruffed 
grouse. It was the first time that any of 
my boys had had a shot at this grand 
bird, which to my way of thinking out- 
points every other game bird in the 
whole world, bar none. An old cock with 
a heavy ruff fell to Middleton’s gun. A 
young cock tried (Continued on page 61) 


When I start deer shooting with my three sons, I know that a good time is going to be had by all 
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ACE TO HACE ™*< 


A “Narrowest Escape from Death’’ story 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


NE day late in the month of 

May I was sitting in the Mission 

bungalow fighting flies and the 

heat, which had gone to 120 de- 
grees in the shade and gave good evi- 
dence of going higher. The wind was 
blowing hot and driving the fine sand 
into every corner of the bungalow. I 
could write my name in the dust on my 
desk thirty minutes after it had been 
brushed off. 

Out :-the west windows the long blue 
lines of the ranges of the Nalamala 
Mountains showed sharply in the dusty 
atmosphere. Over these mountains deer 
of many kinds found their habitat. In the 
valleys, which were covered with heavy 
bamboo growth, the tiger and panther 
roamed and made their meals on venison 
and wild pig meat. 

In one of these valleys, fifty miles 
from where I sat, was a thatched shed 
used by officers of the forest depart- 
ment. In the same valley was a perennial 
spring. When the hot months and accom- 
panying winds dried up the watercourses, 
this valley became the rendezvous of 
many kinds of thirsty animals. The hot 
winds did not reach this recess. The 
mercury was not driven so high there. 
It afforded-a better place to rest and 
study than the bungalow out on the hot 
plains. Therefore I loaded my provisions, 
my work and my rifle, along with an In- 
dian guide, in the car and late one after- 
noon pulled up at this thatched shed. 

While the car was being unpacked I 
strolled down through the thick forest, 
along the rain-washed sand paths, to see 
what nature had to offer. As the sun 
sank behind the low hills the forest 
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about me seemed to come to life. Dur- 
ing the hot hours of the day everything 
seeks the protection of some cool, shady 
place. But now, quail, singly or in pairs, 
whirred to the right and left of my path. 
Peacocks on either side of the dry water- 
course scolded and screamed. Far up the 
sides of the mountain deer barked at 
each other across the valley. In the dis- 
tance I could hear the grunt of some 
pigs digging their supper of roots. Here 
and there were evidences where bruin 
had buried his nose in the ground for a 
similar reason. But even with life ap- 
parently all about me, I was not tempted 
to transgress my resolve to keep quiet 
and let my presence remain unknown. I 
felt that the forest at this place offered 
more interesting company. 

When darkness came, I wisely went 
back to my grass shed. On a tree near 
by a night bird kept up his annoying 
chirp all through the night. Once a 
huge owl broke the silence of the jungle 
by his “who-who.” 


ARLY in the morning, just when the 
white rays of a new day shot out 
over the east, I was again moving cau- 
tiously over the same sand paths to see 
what the night had left. There was a 
kind of mysterious stillness all about me. 
With the coming of more light, more 
animal life awoke, and soon the bushes 
were ringing with the songs of birds. 
Hares hopped here and there. A huge 
peacock took wing and sailed high over 
the bamboos to a quieter place. 
In the sand of the path was evidence 
of a night visitor, the huge pug marks 
of a tiger. I followed them some dis- 
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tance through the brush to where he 
had rolled over and over in the sand. 
He seemed perfectly at ease. Why should 
he not be? He is king in these regions, 
even though he prefers to leave bruin 
strictly alone. I felt now that interesting 
company had come to share my retreat. 


HORTLY after I returned to camp, 

a half-naked forest boy came running 
to inform me that a domestic buffalo be- 
longing to his father had been killed 
during the night. When I went to in- 
vestigate, I found a very large buffalo 
lying dead out in the open. The tiger 
had evidently struck her down about 
daylight and, being disturbed, did not 
have time to drag her to cover. All 
evidence pointed to a very early return, 
most likely at dusk. 

I gave orders to have a platform put 
in a tree near by. At five o’clock that 
evening I took my rifle, blankets and 
lunch up into the tree. I was prepared 
for an all-night vigil. Mr. Tiger is a 
wise animal. Generally he will not ap- 
proach a kill until he is pretty sure the 
coast is clear. Once before I sat out, and 
although I could hear the tiger in the 
bushes just beyond he never came to eat 
until I left the place. 

In the tropics, when twilight fades, 
darkness drops like a curtain. Just as 
this curtain was dropping I was jerked 
to attention by the slow but steady 
movement of a black form. Soon it came 
to the buffalo and grabbed hold. The 
horns had been staked down. This pre- 
vented a sudden removal. I could not 
see the sights on my rifle, but by align- 
ing the black barrel on the form of 

















the tiger I felt confident enough to shoot. 
When the rifle spoke, there was a roar 
and a crash. Then all was quiet. 

After a short wait we searched the 
vicinity with the flash-light, but found 
no dead or living tiger. I was afraid I 
had missed. In the early morning, how- 
ever, a careful search revealed a huge 
nine-foot tiger stone-dead two hundred 
feet from where he had killed the 
buffalo. A man may justly feel proud of 
such a trophy. Yet it was so easy that 
a real thrill was lacking. 

Some days later I moved my camp five 
miles farther up the valley. Here was 
the head of the perennial spring. It was 
a veritable paradise for animals which 
dared to enter the place. Mr. Tiger 
found it ideal for his game of stalking. 
Thirsty deer gave him no lack of a 
chance for his supper. 

When my car pulled up under a 
huge tree, the forest people quickly 
gathered around. It was their first sight 
of an automobile. Our conversation soon 
turned to hunting. They hunt with bow 
and arrow. Even though some are good 
shots and can send an arrow to the heart 
of a deer or even a panther, yet my ar- 
rival with a rifle promised better luck. 


FTER some preliminary plans were 
made, it was decided to beat out a 
small area near the watercourse. I posted 
myself with two others about a quarter 
of a mile up the valley, along the side of 
the mountain, where there was an open 
space in the timber growth. It was ex- 
pected that animals would come out 
here in their rush before the beaters. I 
faced the mountain, in full view of the 





ee she first appeared I do not 


Why I did not shoot when 
know 


line of approach of any possible game. 
My companions faced down-hill, but 
were near enough to warn me of any 
animal coming their way. 

The morning was still. Scarcely a 
leaf stirred. A few birds flitted here 
and there. Across the valley a peacock 
broke the silence by his shrill scream. 
A lone buzzard circled overhead looking 
for his share of some left-over feast. 
Otherwise the morning might have been 
ordered for the occasion. It was ideal. 


WE were located nicely, standing on 
the ground back of some bushes, 
when in the distance the din of the beat- 
ers crashed on the morning air. Men and 
boys, with every device they could 
gather—tin cans, sticks, stones and 
drums—advanced, shouting and scream- 
ing. In a sleeping forest such a din moves 
all wild life. Soon birds were hurrying 
here and there in their excitement. 
Hares scampered through the long grass. 
A bunch of quail churned the air as they 
went by. Up in a recess of the mountain 
a group of monkeys added their scolding. 

To be on the watch at such a time is 
trying. It is often a test of patience and 
staying powers. You dare not move or 
make a sound. You must see everywhere 
and hear everything, but not be seen or 
heard. No one knows what the jungle 
may send out. A deer may approach and 
as soon be gone; only quick and accurate 
shooting will get your game. A tiger or 
panther may sleek out, adding an unex- 
pected thrill with the attendant dangers. 

As I stood there, with every faculty 
on the alert, thoughts of all I had ever 
read about hunting seemed to come to 


my mind for review. My heart was 
pounding. At times I was afraid to 
breathe naturally. I watched every foot 
of space for any sign of life. My ears 
seemed to spread to catch the least 
sound. For possibly ten minutes this 
tension continued. Nearer and nearer 
the beaters came. An occasional hare 
would sneak by to safety. Here and 
there false alarms would pop up. 

Then, when hope seemed vanishing, 
off to my right I detected a movement 
in the leaves at the edge of the heavier 
growth, At once instinct called my whole 
being to attention. What was it? What 
could it be? Maybe it was only a bird. 
Why didn’t it appear? 


STRAINED my ears to detect an 

answer. Then, out from the green and 
brown foliage, the sleek form of a tigress 
moved cautiously. She was disturbed by 
the beaters and was on her way to a 
safer place. In her mouth was the re- 
mains of a deer she had killed. Not be- 
ing aware of my presence, she was com- 
ing directly toward me. Her coat was 
spotlessly clean. The stripes stood out 
boldly against the green foliage. 

It was a real thrill. It was also a real 
test. To shoot head on called for a dead 
shot to prevent a tragedy. To seek to 
hide would reveal my presence, and pos- 
sibly cause the cat to spring in self- 
defense. To run was equally hazardous. 
So I stood there, waiting for the moment 
when a decision would have to be made 
in a flash. 

The tigress came cautiously on. Not a 
sound could I hear as she picked her way 
among the grass and leaves of the nar- 
row path. Just a few feet from the path 
I stood behind a small bush. On she 
came, cat-like, to fifty, then forty, thir- 
ty, twenty and to just ten feet from 
where I stood. 

Why I didn’t shoot when she first ap- 
peared I do not know. Why did I let her 
get so close to me? My feelings as I 
stood there, gripping my rifle and watch- 
ing her slightest move, can not be de- 
scribed. She went on by my position, 
headed toward some high grass just 
fifty feet to my left. Here she would 
disappear. It was a real temptation to 
let her slip out into the great forest, 
unaware of the danger near at hand. 
But just as she approached the exit my 
first and only movement since she came 
in view brought my gun to my shoulder. 

Suddenly she stopped. Turning her 
head a bit to the side, still holding the 
deer in her mouth, she looked straight at 
me. My whole being thrilled. Before she 
could decide to spring toward me or to 
liberty, the sights moved to her head 
and the rifle cracked. At the impact of 
the bullet the deer seemed to pop from 
her mouth as she dropped. A slight 
movement of a hind leg assured me that 
the aim had been true. Experiences with 
an old muzzle-loading rifle on squirrels 
and ground-hogs in youthful days on 
the hills of Ohio prepared me for this 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill. 

When the beaters came up, they were 
overjoyed. Killer and killed were es- 
corted to the village to the accompani- 
ment of beating drums and shouting and 
dancing. Another tiger had been bagged. 
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Stony shows Two-Gun his stand for the following day 


‘There He Buegles 


After elk in the Kooskia forest reserve of central Idaho 


OMEBODY is always taking the 

joy out of life. For me it was the 

saddle blisters that cussed mule 

I'd piloted over the trail the past 

two days had raised with his hop-skip- 

and-a-jump stride. For Doc it was that 

lousy sheep-herder back at Weehap. On 

a toss-up, I’d rather have had the blis- 
ters than what Doc thought he had. 

Weehap was our jumping-off point. 
While the general-store crew loaded our 
cars down with a ten-day ration of sup- 
plies, Doc met a sheep-herder who had 
just come off the Government range 
and started angling for some confiden- 
tial information on just where the elk 
were running. That is, he was angling 
for confidential information until one of 
the herder’s arm-pit menagerie started 
on a tour of the herder’s neck-line and 
let Doc in on the fact that his informer’s 
double-jointed scratching was not due to 
nervousness. 

On the eve of the elk season we were 
camped atop a bald ridge forty pack- 
ing miles in the heart of the Clear- 
water or Kooskia forest reserve in 
Idaho. Doc went deadly pale every time 
his underwear happened to tickle. I 
squatted on a camp pack with a bow- 
legged stance. The rest of the bunch 
were getting a kick out of calling us 
tenderfeet and demonstrating their own 
fitness by a lot of kid-play around the 
cook tent. 

Two-Gun Hart, the Indian agent from 
down on the Tekoa reservation, was the 
only one who offered a hint of sym- 
pathy. He tried to console Doc with the 
assurance that being lousy was not half 
so bad as being full of wood ticks. As 
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for me, I had just half convinced the 
bunch that I’d seen a full-grown pine 
tree once or twice before when Chuck, 
our camp cook, caught me on that old 
wheeze about carrying a deck of cards in 
the woods instead of a compass. Of 
course, I bit. Chuck came back with the 
information that all a man had to do 
in case he got lost was sit down and 
deal out four hands of pinochle, because 
some one was bound to come along and 
tell him how to play his hand. 


OWEVER, Chuck reinstated himself 

with me the next morning with the 
breakfast he had ready when Stony, our 
guide, turned us out. It was still pitch- 
dark. In the ten minutes it took Doc, 
Two-Gun and me to find our way from 
our camp to the cook tent we learned 
what a real fog is. It was so thick that 
the flash-light beams would not pene- 
trate a foot. 

In the cook tent, Stony started reel- 
ing off instructions like a top sergeant. 
We were camped right in the heart 
of the elk country; so there was no 
use in going far from camp. The fog 
was all to our advantage. We would 
proceed down the main ridge, and Stony 
would station us on different runs as we 
passed them. There we were to stay un- 
til the fog lifted. Then each man was 
to proceed quietly and slowly down his 
run trail until he hit the draw bottoms. 
We were not to start climbing the op- 
posite side, but instead were to double 
back on our trail, picking the ridge to 
our right to lead us back to the main 
ridge from which we started. 

“Hunt ’em just like you do blacktail 


deer,” Stony concluded. “And remem- 
ber, you’re shooting something that has 
a lot of fight in it. If you see one, pump 
lead into him till he falls, then be careful 
when you approach to put another shot 
into his head to make sure. A downed 
elk is never dead till his throat is cut.” 

We started down the main-ridge 
trail through the fog. A half mile from 
camp, Stony started locating us on our 
spots. Johnson, Webb and Two-Gun, be- 
ing experienced elk hunters, according 
to their own version, drew the first 
stands. Stony kept Doc and me with 
him, probably because we admitted that 
our experience with the animal had been 
limited to zoological specimens. 

About a mile from camp, Stony halt- 
ed and began sniffing around like a 
setter to locate the drift of the wind. 
Then he drew from his coat a long wood- 
en whistle and a minute later blasted 
upon it as lonesome a wail as I had ever 
heard. The fog seemed to add to the 
somberness of the call as the blast 
echoed and re-echoed down the slope. 
Then a queer suspicion dawned on me. 
Was this more horseplay for our benefit ? 
I looked over at Doc. In the gray dawn 
he winked. I winked back. 


HEN from the ‘fog below came a 
long, wailing note, as like Stony’s 
blast as an echo. “There he bugles!” 
spoke Stony with a grin, and right then 
started the symphony of the morning. 
I believe any elk hunter will agree 
with me that it takes seeing and hearing 
to make a man believe that an elk really 
emits a note like a bugle blast. The in- 
strument used to imitate the call of a 
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challenging bull elk is merely a hollowed- 
out piece of birch about ten inches long 
and about an inch and a half in diameter. 
The call is made by closing the whistle 
end for the beginning of the blast, open- 
ing it to admit a higher note, then finish- 
ing off with three short blasts of the 
same note as the first. 

Five minutes after Stony had given 
his first call the fog echoed with bugle 
blasts like foghorns on Frisco Bay on a 
December morning. From all about us 
they sounded. Elk! There must have 
been a convention in that valley below! 

Stony decided to keep Doc with him. 
I was instructed to proceed down the 
ridge for a quarter of a mile until the 
trail made a sharp right-angle turn on 
the top of a second small ridge. There 
I was to take my stand until the fog 
lifted, and then proceed carefully down 
that second ridge. 

“Be careful that you see horns before 
you shoot,” were Stony’s parting instruc- 
tions to me. ““There’s a little meadow be- 
low you, and ten to one all our mule 
stock is down there grazing right now. 
Mule meat is bum eating.” 

As I moved down the trail 
alone I felt a little flattered to 
think that Stony, after all the 
kidding at camp the night be- 
fore, had enough confidence in 
my woodsmanship to give me 
a stand hazardous to his pack 
stock. I made a resolution right 
there he’d never regret it. That 
resolution darned near cost me 
my elk. 

I proceeded down the trail 
to where it made its right-angle 
swing. Following instructions, I 
squatted to wait for the fog to 
lift. Below, at regular intervals, 
bull elk were bugling their chal- 
lenges back and forth at one 
another. Now and then I 
thought I could pick out 
Stony’s imitation of the call. 
I was never sure. Stony’s tech- 
nique was perfect. 

About an hour later the fog 
started to lift. Up out of the 
valley below it rolled, slowly 
and mystically. After the fog 
had rolled clear above me, I 
started along the ridge. Re- 
membering Stony’s instruction 
to hunt elk like black-tailed 
deer gave me confidence. 

For a couple of hundred 
yards I moved quietly and 
slowly along the ridge top. 
Suddenly the brush cracked be- 
low and behind me. I whirled 
about. Again the brush cracked, 
this time louder and sharper. 
I squatted in an attempt to 
peer through the undergrowth. 
As I made the move, from 
above me came a thundering of 
hoofs. Two jumps, and I reached a point 
of vantage. The hoof-pounds were cir- 
cling. I raised my rifle in their direction, 
in order to be ready. 

Over my sights flashed a black streak 
through a foot-wide opening in the 
brush fifty yards away. With it flashed 
Stony’s warning: “Remember the mules!” 

One, two, three, four black flashes I 
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caught as I held fire. I was seeing just 
the top of their backs as they dashed by 
the hole in the brush. They were the 
same color as our pack-mules. With the 
fourth I lowered my rifle, satisfied that 
they were mules. I should have recog- 
nized the hoof-pounds for such. Then 
past the tiny window of brush flashed a 
head. A head with horns! Before I could 
raise my rifle it had gone. Elk—four 
cows and a bull! 


HE herd raced on down the slope 

without showing again. A herd of 
five right under my nose, and I never 
fired a shot! If I told that in camp, I 
might as well start for home. 

I moved along the ridge. Suddenly 
the bugling challenge of another bull 
sounded from below. Evidently the 
stampede of my herd had drawn his 
attention. His bugle was so loud that I 
knew he was very close to me. 

At the moment I was desperate. I had 
seen elk, but had not fired a shot. Below 
was another bull bugling a challenge. I 
cupped my hands and emitted a whistle 





Doc and I halved this one 


that I hoped would half-way imitate the 
one still ringing in my ears. As the note 
left my lips an instantaneous answer 
came from the thick brush below. I re- 
peated. The answer repeated. Then, be- 
hind the screen of timber and brush, the 
twigs began to snap. 

I dropped into a crouch behind a 
windfall as I shoved the safety from my 


rifle. That bull elk below was coming to- 
ward me, bugling as he came. He was 
mad. I could hear him stamp and paw 
the ground before he bugled. Each of his 
challenging blasts I answered. 

Then came a rending smack from the 
brush not fifty yards down the slope. 
Out past the screening growth burst a 
great five-point bull. He looked big as a 
house—head erect, horns back, nose 
quivering as he sniffed the air for a scent. 

Evidently the scent from the herd I 
had just stampeded acted as a perfect 
decoy. Mr. Bull lifted his nose skyward, 
and I had a first-hand sight of a bugling 
elk. Wonderful! Impressive! It nearly 
won that elk his life. I drew my sights 
down on his body with a twinge of re- 
gret. The bold defiance of the challeng- 
ing animal was inspiring. It was the fear 
that I might only wound him which held 
me from showing myself behind the 
windfall and giving the animal a break, 
as a man does in flushing a spotted covey 
of birds. 

I pulled the trigger. Distinctly the slap 
of my .303 sounded back. The bull went 
down as though his feet had 
been kicked out from under 
him. He never moved again. 
That first shot had torn right 
through his heart. 

I bled the big fellow; but 
when it came to dressing, I 
again appreciated the bull’s 
size. While I was still strug- 
gling at the task two Indian 
packers hove in sight on the 
trail. I hailed them. 

While the three of us dressed 
the animal, a burst of shots 
suddenly sounded from down 
the valley below. 

“Doc or Stony,” I said to the 
Indians. “We were all to meet 
in the little meadow below.” 


HE Indians told me to go 

on if I wished and they 
would take care of my kill. I 
started angling down the ridge 
so as to come out at the 
little meadow I had sighted 
from my position. 

As I was almost to the open 
ground I came upon Stony. He 
was dressing a nice spiked bull. 
“Couldn’t resist it,’ Stony 
spoke. “This one will be ten- 
der as chicken.” 

I started to help Stony. 
While we were at the task an- 
other half dozen rifle shots, to 
the north of us, gave signal 
that Webb, Two-Gun or John- 
son was having some luck. 
After we had finished the dress- 
ing of Stony’s bull, we started 
on across the meadow and up 
the opposite ridge toward the 
last shooting. On the way we 
picked up Doc, considerably off his as- 
signed trail but nevertheless in the gen- 
eral direction of where he should have 
been. The three of us proceeded on up 
the ridge and soon came across Two- 
Gun. He had a nice four-point bull to 
show for his volley of shots and was cer- 
tainly tickled that we had arrived in 
time for the menial task of dressing. 
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As it was almost noon, Stony sug- 
gested that we return to camp and bring 
back a couple of pack-mules to take our 
game out that day. The suggestion fitted 
our appetites. Back to camp we went, to 
find Webb and Johnson already there, 
sprawled out empty-handed and all in. 

I felt kind of cocky around camp that 
afternoon. The first bull knocked down 
was mine, and it was the biggest. John- 
son had taken a particular delight in 
roasting me the day before, and now it 
was my turn to roast him. However, I 
used poor judgment in telling of my mis- 
taking the first-jumped herd for our 
mules. Again I had to take it on the chin. 

That night Stony planned the next 
day’s hunt. The opposite side of the 
main ridge was to be our goal. Doc, 
Webb and Johnson, not having secured 
their kill, would be assigned to the best 
stands. Two-Gun and I would have to 
play dog and take the draw bottoms. We 
all listened intently as Stony mapped the 
ground for us and gave us a general idea 
of the lay of the country. All but Doc. 
He squirmed and fidgeted around until 
Two-Gun finally came out with the dec- 
laration that he believed Doc really was 
lousy. Doc didn’t offer an argument. 


HERE was no fog the next morn- 

ing. Following instructions, Two- 
Gun and I hit for the draw bottom be- 
tween the forks of a ridge leading away 
from camp. Stony, Doc, Webb and 
Johnson held to the ridge. When Two- 
Gun and I were near- 
ly to the creek at the 
bottom of the draw, 
the bugling started in 
response to Stony’s 
calling up on the ridge. 
For a few moments I 
thought I was going to 
have to shoot another 
elk out of my trail to 
keep him from running 
over me, but a barking 
of rifles up on the ridge 
suddenly. stopped the 
bugling in the brush 
ahead of me. Hardly 
five minutes after the 
first shooting, a second 
blasting started. Two- 
Gun cut over to my 
side of the draw, and 
we started up the ridge 
toward it. 

When we got there, 
Webb and Johnson had 
an elk apiece. Johnson pranced around 
his like a dog over a bone. He didn’t 
want us even to help him turn the bull 
over. It was only after we started in- 
quiring about the five shots in Johnson’s 
elk that Webb opened up and confiden- 
tially gave us the low-down. Two-Gun 
and I soaked in an earful. 

Johnson and Webb had come together 
near a split in the ridge and had paused 
for a rest. As they sat there a big bull 
elk unexpectedly popped out of the 
brush not twenty-five yards away. Webb 
saw him first, snatched up his rifle and 
let drive. The brute whirled and started 
back downhill, and Webb gave him two 
more to stop him. Then, as the elk 
dropped, Johnson leaped past Webb and 
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in a dozen strides was alongside the ani- 
mal. As he reached it the elk attempted 
to rise. Johnson’s position made it im- 
possible for Webb to shoot. Instead of 
using his rifle to fell the animal, John- 
son grasped its horns and attempted to 
hold the brute down. The lucky part of 
the affair was that Johnson was a big, 
husky Swede with plenty of meat on his 
bones, and Webb’s three shots had left 
the elk without strength to rise. 


\ ," 7 EBB was proceeding to give John- 

son a piece of his mind on such 
brainless tactics when a second bull 
bounded from the brush. The animal 
evidently caught the blood scent and 
stopped still. 

“Now shoot ’im! Don’t bull-dog ’im!” 
shouted Webb, and Johnson emptied his 
rifle into the animal, never stopping un- 
til the magazine clicked empty. 

While we helped Johnson and Webb 
dress their kill Doc and Stony came 
along. Doc was still squirming, but 
seemed to get as much kick out of see- 
ing the kills as if he had downed them 
himself. We all pitched in, and by noon 
we were ready for the Indian packers. 

That night in camp I had my chance 
at dishing out the “ribbing.” Johnson 
took it good-naturedly. While the argu- 
ment was at its hottest Stony came in 
with the first bit of bad news on the 
trip. The weather had turned suddenly 
warm, and our meat was not standing 
the heat any too well. We all had our 


In the Next Issue 


. ULLS—GOOD AND BAD,” by F. B. 
KELLEY. Circus elephants that never lost 
their jungle traits. 


“THE TANGLED WEB,” by CrarKE VENA- 
BLE. One of the best bird-dog stories of the year. 


“THE BUCK IN THE RAIN,” by ArcuiBaLp pe 
RuTLEDGE. South Carolina and deer. 


“BAY DUCKS,” by Rocer T. Peterson. How to 
identify the divers in flight. 


elk but Doc. Stony announced that the 
next day we would try to give Doc his 
chance, but the morning after that we 
must hit the trail for home. 

We all agreed, though it cut our in- 
tended ten days to seven. Even Doc 
seemed to offer no objection. Tonight 
he squirmed and scratched more than 
ever. The grin on Two-Gun’s face as he 
watched made me suspicious. I cornered 
Two-Gun outside the cook tent. It was 
as I suspected. During chow Two-Gun 
had amused himself by picking elk hairs 
off his trousers and carefully dropping 
them down the open back of Doc’s shirt. 

The next morning Stony took Doc 
under his wing and sent him down an 
open, burnt ridge with wide draws on 


either side. Doc was to proceed down 
the ridge to the green timber near the 
bottom. A stand there was to be his, 
while the rest of us drove the draws. 

“There’s a good-sized creek at the bot- 
tom of the ridge,” Stony told us. “Elk 
going off the range cross there. Doc is 
almost sure of a shot.” 

Doc didn’t have much to say when 
we started out. We gave him a half- 
hour handicap to get in position before 
we started our drive. When the half 
hour was up, we scattered and started 
down the draw. 

For two hours I bucked brush as I 
never had before. Higher up on the 
ridge, I could now and then hear Stony 
give his call. A dozen times it was an- 
swered. There were plenty of elk around, 
for certain. Working near to the foot 
of the ridge, I sighted Stony above me. 

“Take it easy,” he called. ‘“Doc’s 
stand is just ahead, and there’s half a 
dozen tracks leading down there.” 

I joined Stony and saw for myself the 
fresh tracks of a half dozen cows and 
bulls making down toward the creek 
crossing. Slowly we made our way, grad- 
ually closing in. Two-Gun and Webb 
showed up below, with Johnson on the 
opposite side. We entered the green tim- 
ber. Not a sound from Doc’s rifle. 

“They should have crossed his stand 
by now,” Stony confided to me. 

We moved into the clear. Still no Doc. 

“What is the matter with that bird?” 
Stony finally exploded. “Here’s where 

they crossed, and Doc’s 
stand was on the trail 
just above.” 


WO-GUN, Webb 

and Johnson came 
up, and we began 
whistling for Doc. No 
answer. 

“He must have got 
the wrong trail,” Stony 
finally offered. ‘“Let’s 
drop down to the creek 
and have a drink, then 
scatter out for him as 
make back for 
camp.” 

We dropped down 
the ridge a hundred 
yards and broke out on 
the open bank of a 
noisy, swift-flowing 
creek. At first I thought 
Stony had _ sighted 
something when he 
stopped short and stared ahead. Then I 
caught the cause. There was Doc, stand- 
ing knee-deep in the cold water of that 
creek taking a splash bath. He hadn't 


-even heard us come up. 


“Flush any seam-pheasants?” Two- 
Gun shouted out as a greeting. 

Doc whirled and looked sheepish. 
“IT wasn’t lousy,” he boasted. “It was 
this heavy underwear and the spruce 
needles.” 

Stony gave up. “Quit flirting with 
pneumonia, and let’s get back to camp,” 
he shouted. “You can have my elk.” 

Coming out, we checked in at the 
ranger station with twelve pack-mules 
of elk meat, the first party out and with 
an elk apiece to show for our efforts. 

















Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A Connecticut Small-Mouth Wins First Place 


UCH concern has been felt 
by bass anglers—and 
rightly so—regarding the 


future supply of both the 
large-mouth and small-mouth black 
bass in many parts of this country, 
because of the difficulty in rearing 
these fish under hatchery condi- 
tions. It has long been recognized 
that black bass cannot be artificially 
manipulated to secure the eggs and 
milt as can salmon and trout. In 
order to rear bass, it is necessary 
to maintain the brood fish in ponds 
under almost entirely natural con- 
ditions. This necessitates the taking 
over of large areas of land and a 
consequent heavy outlay of money. 
Further than that, because of the 
highly cannibalistic nature of the 
bass, it is difficult to keep the fin- 
gerlings on hand for any length of 
time without having the larger fish 
feed upon their brothers and sisters 
of inferior development. Then, too, 
the food problem itself has always 
been a difficult one, since bass—in 
fact, almost all of the warm-water 
species—do not take at all kindly 
to any methods of artificial feeding. 

“In short,” says a bulletin pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
(Experiments in the Culture of the 
Black Bass and Other Pond Fish, by 
H. S. Davis and A. H. Wiebe), “trout 
culture may be likened to the feeding of 
cattle and sheep in pens or corrals, while 
pond culture is analogous to rearing 
stock in a pasture or on the open range.” 

Very great progress has been made, 
however, in black-bass culture since 
Dr. Dwight Lydell conducted his pioneer 
experiments several decades ago—espe- 
cially during the past four or five years. 
Particular credit is due to the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries and to Mr. Charles 
O. Hayford, Superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Fish Hatchery at Hacketts- 
town. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in bass culture has been the dis- 
covery of a satisfactory method to 
make the rearing ponds self-sustaining 
from the standpoint of food to nourish 
the fry. It is a well-known fact that 
bass, during the first few months of 
their life, feed almost entirely upon 
microscopic crustaceans and aquatic in- 
sects. Fertilizing the ponds with equal 
parts of sheep manure and _ super- 
phosphate or with soy-bean meal pro- 
duces a natural supply of these essen- 
tials in the young bass’ diet. 

Mr. Hayford’s experiments in this re- 
spect have been especially remarkable. 
He noted that the ponds in which trout 
were reared contained an excellent sup- 
ply of this natural food through having 
been fertilized by the trout droppings. 





Mr. Yettko’s 744-pound small-mouth bass 


However, trout, not being bottom feed- 
ers, utilize very little of this food. It was 
found, therefore, that these same ponds 
were ideal for the young bass because 
of the abundance of minute forms of 
animal life, such as daphnia and other 
crustaceans, which they contained. 

At the Fairport, Iowa, station of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries experiments 
showed that the bass production in fer- 
tilized ponds was from 20 to‘25 per cent 
greater than in unfertilized ponds. As a 
result, an average production of 6,397 
fingerlings per acre was obtained. 


A TER the fingerlings reach a length 
of about two inches, fish form the 
major portion of the bass’ menu. Ex- 
periments indicate that the blackhead or 
fathead minnow and the golden shiner— 
the latter, particularly—give the best 
results. 

Things have progressed to such a 
stage that the Fairport station has 
found it profitable to raise its own 
brood bass rather than to obtain them 
by seining operations in local waters, as 
has been done heretofore in practically 
all hatcheries where bass were raised. In 
this way, better selection is possible, and 
an accurate check is kept on the age 
of the fish and their productivity at dif- 
ferent ages. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
future of the black bass is definitely 
assured. There is no reason to believe 
that our children and grandchildren 
won’t have the same chance of catching 


a large bass as did Mr. Edward 
Yettko, who on September 6, 1931, 
at Lakewood Park, Connecticut, 
caught a 714-pound smallmouth. 
And the remarkable feature of Mr. 
Yettko’s catch, as he himself ex- 
plains in his story printed below, is 
that this first-prize small-mouth was 
taken in a heavily fished lake within 
the precincts of a large city. All of 
which merely shows what can be 
done by intelligent and intensive 
methods of fish culture. 

The tackle used by Mr. Yettko 
consisted of a Shakespeare rod and 
reel and a South Bend line and Bass- 
Oreno. 


MY CITY-LIMIT BASS 
By Edward Yettko 


HE lake at Lakewood Park, 

Connecticut, has recently 
yielded some surprisingly large 
catches. I say “surprisingly” be- 
cause of the lake’s location. The 
park is leased by the city for recre- 
ation purposes. As a matter of fact, 
it is situated within city limits and 
is in the heart of a well-populated 
territory. 

Early last season I hooked on to 
a daddy bass, but lost my spoon and 
quite a bit of my line, which snapped 
on the first rush. I had cast into a cove, 
and suddenly my line became taut. As 
nothing further happened, I surmised 
that I was hooked on to a stump. I laid 
my rod down on a rock, preparatory to 
seeing what I could do about loosening 
the line. All of a sudden the reel began 
to hum, and out went the line. I made a 
swan dive for my rod and checked the 
line. Then, setting the hook, I tried to 
turn the fish in his mad rush. The bass, 
however, had other ideas on the matter. 
The result was that the line parted in 
the middle. 

Is there a fisherman living who doesn’t 
understand how I felt? It seemed as 
though my heart were made of lead. I 
couldn’t convince myself that I would 
ever again match up with such a fish. 

However, this story is about the turn 
in my tide of fortune—a turn wherein 
Mr. Bass came out second best—so let 
us get going. 

On Labor Day, 1931, I was on the 
shore of the same lake casting a Bass- 
Oreno from a filled-in roadway crossing 
a narrow neck of the lake. I cast out 
across a shallow bar which sloped right 
down into the deep water alongside the 
roadway. My plug had just hit the sur- 
face when—wham/! A bass shot out of 
the water with my plug dangling in its 
mouth. For a moment I thought that a 
young geyser had erupted. The fish 
leaped at least two feet out of the water, 
and the spray (Continued on page 66) 
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ruffed grouse (known as a ’* in the North and “pheasant” 
uced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


ptarmigan, and sage hens; “intro 


Field & Stream—October, 1932 


THE OPEN SRAsons HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the 
close season is 
CONSULT FEDE AL. ‘AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as pend Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game 
birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further restrict shooting hou 
The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail”, the bird known as “partridge” in the South; sean 


* includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 


in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as 
provisions of minor importance are omitted from this summary. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama — isd turkey (gobbler), also Stee. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, in Mobile, Baldwin 
and Washington Counties, Nov. I-Jan 

Aleska.—All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 

of Kruzof and Partotshikof Islands. Eyak Lake, and in Keystone Canyon 

iocioting one-half mile each side of Richardson Highway from Valdez to 

Seresliae Gulch, and Curry and Alaska Ravlroad closed areas) Caribou, south 

of Yukon River, Aug. 20- JI (except in closed areas on Steese Highway 

at bay J b, - Summit and ae 3 by no open season); north, no close 

it + long), cast of long. 138° only (seuth- 

eastern Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. yoo on Kenai Peninsula south of Kenai 

River and Skilak Lake and north of Kusilof River and Tustumena Lake ; sheep 

and goat on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and geet on Baranot and 

Chichagof Islands, no open season. Killing of females and you 


ont gricely roy non-residents, Sept. I-June 20, for residents, 
a to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier . hv to Alsek 
River; ps tmy to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and west 
edge of Hubbard Glacier to Bering River; drainage to west side of Cook Inlet 
ween west bank of Susitna River to its confluence with Yentna River 
—_ along west bank c 4 Yentna River to its confluence with Skwentna River 
hence along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and old 
pen from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak Bay, all of Alaska 
Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Iiamna Lake, and old portage 
from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on lands of Hawkins, Hinchin- 
brook, Montague, Yakobi, and Shuyak; drainage area to Shelikof Strait on 
north side of Kodiak Island, between Capes Ugat and [he oti: Kenai Peninsula 
west of ~~ 150° and summit of Kena: ena in rest of Territory, resi- 
dents, no close season. Black bear, no close sease 


Black tail or mule deer, bear, south of Gila River, and bobwhite, 
Mearns quail. rail, gallinule, throughout State, no open season. Hild turkey 
south of a River and in that — of Yavapai County west of Big ¢ hin 
Valley and Verde River, no open season. Quail, in Apache and Navajo Coun- 
ties, no open season. Coot, Nov 10. Dec. 15. Whitewmes, July - Aug JI 
Peecary or javelina, Nov. 1-Jan. Pe Oct. 16- Now. 15, exe Kast 
irrel, im State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south of Gila pm 
Salt River base mendian, no open season. 
po age ‘r ee fe a tr — gobbler, Nov. er Nov. 19 and Dec. 20-Jan. Bs 
in State, Apr. 1-Apr. = Squirrels my 15. 
oe ‘s Oct. the r Rol, ‘Sept 1-Nov. W. Gallinule, Nov. 1-No 
California —Dcer (male, encase spike buck), in cee 2 2% and 3, Aue 1. 
Sept. 14; im Districts 1, ¥4, 23, 24, and 25, Se 15; a District 
I” (deer on —¥e 3 b. more > baie hes to cach snes set 1o-€ 15; m 
1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 2. 2%, no - 
and valley quail, in District 1% Jao 1. Det ti Bobwhite, mn 
State, no open season. H'aterfow!, in Districts 4 . 4a, 4e, 19, 20, Wa, 21, 
and 22, may be hunted only on Wednesdays, BN, ” Sundays, legal holidays, 
ind in District 4a weterfow! may 











triets 4, 414, 434, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Reils, 0 open season. (For counties in each 
game district see Game Laws, 1931.32.) 

Colorado.—Squirrcl, Abert, black ortufted car, no open season. Elk, open season 
may be declared by commissioner if requested by’ county commissioners on 
account of damage to crops. 

ticut.— Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or employee, 
may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, deer destroy 
ing fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 
within 12 hours. 


Delaware —Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 
ee Guy closed to all nation until 1933. Deer, wild turkey, in 


Sumter County, no open season. Dove, m Monroe and Broward Counties, 
Sept. 16-Nov is Ducks may be taken on qe Jackson, and Miccosukee 
Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday only 
of each week durmg open season. Calliaule, Nov. 20-Nov. 


ia. —Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, 

jabersham, L: mm, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, Union, 

bel mg White, Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Manon, ge - boyy oy Chatta- 

Muse . and Stewart Counties, no open Fox squerrel 

mw ~~ season. Quail, in Pierce County, may be tanted on "Tecdays and Fri- 
days « 

Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Roise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, and 
Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of =r Salmon and east 3 ‘i atthe 
Salmon, Oct. 1-Oct. 26; im remainder of County, Oct. S-Nov. 10; in 

Clearwater County north and west of North Fork and Little North Ferk Clear- 





. and > 
Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and 
‘counties, Oct, 20-Oct. 24; in Washington County, Oct. 1-Oct ie 
\ b se, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Val- 
nd Clearwater Counts, Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep ba 
only—under special license ; fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and 

Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25. Elk, im Sa and Idaho Counties, 

Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, 1. 

Jec. 1S; in Franklin County, Oct. 20-Oct. 0; in Teton County, Ort. 15- Nov. 1. 

Deer, elk, mountam goat, mountam sheep season, except as above. 

ry, Clearester, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 

Perce, and Ghoshone C s, Sept. 1-May 31, m rest of State, no close season. 
(See Game Laws, 1931- Toe for local seasons on upland game birds ) 

—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; 
in southern zone, July 1-Dec. i. (For counties in each zone, see Game Laws, 
1931-32.) 

Kansas. —Kail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Maine—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County. Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, 
Nov. l-Nov. 30, and m Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 15. Hare, rabbit, in Andros- 
coggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-March J. 

Maryland.—Decr (male—having two or more points to one antler), in Allegany 
County and on Woodmont Rod and Gun Club grounds in Washington County, 
Dec. I-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. Squirrel, additional open 

seasom, Nov. 15-Dec. 24, except in Allegany. Cecil, and Garrett Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 24 only. Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933. [ 
al season, Sept. 1-Sept 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties. 








husetts.—iuropean hare, in ge wl County, no close season. Hare or 
rabbit, m Nantucket County, Oct. 20. * Qeail, in Essex, H. 
Hampshire, Middlesex. Nantucket, Wor Berkshire -_ — Coun: 


thes, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes Guat, Ro Open s«: 
Michigan. —Director of conservation may shorten of close season 
me 





in Upper Peninsula, “Oct. 1-Oct. 
£, Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15- 
“ chen, in Upper Peninsula, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 12; in Lower Peninsula, ‘Ont 18-Oct. 26. Eider duck, fo open season. 
—R ts may be hunted during the closed season with sticks and dogs 
but without gun. 

Montana. —/ecr (males only—with horns | not less than 4 inches long), in Gone 
Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 25-Now. 25; deer (either sex), Mine 
Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, and part of Ravalli Counties, Oct 25 Nov. 
23. m part of Ravatti County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; mn part of Glacier County, Oct 
13-Now 15. deer, m Blame, Carbon, Carter, Custer, Daniels, Dawson, Fergus, 
Garfield, Liberty Musselshell, McCone, Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, 
Prac. Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Sheridan, Toole, Teton, Treasure. 





Valley, a. ont rts of . Store, ¢ Gotten. Giaties, and Pondera 
Counties, va, Ait, io Madison, Petroleum, Pon- 
dera, and on me ‘Gallatin, Tes | Pomel Commies, Oct. 15-Now 15; 
in part of Lewis and Clark County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in parts of Lewis and 
Clark and Teton Counties, Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 2 
Oct. 20, and in Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20; in part of Granite County, eon 
l- — 15; m rest of State, no open season. Commission may make regulations 
affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. untain goet, in Ravall: County 
on west side of Bitter Root River, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. 





Nebraska. —Game, ag pe and parks commission may open season IS gave os or 


Nevada.— Dever, in Clark “> Washoe Counties, Oct. bar WO. Rabbit, quail, g 
1 


less, between Sept. 16 and Dec. 31 on grouse, prairie chicken, and 





use 
and agro in Clark Co., Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Fish and game commissioners fix 
season on deer with branched horns, and wand poo and boards of county 
cunanicsionsrs may shorten or close season enti: 


New ew —Deer, in Coos County (except in towns of Dalton, Whitefield, 
15- 





‘ov. 1-Dec. 15), Oct. 18-Now. 30; in Carrol! County, Nov 
04 in Cheshire County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Gratton County, Nov. 1-De 
1S; in Rockingham County, Dec. 15-Jan. 1; in rest of State, Dec. 1-Dec 31 
Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, ae Rockingham, and “x ard Counties 
only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 1 ~. W. Gallinule, Sept. lo-Nov. 30. 





Now. Jersey —Qvait in Bergen, aaa Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic 


. Union, and Warren Counties, no open season until March 
rouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, _ Monmouth, 
Union Counties, no open season until Mar. 28, 195: 





New Mexico.—State game and fish commission fixes seasons and tes limits on 


New York.—Commission ma 


upland and big game. Deer, wild turkey, in McKinley County, no open season. 
Season closed on hobwhite quail throughout State, and on all quer! in McKinley 
and Otero Counties. 

shorten open sea: on game (sce Game Laws, 
1931.32). Deer (male), m Adirondacks, Oct. 25-Nov. 15, except im Greene 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8, on own land with shotgun only in Dutchess County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, Seho- 
harie, and Orange Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15, in rest of State. no —_ season 
Bear, unprotected, in Clinton, <r pay Essen, — Greene, and Ulster 
Counties, but license and tag required from Nov = to Oct. 24. 
Varying hare, Oct. 25-Mar. 1 Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 25-Jan. 3 A gues in 
Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, gs Oy Monroe, Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, 
and Onondaga Counties, Oct far 31. Fox squirrel, no open season. Pheas- 
ant, Oct. 25-Oct. 1 except Sunday. Quail, in om 


chusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. 3; south of above railroads, “Oct 
Long Igland —Warying hare, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Cottontail bia 

J. Fox squirrel, no open season. 

Eider duck, no open season. 





, Nov 4 Dee: 


North Carolina.—Bvor, western Mort Carolina, Oct. 1-Dec. JI. Deer, western 


North 


North Carolina, Nov. 1-Dec 


Dakota —Decr, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Township 150), Divide, Burke, Kenville, Ward. Bottineau (west of 
a 76), McHenry, Pierce, Benson, eames Cavalier, Nelson, Grand Forks, 
ish, and Pembina Counties, no open Sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16- 
Oct. 16. ee grouse, in Bottineau, C2 Cavalier, Pembina, and Rolette Counties 
only, Oct 16, 


Ohio.—Kail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 


Pennsylvania.—Decr (male with two or more 


Rhode ante & pheasont, in town of New Shoreham (4 days’ 
nd 


—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, W. pooper and Friday 
of cach week during open season and on ppd Day and Christmas and 
New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 


Bear, in ie, Rance wg and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 
Franklin grouse, son. Sooty or blue grouse, ruffed grouse, in 
— Union, and Wallowa ( Counties, Aug. 20-5 Chinese pheasants, in 
‘oln, Tillamook, Clatsop, Wasco, Wheeler, Jefferson, — ari 
Carey S Canute no open season. Mountain or plumed a Califorma or valley 
quail, in Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Yamhill, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, ( 
lam, Crook, Sherman, Morrow, Deschutes, Marion, Coos, and Curry Count 
Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Sage hen, in Baker and Union Counties only, Aug. 15S-Aug 2s. 
pray rm? in Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties 









s to one antler). Bear under 
one year old, no open omer. Grouse, rina-' ie “a a wail and turkey 
Nov. 1-Nov. 26, Tees and Wed. of first week, Mon. Wea 

second week, Thurs. Fri, and Sat. of third and ae ook Reeves pheasant, 
no —_ season. Turkey, in Berks, Bradford, Carbon, Dauphin, Lackawanna, 
Lebano _uzerne, Monroe, p Reena. Perry, Pike, —— 
Tioga. w ayne and Wyomi Count > open season. Ked squirrel, Nov. 1- 
Aug. 15. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. \ Gallinnles Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 





- Oct 
Nov. $ and 19, c. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), New Sand ie 





South Carolina.—/ecr, in GeouneiBe, Oconee, and Pickens Count 


South Dakota.—Drcr (male with two or more points 


Tennessee.— Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 


babes “ang 5 tailed deer (male, with 


Vv 


Virginia 


lermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, 


ities, Open sea- 
m one day only—Jan. 1, 1933. In Chester, Lexington, Richland, Saluda, 
. lendale C 


lying — two miles of the Salketchie River, no open season. Between 
Septem! and Thanksgiving day rabbits may be hunted without firearms 
and pow all without dogs. 

s*to one antler), in Mende, 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River nae only, Nov. ». 





vil, in Johnson Coun- 
ty. Nov. I-Jan. 1; in Sullivan County, Nov. 15- ky . Rail, no open season. 
Gallinule, Nov. . ¥. 








pronged horn). west of Pecos River, Nov. 
16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastrop, a Eastland, en og Hemphill, pyre 
son, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts, San Saba, and Stephens Counties, no open 
season. Squirrel, additional season, bon 1-July Wild turkey gobblers, 
Nov. 16-Dec. JI, except in Cherokee, Nacogdoches, Angelina, San Pec 
Sabine, Tyler, Jasper, Newton, Leon, Harris, Houston, Madison, Trinity, 
Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, M: jomery, Robertson, Brazos, Burleson, 
Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. pr. 30 only. Wild turkey, in 








Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, po Pinto, pe. Ae Shackelford, San Saba, and 
Harrison Counties, no 


|. Prairie chicken, in Collingsworth os 
County, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; 

3: in Howard and Stephens 
Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; 
in ben Zone, 









f ; in South Zone, Aug. 
divided ‘sy Texas-Mexican Railway from Laredo to we Rov Chri: 
smipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16- Jan. si] in —_ Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 1s. “Rei 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31 Gollule, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone, 
1-Nov. 30. Nort South Pda defined in Service and Rageihdary : 
nouncements, Bs S. No 76, obtainable from “ye of ot eae Survey, Wash 
ington, D. C., of im State game law, to be had from Game, Fish, and Oyster 
Commission, Austin, Tex. 





missioner may fix seasons on quail, grouse, sage eo dove and 
pheasant State Game Refuge Commuttee may fix — season on elk. 
s, on waters or shores 
of Joe's Pond in towns of Danville, “Cabot ‘and Whiden Stone Pond or Shadow 
Lake in town of Glover, Caspian Lake in tow reensboro, and Groton or 
Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Cottontail rabbits, no close season. 


ia. —Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, coe in 
King 


‘enia. 
Northumberland, W: cpmacctond, Gloucester, Lonce aster, Richmond, 


ty and Staflord Counties, no 


Nov. 0, and in Augusta, Bland, Frederick, Grayson, Montgome 
Rockingham, Russell, Shenandoah, Smyth,  Tageeel, Washington, and Wythe 
Counties, no open se plainly visible above the hair, 
in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, 


> 








Wild turkey, ruffed grouse, bobwhite q@ait, in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, 
Greene, Loudoun, Orange, Prince | Ww ‘tine, Rappahannock, and Stallions Coun, 

thes, and west of Blue Ridge tains, Nov. 15- nw, ae in Highland 
County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; heresy in Giles, Lee, Pulaski, Roanoke, Russell, 
Scott, Smyth, Taeeosil, ee. Wise, Albemarle, Franklin, Henry, Lan- 
caster, Northumberland, Richmond, and Westmoreland Counties, no open sea- 
oni wild turkey, rufied grouse, quail, m Alleghany, Bath, and Highland Coun- 

5 idge } 


Nov. 15-Noy. 30, 
hursdays, or Sundays, nor on Back Bay, 





Nevaed or ts on Wednesdays, 
rincess Anne County, on Wileaen Saturdays, or ‘Duntiee 
ashington. —Open seasons on deer (male), fom, "a rabbit, squirrel, and upland 
game birds fixed by county game commiss: 
West Virginia.—Devr, in Greenbrier. Readsibh Sidhaton Webster, Pocahontas, 
fae yor Monongaha, Grant ~ret Mineral, Senge mip and Morgan 
‘ounties, Ds 





Dec. 10. In rest of State, open season. Ked squirrel, O- 
, in Cabell, Lincoln, rede Putnam “a Wayne Conmlen, ao 





Wisconsin.—Decr (male not less than one year old), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, 
| Marathon, Langlade; Oconto, and all counties north thereof, Nov. 21- 
30 (open in even years, closed in odd) ; /ucks, in rest of State, ) ‘does 
} sughout State, no open season. Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, 
Kenosha, Milwaukee. Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Was jon, and Waukesha 
Counties, no open season; in rest of State, Nov. 1-J ne 
Wrening —D. “7 (male ey Sete’ horns) on ron SS: Natrona, My 
-Oct. 18, in Congaeh, John: 
qc 15-Oct, 31; in , 
prings a akie Counties, no open Lh in Lincoln, Sublette, and 
nta_ Counties, Oct. 1- Nov 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta 
Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; in Big Horn 
parry Oct. 15-Oct. 31, in Albany and Carton Counties, Oct. i-Oct ‘fh Bull 
moose, under special permit from Commissioner, in parts of foo Park, and 
Teton’ Counties Sept. 15- ; m parts of Lincoln and Sub! 


ae 
fi 













ATL 
Oct. 3 
ye grouse), in Campbe' 


15. Grouse (except sa 
Oct. 14; m Crook, Platte, and Weston Counties, Sept. 1-S 

Lincoln, Sublette, and Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Nov 15; "in Sheridan 
County, Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Sove hen, in Carbon, Goshen, Laramie, Sheridan and 
Teton capes no doveaes season. 


CANADA.—C h Ci National Parks of Canada, Ot- 





tawa, Ont., for full text o ré Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 


Alberta.— All big game must have horns at least four inches in length. Deer, moose 
and caribou, im restricted areas of Clearwater, Brazeau and Athabasca Forests 
under special license, 1-Oct. 31. Deer, moose and caribou, north of North 
bag eer - River and east of the ‘Canadi nadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton 

Macleod, no open season. Close season on moose south of the Canadian 
Pacife Railway —_ Calgary to Banff and west of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Calgary to Mac Sharp-tailed grouse, north of Kerrobert—Coronation— 
Lacombe eovy on Red Deer River, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. South of above line 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Duck. goose, coot, rail and Wilson's snipe, Sept a Mu, 
except north of the Clearwater and Athabasca Rivers Sept. 1-Nov. 

British Columbia —Open seasons on aay ad game birds fixed somali ~ Cotes: 

in-Council, which may be obtained from commissioner, Victoria, B. C. 
Local seasons are prescribed in op Eastern and Western Districts on upland 
game birds. Quail, Oct. 1$-Nov. . Sept. 10-Oct. 31; phoom, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 30. (See Game Laws for 1932 ) Bull moose, im Atlin, 
boo, and Omineca Electoral Districts and portion oi Skeena Electoral District 
within boundaries of Eastern —y and Kamloops Electoral District, north 
of fifty-first — Sept. 15: in Fernie and Columbia Electoral 
Districts, Sept. 1 ee MM; in en of Province. no open season. Bull caribou, 
in Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral I Districts, Cari- 
boo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and except south main line 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; ‘in rest of Bee wadlg-ony no open 
season. Bull clk (wapiti), ? Fernie and Columbia gir Districts (except 
Columbia ae = of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of 
Province, ason. Mole mountain sheep, in Eastern District on-4 of 
Canadian Nasional ‘Ratiway and in Cariboo and Lillooet 
south of the mai 
a. and C : y 3 

rovince, no open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District (ex North 

and South ‘Okanagan, and Grand Forks-Greemwood Efectoral Districts) Sept. 

15; in Wenere District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 17-Dee. 

is Sale deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail 
in North and South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral 











Phas 30. 
a 10. 15, Hy rhe oly ooh, Wilson's sni 
Dec. 31; in Western District, Oct. 15-Jan. fer 
cept brant, Nov. “15-Oct. a Mlestern District, west summit Cascades and 
Atlin Electoral District, and includes Vancouver Island and islands, except tee 
migratory birds. Eastern District includes rest of Province. Although open 
seasons are general, there are exceptions in pene every case, and any person 
desiring to shoot << em. upland game birds or migratory game birds should 
communicate with the Game Commissioner, Vane B. C, 
obtain detailed information. F wigs —o 
Monhete = Hoy arian partvids lac, Ov ay Duck and rail, north 
Sept. I-Nov. 30: south, Sept. 20-N P ‘* cane 
New usiihiie-bine on Grand ah Campobello, and Deer Islands, no 
open season, but a poiten $ pane, under $1 a from Minister, may take 
one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. ¥ pecial license (fee, =). may 
take two bears, Apr. I-June wre fsa Cpartridor), on Grand soaan, © 
| ol “se a og t3? se oe son. MW aterfocl, coot, rail, on islands in 
oral anan Group, Oct. lan. “ Ae ock and W ilsor 
in Grand Manan Group, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. ton aps cand 
Northwe: mpog ergene yo male patty mountain sheep, or mountain goat with 
a a “ foot, and their young, no open season. Governor General in Council 
. by regulation, aie seasons. 
ees satin, —Deer, —_ only on Cape Breton Island. Moose, on Bret 
Island, no open sea: a on Pann on Cape Breton Island, og t. oy mis. 
Goose, brant, in “Watitax, 3 and s Counties, under | 
Minister, Dec. cb. 14. Duck, “<a in Cumberland County, Sept. Se as 





Cansdian. "Pacific Railay to Heron Bay, Oct. 20-Nov. 25; ye of 
Nipissing and the French River and south of the main oag! of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, Nov-.1-Nov. 25, except a eg Island mn 
the District of Algoma, where the opén season is Pry © Fon 10-Nov. 25; South 
of the French sone Mattawa Rivers, except south-western and ea Pema es, 
Nov. $-Nov. 20, inclusive. I ‘aterfowt, A ilson's snipe or jacksnipe, rail, coot, gal- 
linwle, north and west of vane h and Mattawa Rivers and in all Georgian Bay 
waters, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; south, Sept igben 15. Eider duck, th of Queber- 
Cocheane! Winnipeg tine of Connon National Railway only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Quebec. — Moose, south of St. — River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 
Saskatchewan—Deer, moose (males only), coribou, north of T. 
15-Dec. 14; south “of sownshl oa no open season. Hun. partridge, Soe ts Non te MM 















—— rabbit, plarmigan, willow grouse or portridge, 
¢, plover, curls r wild or migratory Binds ( (except hawks 
raat, UN rotected, an “except capercailzic, or black game, 90 open season), 


onde 
Oct. 1-D 
MEXICO. De (male). oath of 2h parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; south of 20th 


parallel, July 16-Oct. 15. a 

Bear, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit Sept 1-Feb. 28 

- n dy hite-winged doves, S 

. Wilson's snipe, duck, goose, swam, Nov. 1- 

laa ig via gph, Sa ee curassow, cojeiite, 
|. Inteater, b 

Paca, armadillo, an -Jan. 3. rind Sept. 1-Nov . =_ one 

















ror many years the United States Department of Agriculture published each year a poster showing briefly the 
game laws of the United States and Canada. FIELD & STREAM always reproduced this poster in the Sep- 
tember, October, November and December issues, This year we were informed no poster would be published. 
Because we believe that the printing of this material in FIELD & STREAM constitutes a valuable service to 
our readers who are making plans for their fall and winter hunting, we undertook the task. These data have been 
compiled in the office of FIELD & STREAM. The seasons given are those furnished us by the different states 
and the Biological Survey. In the case of migratory birds the seasons shown are periods when such birds may 
be taken without violating either Federal regulations or state laws. We have arranged and listed the material 
furnished us to the best of our ability, but we cannot guarantee the correctness of every date. Before actually 
hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the game department of that state in order not to run afoul 
of some regulation which may have been changed after these pages were compiled. 
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“This was a Super-X day, Bob, 


---they were flying too high 
for the shells you were using 


Br when they’re flying high are Super-X days . . . made 
to order for this long range load! . . . What if the ducks 
aren’t decoying? .. .What if they do circle and circle your blind 
—out of range of ordinary shells? ... You can reach up and get 
them with Super-X! 


The wildfowl season is nearly here. This year prepare to take 
the long range shots. There’s sport aplenty in every one of 


them. Roast duck for your table — if you shoot Super-X ! 


Hunters who won’t use any other shell may not know or care 
what makes this hard-hitting load pull down the birds at such 
remarkable distances . . . they just know that Super-X gets them 
with few cripples, and that’s enough for them. 


But perhaps you would like to know the secret of its super- 
performance! ,. . Instead of stringing out along its line of flight 
the shot column of the Super-X load holds together in a con- 
centrated mass, even at the longer ranges. At 60 yards approx- 
imately 80% of the effective pellets are bunched within a space of 
only 8 feet!. .. There’s the reason for the long range killing 
power of Super-X— made possible by a patented, scientific 
instrument —the Flightometer — invented and used exclusively 
by Western. The only instrument of its kind in the world. 


Capt. Charles Askins’ interesting booklet, “Super-X — The 
Long Range Load,” describes in detail the many advantages of 
this remarkable shell. The booklet will be sent free, on request, 
with leaflets on Western Xpert, Field and Minimax shells for 
upland game and trapshooting. Just write — 


Western Cartridge Company, 1022 Benton St., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. * San Francisco, Cal. 


SUPER-X LUBALOY — Sportsmen who want a super-fine duck load 
are shooting Super-X “coppers”— a special Super-X shell with golden, 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot. They give you even shorter shot strings and 
longer effective range than the best chilled shot loads. 






































The most widely used repeating gun among duck 
hunters. Over 1,500,000 Winchester Repeating 
Shotguns in use. Model 12 isan outstanding value. 
Standard grade is priced as low as $47.90, includ- 
ing tax. 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


DEBUNKINGTHESHOOT- 
ING GAME 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


O BE successful, the big-game 
hunter must shoot straighter to- 
day than at any other time in our 
history. The quarry, be it what it 
may, is not only scarcer but that meager 
portion of it which has survived is far 
more wary than it was in our fore- 
fathers’ time. We read a great deal about 
the marvelous skill in stalking, tracking 
and marksmanship of the early pioneers 
but, personally, I have always swallowed 
it with a grain of salt, for the simple rea- 
son that they did not have to be so skilled 
in order to get all the game they needed. 
Early archives of 
the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania tell us of 
the engrmous amount 
of game which the Ap- 
palachian region sup- 
ported. In out-of-the- 
way places,, one still 
finds beth the déer and 
the ruffed grouse (our 
most wary game) un- 
afraid of man. How 
unsuspecting it must 
have been in those un- 
spoiled forests ! 
Another thing which 
history tells us is the 
poor «shooting as a 
whole of the Conti- 
nental Army. Much as 
I hate to cast a shat- 
tering stone at a che¥- 
ished boyhood ideal, I 
am afraid that the Si- 
mon Kentons, Boones 
and Pat Murphys were 
very few and far be- 
tween. For one thing, 
the average colonist 
had little time for such things. If he could 
get his deer at close range by use of a 
salt lick or a fire light, he probably did so. 
We know beyond all possible doubt 
that, when Morgan’s mountain men were 
marching north to join General Washing- 
ton’s Army, they had to stop along the 
line and give exhibitions of their mar- 
velous skill which was as unheard of by 
the colonists of the settled seaboard as 
it was by the British. There are still a 
number of old papers in existence which 
graphically describe the remarkable ex- 
ploits of the “wild mountain men.” 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Every new country developed its super- 
hunter but they are always relatively 
scarce, so I feel confident in saying that 
the average skill of today with the rifle 
is greater than ever before. 

Of course, we have a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the modern tools which we 
use. The ancient Kentucky rifles, despite 
their marvelous accuracy, were usually 
sighted for sixty yards and it was useless 





This picture graphically illustrates how easy a bullet may be deflected 
from its path, though the object looks distinct to the eye of the shooter 


to shoot game at much over one hun- 
dred yards with them, as the spherical 
bullets which they drove lost energy rap- 
idly. There are substantiated records of 
astoundingly long shots made during the 
Revolutionary period but they are com- 
paratively rare—sufficiently so to draw 
comment at the time. Of course, there 
was little need to increase the range un- 
til the colonists started to cross the open 
plains. From that time on, the old pea 
rifles began to drop out of sight and were 
superseded by the shorter and heavier 
Hawkins rifles designed for more power- 


ful loads and longer range shooting. 

The early breech loaders had less range 
and certainly less accuracy than the con- 
temporary muzzle loaders and it was not 
until the arrival of the ponderous Sharps 
single-shot buffalo guns that much thought 
was given to increasing the range. So 
much more powerful and accurate were 
they than the early repeaters that they 
continued to be the favorites among big- 
game hunters until the arrival of the 
Winchester 1886 Model. 

A radical increase in the killing range 
might be said to have come about with 
the bolt-action smokeless-powder rifles of 
high velocity, which permitted the use of 
pressures theretofore undreamed of. As a 
result, velocities jumped from about 1500 
feet per second, as a maximum, to 2000 
feet. While the .30-30 and similar lever 
actions which came 
out in the 90’s drove 
fast, light bullets, the 
construction of these 
missiles did not lend 
itself to a very close 
dispersion at any dis- 
tance over 150 yards. 


INCE the war the 

advance has been 
rapid. The bolt-action 
rifle, being capable of 
safely controlling so 
much higher pressures 
than any of its prede- 
cessors, stimulated the 
production of more 
powerful powders. A 
better understanding 
of chambering and 
head spacing for the 
far more uniform 
cartridge cases lead to 
still greater accuracy. 
Barrels are bored no 
more perfectly but 
they are bedded prop- 
erly in the stocks and 
the actions are stiffer. All these factors 
promote greater accuracy, without which 
high velocity and flatter trajectory would 
be useless. Nevertheless, the ballistics of 
our cartridges have in most cases kept 
well abreast, if not somewhat in front, of 
the improvements made in the arms which 
use them. In consequence, our ability to 
kill at long range is not limited so much 
by the efficiency of our arms as by the 
margin of human error. No matter how 
flat the trajectory or how accurate the 
piece may be, our range is limited by our 
ability to hold and the human eye to see. 
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the picture 


Every hunter knows that in a situation such as 
shown in this illustration, the success of a shot 
depends upon the perfect harmony of many 
factors. This is a point on a single—and the bird 
is almost sure to split off at a mean angle through 
timber. The shooter’s eye and aim must be true— 
the shot timed to a split second and the swing of 
gun must be in perfect rhythm with the flight 
of the bird. 

Only supremely good ammunition is worthy to 
be used in backing up a point like that—am- 
munition which will fall in with the human 
equation with certainty, with surety and with 





*“Sparkograph” of Peters Shot String. This exclusive 
process enables Peters to verify ammunition performance. 
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AMMUNITION completes 


utter and regular dependability. Shoot Peters— 
and you will find it truly the “ammunition you 
can shoot with confidence.” In a situation like 
that shown here the hunter must shoot with 
confidence—with confidence in himself and with 
justifiable confidence in his ammunition. 
Remember to say ‘‘Peters”’ to your dealer when 


you buy your ammunition for this fall. 


Toreaders of Field & Stream, this picture should 
be especially interesting—both dogs shown are 
owned and were trained by Horace Lytle, Gun 
Dog Editor of this publication. The one with 
the point is Sam Illsley, and backing him is the 
famous Smada Byrd. Such dogs deserve to have 
their points backed up by the best in ammuni- 
tion—that’s why we say in the heading above: 
**Peters ammunition completes the picture.”’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York Dept. J-27, KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 


ne er RET re re ee ee 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 

Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ““From Trigger to 
Target,”’ which describes the process of *“‘Sparkography.”” 





AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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We have already reached the point where 
we are no longer able to take full ad- 
vantage of the potential killing power of 
our rifles. 

The usefulness of any rifle is dependent 
upon its accuracy and remaining energy 
at a given range. Using the old types of 
lever-action rifles shooting black or low- 
pressure smokeless-powder loads of under 
two-thousand-feet velocity, such as the 
45-70, .33, .30-30 and groups of less than 
three inches at one hundred yards and 
eight inches at two hundred yards, can- 
not be expected even with the best of 
peep sights. The vital area in the shoul- 
der of a deer, bear, sheep or goat may be 
said to be about eight inches, so when 
we allow for slight errors in aim or mis- 
calculation in range, two hundred yards 
may be said to be the practical limit of 
these older rifles’ usefulness under ideal 
conditions. When equipped with only the 
crude factory sights consisting of a 
coarse-blade front and an open rear sight, 
their accuracy is not generally considered 
to be over one hundred yards. 


UT with a modern bolt-action rifle of 

high velocity, such as the .30-06, .280 
7 mm or .270, having a velocity of from 
2700 to 3000 feet per second and an ac- 
curacy | of 1% inches at a hundred yards 
and 3% inches at two hundred yards, and 
equipped with the finest of micrometer 
sights capable of adjustment to half a 
minute of angle, the skilled rifleman can 
increase his killing range to 250 yards. 

I do not mean to say that under ideal 
conditions on a motionless animal and 
with perfect light and an absence of wind 
that he cannot frequently score at greater 
range. However, taking into considera- 
tion normal conditions of light and wind, 
together with the ever-varying terrain 
which makes accurate calculation of dis- 
tance difficult, the practical range is cer- 
tainly not over three hundred yards with 
a peep sight. 

Within the past five years, great ad- 
vancement has been made in the construc- 
tion of telescope sights and mounts which 
has opened up an entirely new field of 
endeavor for the skilled rifleman. When 
such a sight is used on the type of rifle 
mentioned in the last group, the field of 
practical usefulness is increased to about 
four hundred yards under ideal condi- 
tions. As an illustration of the use of the 
telescope sight, let us assume that a 
caribou or sheep is distant from us some 
350 to 400 yards upon an open mountain- 
side. You can see the animal distinctly 
with the naked eye but when you lay the 
coarse iron sight upon it, most of the 





Have you ever been charged by a 

wild animal, bitten by a poisonous 

snake or accidentally shot while 

out hunting? If so, tell us about it. 
See page 3 











animal is covered and the two blur to- 
gether so that you cannot tell where you 
are holding. A miss is almost inevitable. 
But with a sporting telescope sight, the 
skilled marksman can make a telling shot, 
if he is a good judge of distance, lying 
prone with a strap hold and can place 
his shot where he wants it to go. 
Shooting a cartridge throwing a bullet 
weighing 180 grains with a muzzle 
velocity of 2700 feet, like the Springfield, 
the sights should be set for two hundred 
yards point blank for western shooting. 
The trajectory is such that the rise of 
the bullet above the line of sight at its 
maximum height would not be over 2% 
inches at one hundred yards. At two hun- 
dred yards it is on the bull’s-eye and at 
three hundred it would fall nine inches 
below the line of sight and twenty-four 
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inches low at four hundred yards. In 
other words, for any distance from the 
shortest up to 250 yards, one need make 
no allowance whatever as the bullet would 
be sure to strike in the eight-inch heart 
area—if the hold were right. 

There is no excuse whatever for mak- 
ing sight adjustments in the field. The 
experienced hunter never dreams of it. 
The rifle is sighted in once and for all 
before he starts on his trip. 

Assuming that a big ram has a depth 
of about two feet from withers to brisket 
and that it is three hundred yards away, 
if you were to hold the top of your tele- 
scopic sight precisely upon the top of the 





Adirondack doe photographed from a car 


withers, the bullet would fall nine inches 
and hit the ram in the heart area. If, for 
instance, in shooting at the same animal 
at four hundred yards you held the top 
of the front sight upon a line with the 
forehead, a drop of twenty-four inches 
would still carry the bullet into the heart 
area and, barring unsteady holding, ir- 
regular wind conditions or inaccurate 
estimate of range, the beast should be 
killed. Such shots with iron sights are, 
however, impossible. 

I do not mean to suggest that a lot 
of shots should be tried at four hundred 
yards. In fact, the practice should be 
most strenuously discouraged. Due to in- 
equalities in the terrain afforded by steep 
mountainsides and valleys or an ever- 
changing light, it is often very difficult 
to judge distance accurately, and the 
proper appreciation of the trajectory of 
even the flattest shooting rifles explains 
our difficulty under such conditions in 
placing the shot correctly. 

Assuming that a man had a caribou— 
a medium-sized animal—within the aper- 
ture of his scope at what he thought was 
three hundred yards and he held on the 
withers allowing for a fall of nine inches, 
he might very easily underestimate the 
range in the high rarified atmosphere of 
the West by one hundred yards or more. 
If he did, his bullet would fall twenty- 
four inches and if it didn’t completely 
miss the body of the animal, it might very 
readily break a fore-leg and send the 
caribou away, fatally wounded and to die 
in misery. Such shooting must, of course, 
be condemned. 

Fishermen are using lighter tackle for 
trout and salmon today than they did a 
few years ago. The object of all true 
anglers is to secure a fish after giving it 
every advantage that they can. We are in 


the same way using twenty-bore guns 
more frequently in place of twelve-bores 
and this being so, is not the use of a 
telescopic sight on game somewhat ques- 
tionable from a sporting point of view? 
Undoubtedly so, but when used with dis- 
cretion within ‘normal ranges, the pre- 
cision with which it permits the sports- 
man to place his shots makes it a very 
humane instrument. How much better to 
stop a buck or a sheep, or whatever your 
quarry may be, with a well-placed shot 
which immediately kills it, through the 
use of a telescope which permits one to 
see exactly where he is holding and to 
exert all of his skill, rather than to mis- 
place a bullet in an animal, sending it 
away to be followed up and subsequently 
killed or perhaps lost. The telescope I 
believe, in consequence, has more in its 
favor than otherwise, particularly in a 
wild country. 

While the big-game shooter should 
practice a lot of off-hand shooting from 
the free, standing position in the field, he 
should take every advantage of the prone 
or sitting position or even lean across a 
rock or the friendly support of a nearby 
tree. Except when stalking on the open 
plains or in the mountains high above 
timber line, most of his shots will have 
to be taken in cover, more or less thick, 
at game which has seen him first and he 
must constantly be prepared for a quick 
shot while the animal is on the run. 

Under such conditions there is usually 
no time to take advantage of a rest. The 
higher one is the better, so he can get 
a more or less unobstructed view over 
the low vegetation close to the ground. 
It is safe to say that the majority of the 
game from coast to coast, killed under 
such conditions, is brought down at less 
than sixty yards. No rest is needed if one 
is capable of hitting anything, for the 
mark is a big one. The only difficulty is 
obstructing brush, poor light, the element 
of surprise, and the speed of the quarry. 
No allowance in elevation is necessary, 
as was explained, and if one holds on the 
shoulder and swings with the mark, none 
is needed in forward allowance either. In 
fact, using a cartridge such as those in 
the preferred group, one needs no allow- 
ance in front at any angle, even on our 
fleetest game, at one hundred yards and 
I personally only hold in front and let 
off the trigger as the brisket touches my 
front sight on a broad-side shot at two 
hundred yards. However, the personal 
factor enters here and the average man 
should probably hold about on a line with 
the nose, or slightly lower, at that range. 

Speaking of judging the range, there 
are several ways in which the sights or 
the bore of the rifle may be used as a 
very accurate range finder, with just a 
little amount of practice. 


HIS is easily done with the telescope 

sight. The most popular reticule for 
game shooting is a post that stands out 
black against the game. Usually the tip of 
this post will subtend three or four inches 
at one hundred yards. Suppose you saw a 
sheep, stern to, a distance off on a hill- 
side. That sheep is, roughly, twenty-four 
inches thick from side to side. If your 
telescope is subtended four inches at one 
hundred yards,-which is exactly the same 
width as the sheep across the stern or 
across the chest, depending on which way 
he is pointing, you would know he was 
approximately four hundred yards from 
you. 

In a measure, too, the same estimation 
can be made with iron sights. The average 
high-velocity rifle has a rather high front 
sight. To compensate for your barrel 
which is thick at the breech and tapered 
towards the muzzle, it is merely necessary 
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to ascertain what this front sight sub- 
tends at a given range. If it subtends 
three feet at one hundred yards, it will 
subtend six feet at two hundred and nine 
feet at three hundred yards. 

Suppose you saw a moose a long way 
off that you wanted to shoot. We will as- 
sume that the average moose at the top of 
the withers is about five feet six inches, 
for he is a big animal. If the moose looked 
half the height with your front-sight 
blade, you would be practically certain he 
was about three hundred yards away. 

The old Scotch deer stalkers prefer to 
look through the barrel of their gun and 
this is more accurate. By lying down on 
a hillside in a pasture country, removing 
the bolt from your gun and sighting on 
one of the “mooley cows” lying around 
in the foreground and then accurately 
measuring the distance to them and 
knowing how much the field of vision 
through the bore of your rifle overlaps 
them, you can very accurately judge their 
range. If you lie down, place your eye 
close to the breech and aim the bore upon 
the cow, Mrs. Mooley Cow, brgadside, 
from nose to tail, completely fills the 
bore. You measure the distance and find 
it is 150 yards—very good! 


T is easy enough to find out how long 

the cow is and the next time you do this 
and you find that your field of vision 
subtends about three times the length of 
the cow, you know the range is about 450 
yards. This is quite simple. 

A word here should be said on the sub- 
ject of properly sighting a rifle. For em- 
phasis I will repeat that the sporting 
rifle should be sighted for a given range, 
depending upon its capabilities, flatness of 
trajectory and energy and then the sights 
should be left severely alone. Once the 
novice fools with the sights in the face 
of game, he is heading for trouble. The 
skilled marksman has, by practice, accu- 
rately learned the height of trajectory 
and the fall of his bullet at given ranges 
and he makes allowances for this just 
as he makes allowance for variation. He 
never corrects for it by tampering with 
the sights. Suppose you were to correct for 
each shot at a deer and missed him. A 
deer can cover ground about as fast as 
a polo pony. What good would your cor- 
rection be on the second or third shot, 
by which time the deer had covered an- 
other 100 or 150 yards? This, of course, 
is obvious. 

Don’t try to sight your rifle in a vise 
because, although it will shoot accurately 
sometimes, it won't shoot to the same 
point of impact. To secure it in this way 
retards the natural vibration of the rifle 
and it may shoot six or eight inches off 
from its normal point of impact at one 
hundred yards. In the same way, machine- 
rest groups are of little value to the 
sportsman. They graphically illustrate the 
accuracy which the rifle is capable of, but 
they don’t indicate where the rifle will 
center its dispersion. In a like manner, 
don’t rest the muzzle of your gun on a 
stone wall or any other hard surface. 
This tends to make it shoot high. 

The best method is to lie prone with 
the fore-end of the rifle resting on a 
pile of soft blankets. It should be of 
sufficient height so that one doesn’t have 
to strain the head and neck to raise the 
eyes to the line of sight in order to hold 
on the target, let us say, at one hundred 
yards. It’s a good plan to fire a pre- 
liminary group at twenty-five yards from 
this prone position, shooting at a one- 
inch bull’s-eye. If you start in at one or 
two hundred yards, you may have to fire 
a great many shots before you get the 
approximate adjustment. The _ rifleman 
should be careful about moving while 
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For the Great Army of 


Deer Hunters! 


Maybe it’s that crafty old Blacktail buck, nappin 
in the Alders . . . or the shy, elusive Whitetail, 
ready to hoist his white flag and vanish, phantom- 
like, in the forest, at the slightest warning. But 
Rabe wherever, whatever the species of deer you hunt, 
pie “Sie «the new Savage Model 99RS—the “Ideal Deer 
—_— / Rifle”, and the new .250/3000 cartridge with 100 
ew . . . . 

“Ideal Deer Rifle” grain hollow point bullet, will ooallle shooting 

satisfaction you’ve never known before. 
Light to carry—quick to handle—easy to shoot from any posi- 
tion, the Model 99RS embodies all the popular characteristics of 
the “99”, a hammerless, solid breech, lever action ting rifle, 
famous for 30 years. These new and noteworthy features have 

been incorporated: 
Bartel especially selected for accu- 
racy and made from Savage Hi- 
Pressure Steel. Nicely tapered of 
medium weight and fitted with 
raised ram nt sight base. Spe- 
cial design large full pistol grip stock 
and forearm of selected walnut, hand- 
somely checkered, oil finish. Steel 
butt plate of shotgun design. Lyman 
Windgauge and Elevation adjust- ‘ : 
ment rear peep sight; Lyman fold- in .303 caliber. Model 99R. Retail 
ing leaf middle and gold bead front price, complete . . . $52.80. 
Other styles of Model 99 rifles from $41.25 

The quality combination—Savage 

Rifles— Savage Ammunition 


sight. Equipped with 7%” military 
type leather sling strap with quick 
release swivels and screw studs. 
Weight about 7% Ibs. Calibers 
.250/3000 and .300. Retail price, 
complete, Model 99RS . . $71.50, 

This rifle is furnished without 
sling strap with semi-buckhorn rear 
and gold bead front sights—also 


ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Savage, Stevens and A. H. Fox Sporting Arms 








Best woods for 
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AXIDERMISTS:—Tanning for 
taxidermists is our specialty; includ- 
ing all kinds of hair-on tanning, and 
leather tanning on deer, elk and moose, 
in colored suede and grain-on finishes, 
Write for wholesale price list and color chart. 


CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY & TANNING CoO. 
Clearfield, Pa. 











the Finest 
Bows and Ar- 
rows are plen- 
tiful in the Missouri Ozarks. Here, in America’s 
largest plant, exceptional ‘‘old time’’ master wood- 
crafters produce the most scientifically accurate arch- 
ery equipment . . . you get the best at low cost. Send 
4c today for instructive new catalog ‘“‘A-1'’. Dealers— 
write for most attractive discounts and new sales plan. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CO. Clinton, Mo. 



























Fast handling, beautifully 
balanced, perfectly bored,— 
the utmost in gun value. 
Complete catalog on request. 


The “Old Reliable” 





PARKER GUN 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 





STANDS FOREMOST IN 
THE FIELD OF 
FINE GUNS 


28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 
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making the shot. He should try in every 
possible way to get each shot off the same 
as the previous one. He should try to 
change his position as little as possible 
between shots but must take all the time 
he requires. Breathe deeply and exhale a 
part of the breath. Carefully squeeze the 
trigger without any semblance of balk or 
flinch. Rest the top of the front sight on 
the bottom of the bull’s-eye at six o'clock, 
so that they just touch each other. 
Shooting in this manner, a skilled marks- 
man should have no difficulty in getting 
a two-inch group at one hundred yards 
with a rifle of the type referred to in 
the preferred group. When he has ad- 
justed the sights to hit point blank at one 
hundred yards, he merely has to elevate 
them sufficiently to shoot 2% inches high 
and he knows he has the approximate 
range for two hundred yards. 

Remember always that the back sight 
should be moved in the direction in which 


GUN 
By Fred 


HEY invited me forward. One of 

them was the advertising manager 
of one of our oldest sporting-arms fac- 
tories when it was at the height of its pop- 
ularity. The other man was an expert on 
woodcock and grouse gunning. And both 
were magicians with a shotgun that Octo- 
ber day a quarter of a century ago. 

I could see the little war bonnet of 
raised hair on the back of the old liver- 
and-white pointer, which came from stand- 
ing up too soon while wiggling under a 
barbed-wire fence earlier in the day. I 
could still hear his astonished yell when 
the barb bit him. But now there were 
streaks of froth hanging from his lips. 
In the frost-bitten, chocolate-colored ferns 
before his nose was a woodcock. The 
stage had been set for me by experts. 
There was no brush in the tiny brook 
valley. The bird would have to pitch up 
against the brilliant blue October sky. 
It was my first woodcock and I had in 
my hands the twin barrels of an honest 
old Parker built for black powder. 

“Go on, Sport!” The command came 
from the lean, leathery-faced veteran gun- 
ner back of me. 

The old pointer dropped a fore paw and 
slid forward an inch. 

Whist! The northern “flighter” was in 
the air. A swift, musical exhaust tinkled 
in his wake. A creamy-buff breast flashed 
as he whirled like a wind-spun leaf. Every 
black and brown marking from his pen- 
ciled eye-corners to the tip of his tail 
seemed magnified four times in the lumi- 


nous October sunshine. 

“Wham!!” I must have blown him to 
pieces with the right barrel . . . so close— 
only 4 rods. 


Huh! not yet! 

Frantically the left barrel split the pock- 
et of the brook valley. Not a feather! I 
stood petrified. I couldn’t look around. 





Read about our new ‘“‘Narrowest 
Escape from Death’’ Story Contest 
See conditions on page 3 











What were the two men back of me 
thinking? Already the silence was un- 
bearable. They were sportsmen of the old 
school. They tried words of comfort. But 
how could there be such words? After all 
their careful preparation I had flopped. 
And I had ten years of grouse shooting 
back of me. 

I hadn’t learned . . . that was all. I was 
shooting just like the vast majority—by 
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you want to shoot. If the front sight is 
to be corrected, it should be moved in 
the opposite direction. 

Some prefer to shoot from a table 
rather than on the ground. I do, per- 
sonally, when trying to carefully sight a 
rifle. Get any high table out of doors 
where the light is good—preferably with 
the sun in the back, though I would pre- 
fer a day without any sun so long as the 
atmosphere is clear. Place a chair directly 
behind the table facing the target. Pile 
your blankets on the far side of the table 
and then, resting both elbows on the table, 
lean forward in the chair so that the 
chest rests against the edge of the table. 
Place the forearm of your rifle upon the 
blankets and shoot as described hereto- 
fore and remember that no man has more 
confidence in his ability to kill game than 
the one who knows what his rifle is 
capable of doing and where it will shoot 
at a given range. 


FEEL 
Copeland 


luck alone. Some days I grassed birds, 
other days I missed every shot. Yet these 
two men beside me made every one of their 
days in the uplands a delight. How did 
they do it? They had stayed with the 
sport over a continuous period till they 
really learned. For them each autumn was 
a fairyland of joy. I resolved to accom- 
plish what they did. 

When you are young and your heart is 
in the uplands and you have ten seasons 
back of you on ruffed grouse—and no 
bird is a sterner mistress—you are season- 
ed in some ways. No longer do you hold 
your fire for that queer long wait of the 
inexperienced gunner who hopes for that 
weird something which he can’t name af- 
terwards. And no longer do you bank 
greedily as though a regiment at your 
elbow might shoot first. You are steadied 
for the nerve-shattering rise of the bird. 
But even though you are like a rock on 
this, it constitutes only one of three ut- 
terly necessary items in the uplands which 
spell success. Lacking any one of the 
three, you can not have that confidence 
which hands you sure happiness on any 
day afield. 

Moreover, you may have the second 
item. You may be as clever as a Mohawk 
on the different types of cover and know 
local preferences of birds for the thorn- 
apple thicket or the “flight” places of the 
woodcock along the side-hill poplar 
swales. And you may know how to flush 
them for a fair shot. There still remains 
that last of the three tricks you must have 
in your bag... real shotgun-pointing skill 
in terms of the uplands. 

It was one of the most agonizing mo- 
ments of my life when I missed that wood- 
cock twenty-five years ago, in front of 
men who had taken care that I should 
get him... my first woodcock ! They were 
displaying a sportsmanship so genuine and 
a courtesy so fine that down all those 
twenty-five years which have intervened, 
no social or business contact has surpassed 
it. One thing they would have liked to 
do for me, but could not, was to lend 
me their skill in constantly covering a 
woodcock or grouse in upland covers. Just 
as only a neurotic himself can cure his 
nerves, so must the upland gunner alone 
correct his errors with the shotgun. 

Strangely enough, I hope to show you 
what is meant by learning the shotgun in 
terms of the uplands by using a widely dif- 
ferent arm. Illustrations in contrast are 
always sharpest, you know. So I am not 
choosing the shotgun to suggest to you 
how to use it, nor its cousin the rifle, but 


the target revolver. By its mastery you 
may be certain what is meant by learning 
to handle a weapon so that the skill you 
have attained with it will never leave you. 

Now, the target revolver is the most 
difficult member of the entire firearms 
family to shoot. I have chosen it, however, 
to illustrate that illusive thing, “feel”, 
in the shotgun, because for one thing, 
it is the one firearm all men must learn 
to use in a like manner. At flying targets, 
different temperaments, nerves, eye-sight 
and psychological reactions to a sprung 
bird vary widely in different men. With 





Going into action on a woodcock 


the revolver these individuals have to come 
so close together they form a composite. 
The target stands motionless. Its distance 
from the revolver muzzle is always the 
same—50 yards outdoors and 20 yards 
indoors. Each shooter has the pull 
“stoned” down until it suits him, but it 
must not be under 2% pounds. And the 
difference in the pull of the weapons of a 
dozen experts will vary so little, a novice 
could not detect it. To an expert, however, 
the variations would seem startling. And 
this pull is around one half the weight 
which the factory puts on a new weapon. 

No human being can hold a one-arm 
weapon absolutely still. To the eye of a 
spectator standing a short distance to one 
side, the revolver seems to be as motion- 
less as a-rock in the ground. But to the 
eye back of the sights the muzzle is con- 
stantly weaving back and forth, up and 
down. The technique is to put more pres- 
sure on the trigger each time the bead 
touches the 6 o'clock of the bull. Some- 
times the shot will go off and the sights 
are adjusted to throw the pill to dead 
center. 


OU might think you could learn to do 

this in ten days—certainly in a month 
of constant daily shooting. You can’t. You 
will find your group of ten shots for a 
score drifts to a certain area on the target. 
Slowly you learn to correct this by hold- 
ing the stock differently or by the back- 
ward pressure of the flat of your trigger 
finger. For a while things get better, then 
a new drift starts up and you have to cor- 
rect that. And all I can tell you is that 
there are many areas around the 360 
degrees of a target. 

I shot every single day for one year. 
Then, one day, I put on my hat, pulled 
up my belt, took a train and entered the 

. S. Revolver Association Champion- 
ships for the state. It was terrible. I was 
in the 60’s when it needed a 90 to click 
anything. I still didn’t know my gun and 
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it had been fussed over at the factory till 
it was as smooth inside and out as a piece 
of satin. 

I went at it again. I shot 50 shots a day 
for another year. On account of the cost of 
ammunition I had to put on the same old 
hat, pull up the same old belt and take 
the same old train to the Championships. 
But I hooked in the bacon. Something had 
come to me during the last half of the 
second year. You will know when it comes 
to you, too. And you then will realize why 
nothing much has happened before. It 
can be described as the “feel” of the 
weapon, With the revolver it is as though 
a sixth finger has grown on the revolver 
hand. Every gentle arc and curve of the 
revolver stock and the flats and angles 
of the lock of the revolver frame become 
so sensitive to a wrong hold that they 
shout for correction before the shot is let 


off. 

Walter Winans, probably the world’s 
greatest connoisseur of fine one-hand 
weapons and a finished shot, once said you 
may place a number of target revolvers of 
the same make and model belonging to 
separate experts in a bag in a dark room 
and each expert will go in and pick out 
his own arm by its “feel” and its “pull”. 
It is the frozen truth. 


ET us now drive home this thing “gun 
feel” a bit deeper. You have now, in 
two years, reached the skill that enables 
you to go into the 90’s every day you shoot. 
You have conquered the target revolver 
and you lay it aside for a year. The mus- 
cles of your shooting hand soften again, 
for that particular set of muscles is not 
being used in any other work. But, cu- 
riously enough, when you go to the range 
a year later you find that you can de- 
liver the first 25 shots as well as you ever 
did. After those 25 shots, the unused set 
of hand muscles tire just enough to weaken 
the score. You may now lay that gun away 
for three, five or perhaps twenty years, if 
you are not too old and your eyes greatly 
altered, and still deliver your first 25 
shots in the expert’s class. The ability to 
do this never leaves you. You mastered the 
gun. 
If you are to fully enjoy the uplands, 
you will have to take time to learn the 





One of the greatest satisfactions of the 
uplands is straight powder 


shotgun just as the target revolver was 
learned; that is, to master your own gun. 
You may talk about having your gun 
made to measurement at the factory and 
all that. I have had that done; it all helps. 
But you will have to master the weapon, 
tailor-made or not. And how often we see 
sportsmen who are always changing one 
gun for another to improve their shooting ! 
It is the very worst thing they could do. 





No. 26 carbine. 
Ivory, gold, red, 
silver bead. $1.00 
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Draw a Quick 
True Bead 
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LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Fast shooting and true aim with a clear view 
of your target are the outstanding features in 
the design of Lyman Sights. Use them for the 
best results with your gun and ammunition. 
We will be glad to advise you. Mention make, 
model and caliber. Complete new Sight catalog 








now ready, 10 cents. Write for it. 

LYMAN REAR SIGHTS 

For Savage M.99 
lever action rifles. 
Elev. and windage 
adj. No. 30% with 
dise, $6.50 
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sight. 
No. 5B Combination 


Globe and a bead 


front sight. $1.75 No. 3. Rifle. $1.00 


No. 6 replaces fac 
tory rear sight. Both 
leaves is down. 


No. 42. Rec. 
Bicht for Sav- 
Shotgun front and 
rear sights. $1.50 


age ete. Bolt 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
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No. 1A Tang Sight. Turn down peep. Thumb 
lock. Elevation adjustment. $4.50 





No. 48R Micrometer re- 48W Micrometer _ rec. 


Rifles. $3.50 sight for Win, 54 Rifle. 


ceiver Sight for Rem. 
30 Express. $11.50 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


Sights for practically every gun made 




















EASY AS THE GREY 
GOOSE FLIES aa 


No effort—no rubbing and scrubbing. Just 
apply Fiendoil. It cleans your gun instantly—removes all 
metal and primer fouling. Fiendoil—alone—contains the 
important “chemical inhibitor’ against corrosion. Pa- 
tented for its unique cleaning action—no other gun 
cleaner like Fiendoil. 





McCAMBRIDGE & MecCAMBRIDGE 
Washington, D. C. 


1226 Lith Street, S. E, 
If Your Dealer Doesn't 
Have Fiendoil Send 
Us His Name And le 
For Generous Sample 





























Only $3.50, excise tax included, buys 
this durable single trigger on a new “Long PL 4 
Range” double costing only $21.60. Only $4.25 gets the trigger 


wo 
fitted to our gun, not to any other make, which you may have oe f 
if you'll send us your stock and frame. 
“It’s A Durable Double’ ow? 
Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Take a tip from a vet- 
eran Gear Rink -getter like 
pley who says: 
“Give me a Red Head 
Outfit every time!”’ For 
here is the hunting out- 
fit that gives plus value. 
Built to stand a world 
punishment. Water- 
proofed to give de 4 

able protection. 
fortably styled with the 
care and skill of a 
tailored garment. Sold 
by leading dealers at 
amazingly low prices. 

» Descriptive folder 

on request 
Red Head Brand Co. 
929 W. Chicago Ave. 

Chicago, IIL. 


EAD 


Ln FOR HUNTERS 





RED 


EQUIPM 


.-CUTTS.. 


COMPENSATORS 
Sweep State Shoot 





The three high guns in the Alabama 
championship shoot were compen- 
sator equipped, and the only three 
compensated guns entered. The Con- 
necticut individual skeet champion 
shot 99 with Compensator, the high- 
est championship score of 1932 to 
date. These same guns with correct 
pattern tubes are instantly ready for 
game shooting of any kind. Supplied 
for 10, 12, and 16 ga. shot guns, Single 
bbl., single shot, repeating, autoload- 
ing. The compensator throws even, 
killing patterns on every shot. Equip 
your gun for finest fall shooting you 
have ever enjoyed. Write for full in- 


formation. 
Free Sent on 
Folder Request 





THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. __Middlefield, Conn. 








Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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I remember one hot August day, fifteen 
years ago, when I was shooting in the old 
Eastern Handicap at the Keystone Club, 
not far from Philadelphia. There was a 
large field of shooters and long waits. I 
drifted out in front of the club house 
where Lester German was passing away 
the time by blowing clay targets into 
oblivion by having them tossed at the 
exact distance ahead of his gun muzzle 
where the load of shot was as compact as 
a bullet. The craziest angles and eleva- 
tions were presented to him. He never mis- 
sed one. Afterwards I sat and talked with 
him. Somehow I got to watching him hold 
his gun both while we were sitting there 
and afterwards when he began shooting 
again. That gun was part of him. He knew 
its “feel”, And I had my answer. 


T another time, I remember being at a 
‘A trap shoot where there was a man 
with a derby who was determined to learn 


| his gun, Over half the time when it came 


| his turn to shoot, the gun would not func- 


| the eyes, nerves and muscles, 





tion. He would pull, flinch, cover again, 
then pull till his ears vibrated. After the 
target had come to earth, he would hold 
the gun out as far in front of him as he 
could and fiddle both triggers until it went 
off, and in every case his derby hopped for- 
ward over his eyes like the visor of a 
knight’s helmet. A great many laughed; it 
was difficult to keep from doing so. Some 
offered him their guns. He would not ac- 
cept them. Even though his gun was out of 
adjustment he was determined to learn his 
own gun. There was something about that 
gun he loved, And I admired him for it, 
for that is exactly the spirit needed to 
acquire the skill demanded by the gods of 
the uplands. And I suspect the man with 
the derby had gotten up courage to attend 
the trap shoot to discover why he missed 
99 out of every 100 grouse he shot at, for 
he was terribly serious and did a lot of 
figuring all by himself. 

This search for “feel” is not a short 
and easy hunt. At one of our oldest fac- 
tories I have watched workmen who have 
come down through a line of gunsmiths. 
They made their own tools with which to 
checker. More than this, they practiced on 
ivory and the work was so fine it took 
a magnifying glass to pick out the check- 
ering. You may be sure their work of the 
larger sort on fine walnut stocks was 
matchless. 

With tools guided by a combination of 
we learn 
things by doing them over and over. That 
is where shooting clay targets at the 
traps may be exploited to the benefit of 
the upland shooter. It familiarizes him 
with his gun. Too many, however, who 
want to do better in the uplands, familiar- 
ize themselves with a trap gun at the traps 
and then change to a field gun for game 
shooting. If the old apple orchard be- 
loved by the grouse and the alder swale 
of the woodcock mean more to you than 
running a 100 straight with a gun built 
for trap work, you will shoot your field 
gun at the traps. For many years I fol- 
lowed the trap game with a gun built for 
it and tailor-made for me. Of a sudden I 
began shooting targets in terms of the 
uplands by using a 20-gauge field piece 
and the whole thing turned from strain 
and struggle to get one more target out 
of a hundred to a real pleasure. It causes 
your back to arch and makes: you purr 
when you achieve a straight run with the 
20. I began to look forward to the com- 
pletion of the poe so I could go 
down, in back of the trap house, and play 
at bird shooting. That’s the kind of thing 
that brings you and your gun together. 
Two years of it with your field gun at the 
traps and the rides home after sunset from 
the uplands will not seem so reminiscent 


of a funeral march. You will not be 
mourning over the shots you missed. You 
will, on the other hand, be able to pull 
your chin up out of your lap and enjoy 
a blazing sunset back of a ridge of white 
birches. There’s no stimuiant like the satis- 
faction which comes with success in point- 
ing true in the difficult situations arising 
in the woodcock and grouse covers. And 
you may be sure of this—you are a per- 





Your gun must always be cleared for ac- 
tion when you are rolling in the waves of 
a woodcock swale 


son to be envied if you have taken the 
time to win for yourself that sixth sense 
we call “feel”, between man and gun. 
Because of ‘this, when it comes, there’s 
many a man who wishes he had put four 
and five times the money into the gun 
with which he would now never part. To 
be sure, his gun will always look good to 
him, even with its plain finish, for the 
lines are there. But how he wishes now 
that the stock was of that satin finish 
which only raw linseed oil and the palm 
of a hand can give to a richly-marked wal- 
nut stock which he picked out at the fac- 
tory. And suppose he had had the frame 
and locks engraved and perhaps inlaid 
with different carats of gold, such as 
both English and American gun artists 
have gloried in for time almost out of 
hand. And somehow the barrels take on 
a richer luster when they are of the finest 
steels which grace the highest grades. 
Don’t you love to see an old gun which 
has grown mellow? What a possession 
when you are old! What memories! What 
a treasure to hand down in the family! 


ERHAPS you know the pleasure, too, 

of talking with the artists who decorate 
these fine guns. I have seen them take 
down from little cabinets, gun frames and 
side locks upon which they had worked 
for months, inlaying in different shades of 
gold game scenes that were real’ works 
of art. And it is an ancient art. Gold- 
smiths go back about as far as you care 
to travel in history. With this art goes en- 
graving. Have you ever really examined 
closely the engraving on some old English 
gun which sold for at least eighty guineas 
before the War? Once it is in your hands 
you will not lay it down in a hurry. In 
the museum of old Fort Ticonderoga on 
Lake Champlain, there used to be a gun 
among the many which was so unusual in 
its decoration that it would have been 
worth much to have seen the decorator 
at work. What part of the world it came 
from I can not guess. Spain, perhaps. But 
the lock looked as though a golden cob 
web had been laid over it. Every one of 
the infinitesimal cob-web lines of the de- 
sign was inlaid in gold. How many months 
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it took to complete that lock design it 
is impossible to guess. It seems almost a 
miracle that a human hand could cut and 
sink that gold so perfectly in that far-off 
day. It must have been the very last of the 
possessions of the long-dead owner to 
have left his sight. He knew the “feel” 
of that gun. 

A great many October moons have slid 
out of sight since we used to tip-toe around 
some familiar spruce clump, after the first 
snow fall, and stand with open mouth and 
palsied muzzle-loader, while twenty ruffed 
grouse whirred out of the bare limbs of 
an old maple. We hope it will be like 
that again some day. 

But until that vanished Utopia re- 
turns, thrice blessed is he who took the 
time to learn his field gun. He can still 
go to the familiar old cover and be re- 
warded with a thrill that has never grown 
old since, in open-mouth astonishment, he 
saw his first great mottled drummer stop 
in mid-air and loosen from the gunner’s 


tonsils a surprised yell of victory which 


makes them tingle to this day. 
MORRISON’S EXPLOSIVE 
ARROWHEAD 
By C. W. Geiger 


et! November, Mr. Dean Morrison | 


gave a public demonstration of an 
explosive arrowhead near Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, which was attended by many 
archers from the San Francisco region 
and which probably made old Robin 
Hood and his merry men turn over in 
their graves. 

Mr. Morrison’s explosive arrowhead 
consists of a hunting point which explodes 
shortly after striking an animal. The 
point is equipped with a detonator stop 
which enables the archer or hunter to 


test out his explosive pointed arrows at | 


the targets, preliminary to actually hunt- 
ing with them. 

The first part of the demonstration 
consisted of firing the explosive pointed 


What the explosive arrowhead did to a 
large piece of meat 


arrows with detonator stops in place, 
into a target, showing how arrows 
equipped with this explosive point may 
first be target-tested for point of aim 
and trajectory before actually using them 
in hunting. The detonator stops were then 
removed from these same arrows and 
they were fired into a large piece of meat 
in order to demonstrate their explosive 
action. The piece of meat was then cut 
open and the nature of wound actually 
demonstrated, one of the wounds being 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
This shows a cross section of the wound 


inflicted by an explosive point. Note the | 





















What pleasure 
it will give you! 


AKE this year’s hunting trip a real 

success—packed with added 
thrills and greater enjoyment. Take 
along a Zeiss Binocular—the favorite 
glass of hunters and outdoor enthusi- 
asts throughout the world. 

Aided by its large field of view, you can spot 
distant game in a flash. You can quickly cover a 
large area of ground and save miles of unneces- 
sary walking. 

The remarkably sharp 
definition and brilliant 
illumination of a Zeiss 
enable you to distinguish details even in poor 
light or at night. As one sportsman writes, bss j N Oo Cc U LARS 
“Zeiss Binoculars are a revelation to anyone 
accustomed to ordinary glasses.” 

A Zeiss Binocular is a sound investment, for it Write for Literature 


will retain its inherent value and its optical per- 
fection throughout your lifetime. CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sold by leading dealers. 728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 

















Don’t miss the Ducks, Deer or Bear 


Shoot with a clean gun and your hunting trip 
will be a real pleasure. 


b] NITRO POWDER 
HOPPE’S “souvent NO. 9 
will remove all leading, powder residue and metal 
fouling from your gun bore and insure accuracy. 
PREVENTS RUST. Take a 2-ounce bottle of No. 9 
on your trip and clean your gun at the end of each 
day’s shooting. 
HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL—High Viscosity, very 
penetrating, and will not gum. Best for the moving parts 


= of guns, fishing reels, etc. In 1 and 3 ounce cans. Sold 
aes by all dealers. Write for Gun Cleaning Guide, FREE. 
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HOPPE 





Send 13¢ FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
Can of Oil 2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











There’s only one way for a boot to 
keep your feet dry. That’s to keep the water 
OUT. Russell true moccasin construction gives you 
this protection. Examine the cross-section photo. Note the 
seamless inner vamp—see how every stitch is tightly sealed. 
Russell moccasins are famed also for their comfort—their easy-on 
the-feet qualities. They are hand- 
sewed from the most pliable, cross- 
grain Paris Veals. And they “wear 
like iron.” Many Russells pur- Mate watengract factaié 
chased 20 years ago are still in of Spree pe 
service. Can be resoled many Be gg 26 yore > dat 
times. Write for free illustrated choicest leathers 
catalog showing complete line 
of boots, slippers, camp 
moccasins, golf ox- 
fords, etc. 


. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 929 Wisconsin Ave. Berlin, Wis 
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Going Soon? 


The old setter knows that the 
shooting season is coming soon— 
and even the puppy’s instinct 
whispers of strange delights to 
come. 

There is so much more to shoot- 
ing than the day’s bag. A fine gun 
gives a thrill of ownership that 
glorifies every minute of the day. 

Now is the time, if ever you 
wanted one of the world’s best 
shot guns, to select one at an ex- 
ceptionally low price. In addition 
to a full selection of new guns, we 
have ample choice of shop-worn 
and used guns in as good condi- 
tion as the day they left the gun- 
smith’s hands. 

Weare agents for the following 
foreign guns: Francotte, Sauer, 
Greifelt, Greener, Churchill, Boss, 
Purdey and Woodward. We also 
carry a full line of American guns, 
ammunition and accessories. 


Send for Catalog of New, 
Used and Shop-worn Guns 


aps ggg 


We have secured the agency for 
the famous Eley Shells. They are 


just the same as those used for 





grouse in the shooting boxes of 
Scotland except that they are 
loaded with American sized shot. 
If you have a fine gun, it deserves 
fine shells, 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcu Co. 
Ghe Greatest SportinG Goops STORE in the'World 


Mapison Ave.ar45™ Staset. New Yora 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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| fissures radiating from the central hole. 
These were made by exploded particles 
of the arrowhead. It will be seen that, 
had the central wound not occurred exact- 
ly at a vital spot, the particles of the ex- 
ploded arrowhead might have struck a 








Mr. Dean Morrison demonstrating his ex- 
plosive arrowhead 


nearby vital spot and thus caused the ani- 
mal’s death. 

The shafts of these exploded arrows, 
which were in every case unharmed by 
the explosion, were then refitted with 
new explosive points, ready to fire again. 

This explosive arrowhead or point 
affords the bow and arrow hunter a safe 
and effective hunting head which explodes 
slightly after impact, permitting maxi- 
mum penetration, This normally results 
in less injury to the skin of the game 
than is produced by an ordinary broad- 
head. The penetration usually muffles the 
report, whether the arrow strikes the 
game or the ground, so that other game 
in the vicinity is not frightened. 

It is superior to a high-powered rifle in 
the wound it inflicts. It delivers a tre- 
mendous halting shock, yet spoils less 
meat than a soft-nose bullet, since the 
explosive used has a very local though 





powerful action. 
These explosive arrowheads get the 
game with greater certainty, because, 


even though the point itself does not 
strike a vital spot, a jagged particle of 








safety device which prevents accidental 
explosion. This feature removes all fear 
that otherwise might be attached to their 
use, 

The explosive arrowheads are made in 
two diameters—hg inches and % inches, 
All points for larger game are made in 
two weights—heavy ones for those hunt- 
ers who insist on weight, and extremely 
light ones for high velocity, flat trajec- 
tory, maximum point-blank range, and 
speed to forestall the wary game’s dodg- 
ing. These points are made with varying 
explosive charges, depending upon the 
game to be hunted. 

Mr. Morrison, having been interested 
in archery for many years and also hav- 
ing made a study of explosives during 
the war, as well as ballistics, finally 
arrived at the idea of applying the princi- 
ple of the grenade to the bow and arrow. 
After much experimenting, he has per- 
fected a practical explosive point which 
now makes the bow and arrow an effec- 
tive weapon in hunting the largest game, 
without in the least detracting from the 
charm of bow and arrow hunting or from 
the skill and craft required in this popu- 
lar sport. 


KANT-SPLASH CARTRIDGES 


HE Western Cartridge Company 

have just advised us of a new devel- 
opment which would not be of particular 
interest to the small-game or outdoor 
target shooter but will be of great import 
to those that have indoor ranges. This is 
the production of a .22 short cartridge 
for gallery use with a bullet of a composi- 
tion which, though it gives accuracy su- 
perior to the standard lead bullet, goes 
to pieces on impact without splashing 
against the back-stop. 

The writer had a peculiar experience in 
this respect within the last few weeks. 
Calling in the assistance of an enthusiastic, 
kind-hearted and industrious member of 
the Valhalla Club (New York), we built 
a range in the garage. In fact, the other 
fellow did all the work, including getting 
the steel for the back plate, having it cut 
to the proper size, building the frame to 
hold it and everything else. The writer 





The Morrison explosive arrowhead—before and after. Note that the explosion has 
not injured the arrow shaft 


the exploded point may do so. They are 
more humane, since they are more likely 
to kill the animal instantly than is the 
ordinary arrow. They largely eliminate 
the wounding of game without killing it, 
which often results with the use of regula- 
tion arrows. The explosion does not in- 
jure the arrow shaft, as is illustrated 
in the lower photograph, the explo- 
sion occurring in the extreme tip of the 
arrow-head, about one inch from the end 
of the shaft. Thus the shafts may be re- 
fitted again and again with new points. 

In addition to the removable detonator 
stop (which renders the point non-ex- 
plosive when fired from a bow), the 
explosive arrowhead or point is equipped 








with an automatic, thoroughly-tested 


merely ordered fifty feet of portable cord, 
plug and a small reflector, hitched up the 
light, attached a target and frame and an- 
nounced the family was ready to shoot. On 
the first shot, a small particle of lead 
splashed from the back stop and pene- 
trated the light globe which promptly 
went out. The shoot was off. 

Aside from the inconvenience of hav- 
ing lights broken occasionally or other 
things marred, there is the possibility of a 
painful wound and a serious one for that 
matter, if a minute particle of lead were 
to strike the eye of a shooter or nearby ob- 
server. These new cartridges will be of 
inestimable benefit to the shooting gal- 
leries and will tend to greatly decrease 
the cost of their public liability insurance. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A FINE AUSTRIAN ARM 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

A friend of mine gave me a beautiful little 
bolt-action rifle made by Joh. Springer, Erben. 
Wien. This rifle shoots .22 Winchester center- 
fire cartridges. The bolt action is tight and in 
perfect condition. Will this gun shoot the new 
Hornet ammunition with safety? It chambers 
the shell nicely. 

The gun is very light, so I had my doubts 
whether the new Hornet cartridges would de- 
velop too much breech pressure for it. 

Thank you in advance. 


Dr. W. N. Orrurtr. 


Ans.—I know those beautiful little Austrian 
rifles made by Springer for the .22 Winchester 
center-fire cartridge. A friend of mine has one 
that he uses for squirrel shooting and he cannot 
say enough good things about it. I happen to 
know, however, of another man who had one and 
who attempted to have it altered to take the .22 
Hornet ammunition. You would think the two 
were interchangeable but, really, they are not. 

There is considerable difference in the chamber 
dimensions, for when they changed the load, they 
also changed the shape of the neck to reduce 
pressure in the Hornet cartridge. Whereas it 
started out to be the same chassis with a differ- 
ent engine, it is a very different proposition 
today. 

In the instance I speak of, the rifle showed 
unmistakable signs of the bolt springing badly 
after two or three trial shots had been fired, so 
that the gun was again altered to take the 
standard Winchester center-fire load. 

In my opinion, the Springer rifle is entirely 
too light to handle a cartridge exerting the pres- 
sure that the .22 Hornet does and I would 
advise you to give up all thought of using them 
in it. 

SHootine Epitor. 


WHAT CAUSES INACCURACY? 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

I have read the answers to questions in your 
Department for some years and now have some 
of my own to ask you. 

1. What physical qualities cause the .30-30 
rifle to be more or less inaccurate? 

2. What difference exists between the Model 
30 Rem. Express .30-06 and the Model 30S 
Rem, .30-06? 

3. What type sling is most satisfactory for 
the Rem. Express? 

4, Is it harmful to the barrel of the Express 
rifle to use Govt. boat-tail ammunition in it, and 
how many rounds could be used without its be- 
coming inaccurate? 

Please mention a book which would give 
reliable information on remodeling guns and 
gunsmithing in general. 

6. What type ‘scope mounts would be most 
suitable for mounting the Noske ’scope low on 
the .30-06 Rem, Express? 

Guy L. Micier. 


Ans.—There are, of course, many physical 
qualities which can cause a .30-30 rifle to be in- 
accurate. It might be a take-down rifle. That is 
one of the common causes of inaccuracy, The 
barrel might be loose in the action, The barrel 
might be worn, or bent, due to a fall, badly 
eroded or suffering from metal fouling. The 
stock might be loose on the action. These are 
all good and sufficient reasons for inaccuracy. 

The difference between the Remington Express 
Model 30 and the Remington Model 30 Special 
is entirely in the stock. They have the same 
barrel and action but the .30 Special is fitted 
with an improved stock of the most up-to-date 
dimensions, having a short curved pistol grip, 
a high thick comb and a shorter pitch to the butt. 
It is well worth the difference they ask for it. 

It is not harmful to use the new Government 
boat-tail ammunition in one of these rifles. The 
old war-time ammunition, however, would be 
liable to cause excessive metal fouling. 

The best book on remodeling guns and gun- 
smithing in general is Clyde Baker’s book, 
Modern Gunsmithing, which can be secured 
through Fietp & Stream for $3.50. 

If f were using a Noske scope, I would adopt 
the Noske mount. Otherwise, I would use a 
Zeiss Zeilklein on a Griffin and Howe mount. 

SHootrine Epitor. 


SEEING BULLETS IN THE AIR 


Capt. Curtis: 

I wish to tell you of a queer incident that 
happened to me about thirty years ago, while 
antelope hunting in Wyoming. 

I was in company of my brother-in-law and 
we could see our bullets in the air. 

We were using .45-90, Mod. 1886 Winchester 
rifles with black powder. The day was cloudy 
and murky, with some snow on the ground. This 
queer thing happened, or we noticed it first, at 
about 10 o’clock in the morning, when we com- 
menced shooting and it lasted until about 2 P.M.., 
when we quit shooting for the day. We could 
see each other’s bullets or rather I should say 
a blue object the size of a baseball, with a 
streak 20 or 30 feet in its wake. 

Standing 50 feet apart we could see and trace 
the trajectory of the bullet from the time it 


left the muzzle, until it struck the ground. 
Yes, and one could see it as plain as one 
could see a batted ball struck by a husky batter. 
I will state that I have used a rifle in five 
states for the last fifty years and never saw 
such a thing happen but that one time, nor have I 
ever heard or read of such a queer phenomenon, 
Frank JULIAN, 


Ans.—It is a rare condition of the atmosphere 
which permits a man to see a bullet. When con- 
ditions are just right it can very frequently be 
done, rticularly by a trained eye and by a 
man who knows just where to look. Usually, if 
you are just in back of the shooter and staring 
ahead about fifty yards against a gray or misty 
sky, the bullet can be seen and this is more 

articularly true with a large bullet of relatively 
ow velocity, such as the .45-90. I doubt that 
you could ever see high-speed bullets. 

Instructors in shofgun shooting train them- 
selves to observe the shot charge in the air, so 
as to tell whether their pupils are shooting high 
or low, but of course, as I said to begin with, 
it cannot be done every day. A great deal de- 
pends on the atmospheric conditions. 

SHootinc Eptror. 


RECOIL 


Capt. Curtis: 

uite some time ago I wrote you about 
purchasing a shotgun. I bought a Fox Sterling- 
worth and both Dad and I like it fine. 

have now run up against another problem. 
Every time I fire the gun, it jumps so that it 
takes me several seconds to get set for a second 
shot. Consequently, at traps I usually miss the 
second shot when I shoot doubles. 

The gun has practically no backward kick. 
I don’t want to get a recoil pad because, if it was 
put on as the gun is now, it would make the 
stock slightly too long and I do not want to cut 


off any of the stock. 
J. E. Morrow, Jr. 


Ans.—It is difficult for me to say why your 
gun jumps as you say it does. One of four 
things or probably a combination of several of 
the four is apparent. Either the gun is too 
light or the load is too heavy or the stock doesn’t 
fit you or you don’t shoulder it properly. Your 
— doesn’t disclose to me which it might have 
been. 

If the gun is not 7% pounds in weight, it is 
pretty light for straight trapshooting. If you are 
using more than three drams of powder and 1%4 
ounces of shot, the load is too heavy. It is very 
difficult for me to tell without a more graphic 
description of your trouble or having an op- 
portunity to see you shoot. 

Snootinc Epitor. 


WHAT IS TRAJECTORY? 


Capt. Curtis: 
jhat is meant by flat trajectory? I used 
the expression in the presence of a rifle-club 
friend of mine and he at once informed me there 
was no such thing but it is a common expression 
and I would thank you to answer in your own 
way, so I may understand. 
Thank you for the many enjoyable evenings 
you have created for me through your columns, 
Frep WALLACE. 


Ans.—The trajectory is the arc of the bullet 
in flight necessary to overcome the pull of 
— which forces everything which we throw 
into the air to eventually come to the ground. 
Flat trajectory would refer to a gun shooting a 
cartridge of very high velocity which had a very 
low arc of trajectory, as*compared with another 
one shooting a cartridge of less power in which 
there was a relatively higher trajectory to en- 
able it to carry a slower and weaker missile to 
the same distance. 

It is true that no bullet can be shot to any 
appreciable distance without trajectory but some 
of them shoot flatter than others. 

SHootinc Eprror. 


GET RID OF IT! 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

Recently I have come across a revolver which 
seems to be an exact duplicate of a Smith & 
Wesson and would like to know where I can 
get repair parts for this > 

On the barrel is the following inscription: 
“Foo POR BARRENECHEA Y GALLASE- 
CUI EIBARIESPANA, Modelo 1929, .32 
LONG CTG, Made in Spain.” It is also stamped 
with a lion and coat-of-arms. 

Also ceuld you give me the value of this gun? 

> NEUHAUS. 


Ans.—Your revolver, I regret to say, is one of 
those cheap Spanish impersonations of the Colt 
and Smith and Wesson against which we car- 
ried on considerable propaganda about five or 
six years ago. They sell in this country for from 
$5.00 to $6.00 up to what any unscrupulous 
dealer can get for them. You can gather from that 
what they cost to manufacture in Spain before 
duty and dealers and jobbers profits are paid on 
them here. 

Although I don’t know exactly who made the 
gun, I will say, sight unseen, that I don’t con- 
sider_it safe to shoot with modern ammunition 
and I would advise you to destroy it. 

Suootinc Epirtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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‘Trade tard Rag UB Pe Oe ~~ 
JACKET 
Only a few years ago you bought this identical 


Jacket for $6.50. Now I smash the price to $3.50. 
It’s the same Buck Skein at a new low price! 


30°eeW armer— 457 Cheaper 
Buck Skein keeps you 30 degrees warmer inside 
because it is woven so tight that it imprisons the 
natural heat of your body. Though I have cut 
the price nearly in half, I assure you, not one 
little detail of past years is missing: The two- 
button cuffs are adjustable to keep out chill 
winds; the big wind-breaker collar guards your 
neck from snow and rain; the weol belt never 
loses its life; two big-fisted flap pockets. Yes sir, 
here is your same old Buck Skein inch for inch, 
stitch for stitch but for much less money. 

And man, your Buck Skein will wear like 
saddle leather because of its secret construction; 
yet it always feels as soft_and luxurious as the 
smoothest suede. “Your Money Back” is my 
long standing guarantee if a Buck Skein Jacket 
fades, shrinks, or loses its suede-like texture after 
washing. The Color is Buckskin Tan or Ele- 
phant Gray; button style or made with the genu- 
ine Talon Slide Fastener. 


100% Waterproof Vest $2.00 


The Buck Skein ven is a bread new idea. Water- 
proofed by Dupont. Guarante 
100%. Fleece-interlining gives Waterproofed by 
the body extra warmth and the 
arms free play. Fastened with 
non-rust snappers; three pock- 
ets. Color, Buckskin Tan. 
Insist on Buck Skein—be sure 
to get the original and genuine. 
If your dealer is all sold out, 
mail me the coupon below, en- 
close $3.50 for the Jacket ($4.50 
with Talon Slide Fastener) and 
$2 for the Vest. I'll prepay 
carrying charges and send you 
my book “Purple Nate” FREE. 


Buck Stiri, Sot 


LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
Dept. C-10, 40 Worth St., New York City 
See that I get my Buck Skein at these 
new low prices (Check here) 
Buck Skein Vest at $2.00 0 
Buck Skein Jacket (illustrated) $3.50 (J 
Buck Skein Jacket with genuine 





Talon Slide Fastener $4.50 0 
And a copy of “Purple Nate” FREE 
Neck Band Size.. 


Here’s my check (] or money order (J 


Name 
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COMING SKEET EVENTS 


EPTEMBER 17th and 18th. Great 

Eastern and National Telegraphic 
Skeet Championship tournament at Lord- 
ship, Connecticut, under the auspices of 
the Remington Gun Club, Inc. Saturday, 
September 17th, will be preliminary day 
and set aside for practice shooting. Sun- 
day, Sept. 18th, Great Eastern Team and 
Individual, Ladies’ championship, .410- 
bore championship; National Telegraphic 
team and individual skeet championship. 
The event will have four complete skeet 
fields in operation and will undoubtedly be 
the biggest skeet event ever staged in the 
entire world. For full particulars of this 
shoot, address all communications to Mr. 
John Chisnall, President, Remington Gun 
Club, Inc., Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

September 17th and 18th. Southern 
States skeet team and individual skeet 
championship at Chattanooga, Tenn. This 
event will tie-up in telegraphic competi- 
tion with Great Eastern, Southwestern 
States and Pacific Coast skeet tourna- 
ments. 

September 24th and 25th. Eastern 
States team and individual skeet cham- 
— on the grounds of the Ox Bow 
Gun Club, Saxonville, Mass. This event 
will be held on the Saturday and Sunday 
following the Great Eastern and National 
Telegraphic shoot at Lordship. There will 
also be a special Eastern States .410- bore 
championship event staged in connection 
with the above Massachusetts event. 

October Ist. Cape Cod skeet champion- 
ship (Massachusetts) at Five Aces Gun 
Club, Inc., West Brewster, Cape Cod, 
Mass. 

October 2nd. Connecticut skeet-team 
championship at Essex (Conn.) Skeet 
Club Grounds. Team shooting only. 

October 4th. Pennsylvania State skeet 
championship at Independent Rod & Gun 
Club, Woodlyn, Delaware County, Penna. 
Under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
State Skeet Shooting Association. 


October 8th. Michigan State skeet 
championship (individual) at Detroit 
Country Club, Grosse Pointe Farms, 


Michigan. 
SKEET CLUB PICK-UPS 


AM BARCELONA, member of the 

Houston (Texas) Skeet Club, recently 
equalled the long-run record of 182 con- 
secutive hits with a 12-bore gun and now 
shares the honor with Ray Goodwin of 
Woburn, Massachusetts. Goodwin has 
held this record since 1929 and must now 
be content to share the long-run title with 
Barcelona. Early reports of Barcelona’s 
record run showed 195 straight, but due 
to the fact that 13 targets of his long run 
were a carry-over from a previous event 
and on another field, only 182 wuate of- 
ficially recognized by the N.S.S.A. 


Note: Rules governing long-r run records 





Edited by “SKEETER” 


do not allow a carry-over from a previous 
event on a different skeet field. 

The present world’s-record long run in 
the twenty-bore class is held by H. B. 
Joy, Sr., Detroit, Michigan. His record 
run was scored on June 17th and totaled 
152 consecutive hits. 

Many skeet clubs are now making plans 
to attend the biggest of Lordship (Con- 
necticut) skeet tournaments. The title of 
the event has been changed to Great East- 
ern and National Telegraphic Skeet 
Championship and will be held on the 
same Remington Gun Club, Inc., shoot- 


ing grounds as heretofore. The dates for 





John Chisnall, President of the Reming- 
ton Rifle and Gun Club, Lordship, Con- 


necticut 


this event are Saturday, September 17th, 
and Sunday, September 18th. Saturday 
will be Preliminary Day and Sunday the 
day of the big events. 

It is estimated that close to 150 shooters 
will compete in the shoulder-to-shoulder 
events and equally as many in the tele- 
graphic comparison of scores, Present 
plans call for a hook-up of Southern 
States, Southwestern States, and the Paci- 
fic Coast in the telegraphic program. 

On the weekend following the Lordship 
tournament, September 24th and 25th, 
Massachusetts skeeters will entertain a 
large gathering of skeet shooters at their 
scheduled Eastern States skeet team and 
individual championship event. In past 
years, this event has been referred to as 
the New England States event. The state 
skeet association, under whose direction 
this shoot is sponsored, decided that a 
change of locale to Eastern States would 
give the event wider scope. The event will 
be held on the grounds of the Ox Bow 
Gun Club, Saxonville, Mass. on Saturday 
and Sunday, September 24th and 25th. A 
special feature of this shoot will be the 
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.410-bore title event scheduled for the 
24th. 

L. D. Bolton, the man behind skeet at 
the Country Club of Detroit, Michigan, 
forwards the following interesting infor- 
mation in connection with their skeet- 
shooting activities at Grosse Pointe 
Farms: During the period of 516 days 
from Feb. 1, 1931 to June 30, 1932 in- 
clusive, we threw 473,366 targets and a 
like number of shells were shot over our 
skeet traps. During this same period, our 
perfect scores at skeet now total 554. We 
have since made 46 more perfect scores, 
making a grand total of 600 at this writ- 
ing 

The Western Cartridge Company of 
East Alton, Illinois, recently announced 
the sale of their new improved single- 
lever-control skeet traps. Booklets show- 
ing complete skeet set-up with new outfit 
by Western Cartridge Co. are ready for 
distribution. 


PICKERING’S 99 WINS CONNEC- 
TICUT CHAMPIONSHIP 


te A. PICKERING’S score of 99 dead 
e ones in the 100-target Connecticut 
skeet championship tournament captured 
high-gun honors and 1932 individual skeet 
title of the Nutmeg State. Fifty-four of 
Connecticut’s well-known high-scoring 
skeeters entered the annual event, in- 
cidentally held on the soon-to-become-fa- 
mous Lordship (Conn.) Remington Gun 
Club Skeet Grounds, Sunday, August 8th. 
Sultry and muggy weather, with overcast 
skies, greeted the host of shooters on the 
day of the state shoot. Shortly after noon- 
time, with practically half of the program 
completed, rain squalls and a slight breeze 
changed the flight of the targets and af- 
fected somewhat the high scoring enjoyed 
during the first half of the shooting event. 

John L, Chisnall, President of the Rem- 
ington Gun Club and a veteran skeeter 
himself, had chalked up a 98 early in the 
day. To many, his 98 looked unbeatable, 
but not for long or at least not so long 
as Pickering had anything to do about it. 
Chisnall’s score by events read 25, 25, 24, 
24; Pickering’s score at this stage of the 
event read 25, 25, 24 and one more to go. 
A straight score of 25 to beat and that’s 
just what C. A. Pickering did and with 
it went the 1932 Connecticut skeet cham- 
pionship, ‘ 

We do not have to be told that John 
Chisnall was probably the first to congrat- 
ulate “Pick’s” win and in turn receive 
the congratulations of others for his suc- 
cess in winning the runner-up title with a 
score that captures 90 per cent of the state 
skeet championship events. Better luck 
next time, John Chisnall. 

E. Field White, of Poly-Choke fame, 
featured the day’s shooting with a straight 
run of 82 consecutive hits. He dropped 
two targets in the very first event and a 
lone one in the final and 4th event. He 
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shared third place with G. B. Franks, 
both scoring 97 for a total. James Ott fol- 
lowed closely with a 96 and Karl Neilsen 
next in line with a 94, Sivers, Olson, Sel- 
den, Newton, Lockwood and Ryan tied at 
93 each. The ten high-scoring skeeters 
represented Connecticut's ten-man team 
in telegraphic comparison of scores with 
California’s ten best skeeters competing | 
it? Western Open and California State skeet 
championship tournament at Los Angeles 
on the same date. Connecticut’s ten-man 
team score totaled 953 x 1000. California 
948 x 1000. Hughes Richardson, live-wire 
secretary of the Connecticut Skeet Associ- 
ation and often referred to as “Cutts Com- 
pensator Richardson”, because of his con- 
nection with the Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 
did much toward the success of this shoot. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
LEAGUE FINALS 


OHNNY FREDERICKSON’S score 

of 99 x 100 featured the individual scor- 
ing and won the high-gun award. He is a 
member of the .410-bore Twenty-Fivers’ 
club and number eleven to have performed 
this remarkable feat. 

Bill Power (state association referee) 
officiated in his usual efficient manner. 
His services are in great demand by skeet 
clubs in the Bay State and if present ar- 
rangements are carried out, Bill will be 
one of the referees at the coming Lord- 
ship shoot. Bill is a plumbing contractor 
by trade and is often called from his work 
to settle an argument on a nearby skeet 
field. Strange as it may seem, he does not | 
shoot skeet nor any other form of clay- | 
target game. He just loves to call em. | 

Incidentally, weather conditions were | 


not conducive to high scoring. ries 











John Frederickson of Randolph, Mass., 

scored 99 x 100 in the Massachusetts state 

league finals. He is a member of the 410- 
bore 25’ers club 


thunder storms, high wind, hail, and some 
sunshine marred the afternoon’s shooting, 
from the spectators’ point of view. The 
small club-house was filled to capacity, in 
spite of the fact that automobiles parked 
three deep for a distance of a quarter 
mile were also completely filled with in- 
terested skeeters from far and near. 
The Waltham Gun Club members all 
used 12-gauge guns. Thirteen of the fif- 
teen shooters competing scored better 
than 90 x 100. Nineteen perfect scores 
were made during the afternoon’s event. 
The shoot was staged by the Mass- 
achusetts Skeet Shooting eer | 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 








Shoot one round of 


SKEET 





and you'll be a fan for life! 


OSITION ONE. Gun in an informal 
Pyeia position. “Ready!” Swiftly 
the “bird” skims across. Up goes the 
gun—bang!—and the target, shat- 
tered, falls to earth, or, untouched, 
speeds tantalizingly away. 


Then to Position Two and on 
around the semi-circle, shooting at 
“birds” from many varying angles. 
Hearing the cry of “dead” or “‘lost.” 


| And then the score! If it’s good—a 


genuine thrill of satisfaction. If it 
isn’t—better luck next time! 





Shooters call Skeet “the greatest 
sport in America.” It’s friendly, 
competitive, exciting. It’s a tonic for 
the nerves. And it’s the finest prac- 
tice for field shooting! 


Learn about this fascinating sport 
—SKEET. Send the coupon below 
and we will mail to you, without 
charge, the Skeet Handbook which 
tells you about the game. If there is 
no Skeet Club near you and you are 
interested in building a Skeet field, 
write us and attach your letter to 
the coupon. 




















RELOAD CARTRIDGES 


Available in TEN high power rifle calibers— 


-303 Savage; 7 m/m and 6.5 m/m. 
With Zip the rifle can be used for either 
medium range, or high power and long range. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor target shooting, 
and for small game. Accurate; no recoil; no 
smoke; no noise. No alterations to the rifle; 
nothing to attach. You simply fill the maga- 
zine with ZIP Chambers, loaded with our 
specially developed propellants, sealed against 
moisture in strong brass cases and primed 
with REMINGTON KLEANBORE, se of 
ZIP Kleanbore propellants will cause neither 
rust nor corrosion; no cleaning necessary. 
Try ZIP—you will be astonished at the re- 
suits and pleased at the low cost. 
ZIP CHAMBERS .......................Each $1.00 
ZIP RELOADS (50 propellants 
and 50 bullets), Pkg. $1.50 
Prices F. O. B. San Francisco. If your Dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct. Spec- 
ify caliber a) ordering. For a trial, order 
4 ZIP Chambers and one package of Reloads, 
costing $5.50; or one ZIP Chamber and one 
package of Reloads costing $2.50. We guar- 
antee Z1P—money refunded if not satisfied. 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. B 
1683 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 





0; .32 Winchester Special; .30-40; .30-06; | 
300 Savage; .270 Winchester; .250 Savage; | 
J 
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outdoor shoes 


Endorsed by sportsmen 
the world over since 1870. 


50 different styles for 
Sportsmen, Surveyors, 
Forest Rangers, Cruisers, 
Lumbermen, Prospectors, 
Mountaineers and Work- 
men. 

A post card brings our 

latest catalog. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 North 34th St. 
SEATTLE 
WASH. 
Formerly at 


Eau Claire, 
Wise. 
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nothing like 
WOOL 75 
for Warmth! Br 


Wear the original Cruiser 
Stag! Storm defying! Wear 


POST PAID 


resisting! BIG, roomy, easy ; “ 
to wear. Authentic timber Sizes 34-48 
cruiser style. Made of 24-oz. COLORS: 
all-wool Oregon fabric, Plaids: 
rocessed and Guaranteed = Red & Black 


‘aterproof. Built double. 
8 roomy pockets, including 
game pocket across bac 

Breeches to match, $7.50. 
If your dealer cannot supply you. Lheneere’ Red 
order direct. Use coupon be Forest Green 


@ GUARANTEED WATERPROOF t 


HirseeWeis. 


Brown & Black 
Green & Black 
Solids: 
Navy Blue 





HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., — we Dept. “F”’ 


Gentlemen: 


OD $9.75 enclosed. Send STAG [ob 
ist 


0 $7.50 enclosed. Send Breeches Size Color........« 
C) Please send Catalog of Garments in Actual Colors. 
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Kalamazoo Canvas Boats 
For the Duck Season 


Go to the Heart of the Feeding 
Grounds—Hunt where others 
can't in a Folding Canvas Boat 
— Sturdy — Compact — Light. 
Oars — motor — paddles. 
Special Offer to Duck 
Hunters—Save 10% 
Special prices on all 
boats for limited time 
only. Buy a safe, 
non-sinkable punc- 
ture-proof boat 
NOW on a money 
back guarantee. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
491 Harrison Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















TALOG 
. - Entirely Different! 
Stoeger’s BLUE COVER Catalog No. 18 


NEW CA 
Just Out .. 
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THE OLD LADY 
(Continued from page 13) 


the Old Lady. The first surprise that 
we had was in the dog’s range. I felt sure 
that she would stay under our horses’ 
feet and point only the birds which we 
happened to find in our direct path. 

As we left the house Lady dropped be- 
hind Uncle Ben’s mule and jogged along 
at a gait which hardly encouraged high 
hopes. Joe and I were accustomed to see 
our dogs tear out in a mad eager rush, 
anxious to hunt. The Old Lady seemed 
to think she was on her way to a funeral. 
Our colored host appeared not one whit 
disturbed, however ; so we politely hid our 
doubts and fears. 

At last we were past the open fields. 
As we turned into a birdy-looking, sparse- 
ly-wooded stretch Uncle Ben said he 
thought we ought to find a covey or two 
now. Turning half in the saddle, he ad- 
dressed his dog: “What de matter wid 
you, gal? Git goin’!” 

She got! 

Joe and I were thoroughly amused at 
this new method of handling a bird dog, 
but we had to admit that it was not with- 
out its advantages. The Old Lady had 
conserved her strength and enthusiasm 
until the proper time, and now she let go 
with a bang. She swept out in front of us, 
and never have I seen a gun dog work a 
piece of ground more thoroughly or faster. 

Near a clump of scrub pines, deep in 
broom-sedge, she pointed. It was a stylish 

oint, and somehow I had begun to share 
pwd Ben’s confidence in that dog. I just 
knew she had birds. We rode up behind 
her, and Uncle Ben got down. He took his 
time. He seemed to me painfully slow. We 


| dismounted too and got our guns ready. 


“You-all ready?” Uncle Ben inquired, 
preparing, we thought, to put the birds up 
or us. 

When we answered, “Ready,” we were 
again treated to an innovation in the 
dog-training line. 

Uncle Ben addressed himself to the 
pointing dog. “Put ’em up, gal!” 


ADY gave a short, stiff-legged pounce, 
L and up went a whirring covey of at 
least twenty birds. Joe shot one, but I was 
so busy watching the dog’s performance 
that I actually forgot to shoot. She had not 
chased the birds, as I had expected, but 
had stopped and seemed to be waiting for 
the next job. 

By this time Joe had wounded another 
bird, and we marked its erratic flight as it 
disappeared beyond a  mock-orange 
thicket. The Old Lady watched too, and 
in a moment was away in the direction in 
which it fell. She was gone at least ten 
minutes. Uncle Ben sat down on a log 
and cut a generous “chaw” of tobacco 
while we waited for the dog’s return. 

“We'll miss the singles if that dog of 
yours doesn’t come back, Uncle Ben. Why 
don’t you call her?” said Joe impatiently. 

“She won't come, Mr. Joe. Us don't 
never leave no wounded birds, and she 
don’t know nothin’ else ’cept to find ’em. 
Mr. Robert done tole me, ‘Ben,’ he says, 
‘don’t you go round here shootin’ up my 
birds and leavin’ ’em to die in er thicket.’ 
So I teach de Ole Lady to get de wounded 
ones fust, den de dead ones.” 

When the little dog returned with the 
wounded bird, we had to admit that she 
was on to her job. After she had retrieved 
the dead bird also, we mounted and moved 
on. 

The rest of the morning Uncle Ben’s 
dog kept us busy killing the birds that she 
found. And another thing, we tried to 
shoot clean. We hated those waits while 
Lady pursued a wounded bird, and we 
tried to make them as few as possible. 





1932 


Just as we neared our noon halting place 
Uncle Ben asked if we would like a nice, 
fat swamp rabbit for our game bag. 

By this time I was suspicious of Uncle 
Ben and his seemingly nonchalant air. I 
thought that it merely masked a wild en- 
thusiasm and overwhelming pride in his 
dog, and I felt that this casual inquiry 
about rabbits was another effort to glorify 
the Old Lady. . 

“Go on, Uncle Ben,” I said, “let’s see 
her do it.” 

“Yeh-yeh-yeh!” the old man cackled. 
“You done coch me for shore, boss. But 
dat dog is really good.” 

I didn’t argue. 

“You see dat rabbit sittin’ in he bed?’ 
he inquired. 

The way the Southern negro can spot 
rabbits has always been a miracle to me. 
Neither Joe nor I could see a thing even 
when Uncle Ben exerted himself to point 
out the cottontail, but we knew that he 
really saw one. 


ee AIT till de Ole Lady comes in, and 
I gits him for you,” Ben assured 
us. 

Lady was working a slough to our 
right, but came promptly at her master’s 
whistle. 

“Rabbits, gal! Rabbits!” the old darky 
intoned, in a soft, rumbling voice that 
seemed to be perfectly intelligible to Lady. 

She began to smell about, cutting back 
and forth. Within a few minutes she 
pounced upon a clump of dried grass, and 
out went a big rabbit. 

“Must I shoot him or does your dog 
catch him?” I shouted at Uncle Ben, to 
his supreme delight. 

“Shoot him, boss! 
urged. 

Lady was in hot pursuit, but I managed 
to get the rabbit instead of the dog. She 
stopped running, picked up the dead rab- 
bit and brought him to Uncle Ben. I was 
ready for lunch. 

Joe called me aside after we had fin- 
ished eating and delivered this ultimatum: 

“You may do what you please, but I’ll 
be dog-goned if I'll put Dan up against 
that negro’s dog. I don’t like to see my 
dog out-hunted, especially by Uncle Ben’s 
combination dog.” 

Both Dan and Proctor’s Pride remained 
in the wagon. Uncle Ben was jubilant. 

“What I told yer?” he kept saying. 
“What I told yer?” 

The afternoon was all too short. Our 
game bags bulged, our spirits soared. The 
peace and beauty of the country, the clear 
winter afternoon, our companionship—all 
combined to make a hunters’ paradise. 
With regret we turned homeward. 

Uncle Ben, sensing our regret and 
anxious to pack the day full to the brim 
with pleasure, suggested that if we went to 
the spot where a small pond was formed 
by river backwater we might get a shot at 
wild ducks. We agreed. Soon we were ty- 
ing our horses in a thicket near the water, 
and following Uncle Ben down to where 
a clump of willows made a natural blind 
along one bank. There we waited patient- 
ly. Neither Bishop nor I would have been 
disappointed if we had failed to get game, 
as we had had a full day and were not 
greedy, but it was our host who really 
desired this extra treat. 

Either luck was with us, or the Aimes 
preserve attracts wild life by the protec- 
tion it affords, our guns being among the 
few fired during the season. At any rate, 
our patience was soon rewarded. Suddenly 
Uncle Ben whispered, “Here dey come!” 

Sure enough, a small flock of mallards 
came by, bound for the marshy, rush- 
grown bank across from us. Joe and I 
both fired. I missed entirely, and Joe only 
wounded his bird. This wounded bird fell 


Shoot him!” he 
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in the center of the lake. Joe started down 
to the small canoe anchored to an old 
post at the pond’s edge, but Uncle Ben 
stopped him. 

“Mr. Joe, dat boat is what de gemmens 
use what ain’t got no dog. De Ole Lady 
would be pow’ful disappinted iffen you git 
dat duck ’stid of her.” 

Oh yes, she got the duck. It was quite 
dead by the time she reached it, but she 
did a neat piece of retrieving and brought 
it in to the astonished Joe. 

“Uncle Ben, you’re some dog-trainer !” 
was Bishop’s comment. 

I had to start home that night, leaving 
Rickton on the 9:40 train. We therefore 
told Uncle Ben and his family good-by, 
assuring them that the pleasure of the 
hunt was second to none in our experience 
and reenforcing our words with a few 
crisp bills—all of which was accepted 
with bowing gratitude. Our host stood 
with gray head uncovered, and as we got 
into Joe’s car he fired this parting shot: 

“I shore hates to see you leave. I aimed 
to rest de Ole Lady fer a spell atter sup- 
per and den us was gwine possum hunt- 
in’, Dat’s de best possum dog in Lowndes 
County.” 

We took Uncle Ben’s word for it. 

Safe on the 9 :40 train, I climbed wearily 
into my berth. It had been a great day. 
We had actually hunted and killed four 
different kinds of game, at the same time 
keeping an eye out for turkey and having 


the exciting feeling that we might run 


across a deer. 


= 
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Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to take hard 
knocks—and with every visual quality 
agood sightshould have. Only Marble’s 

F exible Rear Sight has ithe coiled 

ing that returns it tos 
ion when struck. 
down when not in use without. ‘ie 
turbing adjustment. For nearly all 

Am rifles, $4.00. 








It had been a perfect hunt with Uncle | 


Ben and the Old Lady—a real meat dog. 


BONEFISHING FACTS 
(Continued from page 15) 


tain that, in its ramifications and the many 
possibilities which are presented, “out- 
side” bonefishing requires more precise 
knowledge and greater skill on the part 


of both the boatman and the angler than | 


taking these fish in any other place where 
they are commonly found. 

Nevertheless it is the inside banks 
which offer to the experienced angler a 
vastly greater thrill of the chase and such 
delight in accomplishment as no habitué 
of the outer banks can ever know, regard- 
less of how skilful he may become. Here, 
one may pick and choose his game, and 
the chase is always in view, either tailing 
(please note that “finning” is not the 


correct term for this) in a few inches of | 
water or almost equally visible in its less | 


shallow depths. By a method devised by 
George La Branche, than whom no more 
expert tailing bonefisherman has ever 
lived, one becomes practically independent 
of the factor of scent and by sight alone 
may induce takes from fish which would 
be_ quite impossible by usual methods. 

In justice to the professional bonefish- 
ing guides, who for obvious reasons or- 
dinarily keep as far from these banks as 
possible, I would most emphatically state 
that the ordinary angler has no business 
there. Yet if he desires the experience of 
his lifetime, he is advised to choose any 
one of several Metacumbe boatmen and 
spend just one day endeavoring to take 
some huge old black-back bonefish from 
a young mangrove growth. If he succeeds, 
he may forever after hold himself a bone- 
fisherman in the ultimate sense of the 
word. 

Beautiful as the bonefish is and glori- 
ously as he battles, when once the hook 
is driven home by an experienced angler, 
the game is then ended except for a few 
minor details. 

The average weight of the bonefish 
caught at Metacumbe is between 6 and 7 
pounds, though two 12-pound specimens 
have been taken there. On the Cross 
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Get more pleasure and 
greater accuracy with 
your favorite hunting 
and field guns. 

No matter whatshape, 
size or type of hunting 
or field sight you need, 
Marble makes it to fit 
every modern weapon. 














Marble’s Adjustable Leaf Sight. Price, $1.25 
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Marble’s Cleaning Rods 





Shoot 


—will want our free 32- 
page booklet of Clean- 
ing Implements, Sights, 
Outing Equipment, 
Hunting Knives, Axes, 
Compasses, etc. 


Write Today! 
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For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling— 
no bending—no coming.apart in the barrel. 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel joints 
and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted tips and 
adapter. Price, $1.25. One-Piece Rods in brassor steel,$1.00 each. 
State caliber of rifie, and length of barrel. (A-85) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol, or exchange with you for any other 
firearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 








ATTENTION MEN 
Buy Your Shirts Direct andSave Money 
Examine these broadcloth shirts 
in the privacy of your own home. 
Write for samples and prices. 


REYDON MFG. COMPANY 
148 Albion Street, Wakefield, Mass. 








LYMAN 4338 HUNTING SCORE 


equipped with 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
LENSES, 











Although low priced, the 438 ‘Scope 
gives excellent results for fleld or target 
shooting and is of high grade construc- 
tion throughout. The brilliant 3 power 
Bausch & Lomb lenses cover a field of 


70 West St. 


“who ever saw a 


or?” Ler 
broken Lefever? ONE 
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Lyman 5A Scope, five power, $44. Folder free. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
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23 ft. diam., at 100 yards range, allow- 
ing a clear view of object aimed at, 
Closely adjustable for windage and eie- 
vation. Complete ready to mount $20 
f.o.b. factory. Write for free folder. 


Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





A Lefever single trigger for only $4.60 on a new Nitro 
Special costing only $30.50. No more lost time shift- 


ing from one trigger to the other, 


Fitted to a Nitro Special you may already have for 


only $5.25. Prices include the excise tax. 


just point the gun 
and pull the one trigger twice to fire both barrels. 


| guns in color, life size. 
! Name 


} Address 








‘Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N. Y. ‘ 
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At lost, a leather hunting coat thot 
meets the rigid requirements of veteran 
Made of soft, pliable, buffed 
horsehide. ABSOLUTELY WATER- 
PROOF. Roomy and comfortable. 
Will not scuff or tear. © Lighter ond 
tougher thon conves. Will lost a 


hunters. 


lifetime. Dead marsh grass color giving 
“broken-in” weather-scorred appeor- 
Perfect for duck, rabbit or bird 
hunting. We have yet to find o hunter 
who hasn't gone “nuts” obout this coat. 
Pants, cap and shirt to match. Also 
expertly designed TRAP SHOOTING 


once. 


JACKET. Write for free catalog 
showing complete line of leather sport 
clothes. 


Manufacturers of quality 
leather goods for 60 years. 
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BERLIN GLOVE CO. 





BERLIN, WISCONSIN 








Bean’s New 


GRASS 
COLOR 


Duck Hanting Boot 


Color, weight and last 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Amber 
colored soft sole and 
stiff toe cap for protec- 

tion. Top is so elastic 

it will almost stay up 
without using special 
snap fastener strap. 


Sizes, 5 to 12. 
Widths to fit all 
feet. Price $6.25 


delivered free east of 
Mississippi; if west, 
25e extra. Write for 
free sample of rub- 
ber and New Fall 
Catalog. 

L. L. BEAN 

117 Main St. 

Freeport, Maine 
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A necessity in every real duck 
hunter's outfit. Permits easy 
} sorting. stringing, carrying. 
| Your dealer or write factory. 


Hunter's Supply Co. 
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3ank in Card Sound a 13-pounder was 
landed. In the early nineties, an angler 
from Boston took a 14-pounder at Bears 
Cut, opposite Miami. I believe the rod 
record of the Bahamas is 14 pounds and 
15 ounces. My heaviest bonefish were 11 
and 11% pounds each. 

Compared with other salt-water spe- 
cies, the bonefish is relatively small. It 
can be taken on comparatively light 
tackle. A rod with a 5-foot 4-inch tip 
weighing about 314 ounces is ample for 
both casting and playing fish. A 6-thread 
ine i to kill any bone- 
fish found in Florida waters, though it is 
too delicate to withstand the bottom- 
hazards encountered in most bonefish- 
ing. Therefore a 9-thread line is recom- 
mended. In either case, 600 feet are ample. 
The drag of the line alone will usually 
stop a bonefish considerably short of this 
distance, and it is seldom necessary to 
exert much pressure, except to prevent 
a fish from becoming fouled on some bot- 
tom obstruction. 

I have caught hundreds of bonefish, 
many of which weighed from 8% to 10% 
pounds. But I have never once had to 
pull stakes and go after a fish. My record 
bonefish run happened when I was using 
a reel with considerably more than 100 
feet of backing-line, and I let the fish go 
practically free to almost its very end be- 
fore the drag of the line effectually 
checked his flight, at approximately 700 
feet. The next longest run I have had 
was an even 600 feet, when the fish was 
similarly checked. Whenever a bonefish 
runs more than 500 feet, it’s an extra- 
ordinary occurrence. 

The bonefish has been called the speed- 
iest of all fishes. This statement is incor- 
rect. There are several species that can 
easily outdistance him, though none can 
compare with him in determination and 
rugged resistance. This quality has ap- 
parently imbued some of his captors with 
the idea that he is faster than he really is. 
However, he is quite speedy enough. 

Let a hooked bonefish choose his 
own course and gait, and urge him on to 
the limit of his endurance, with only 
enough drag on the reel to prevent an 
over-run when he makes one of his sud- 
den pauses. Give him head and he will 
show you what he can do. 

If these things be heresy, 
own words I stand convicted. 


then by my 


UP OR DOWN? 
(Continued from page 25) 


in length; that it starts with a white shoal 
rapid at the head, deepening to a swift 
reach of eddying water with plenty of 
rocks and pockets, and averaging two or 
three feet in depth for about one hundred 
and fifty feet, during which distance the 
fishable water will not exceed thirty or 
forty feet in width. Below, the stream 
gradually widens and flattens until it moves 
with a barely perceptible current through 
a channel some seventy-five feet wide with 
a depth that flirts seductively with the 
business end of one’s waders. There are a 
couple of hundred feet of this sort of 
thing before a gradual shoal marks the 
end of the pool in a shelving, glassy reach 
that breaks into a fast riffle, too shoal 
to matter. 

On the afternoon in question I approach- 
ed this water after four extra-dry sharp- 
shooters had messed about in it for half 
an hour. They were working upstream, of 
course, and beginning (each of them sep- 
arately) at the foot of the fast, pocketed 
stretch and above the slow, deep reach. 
As their catch was inconsequential, and 
as I could place a dry fly no better than 
they, I reversed English and fished wet, 
downstream, from the beginning of the 


slow water, omitting the upper end en- 
tirely. 

Fishing slow and far with a good sixty 
feet of line ahead of me and the fly a 
couple of feet under the surface, I soon 
connected with a sixteen-inch brownie. A 
hundred feet below I followed suit with 
a fourteen-incher. Emerging at the 
“break,” I walked back and started in 
again at the same spot, and in the middle 
of the stretch socked into the best fish 
of the trip, a seventeen-plus-incher, in top 
condition. 

By this time it was four-thirty and a bit 
of a hatch of small, gray, spidery flies 
began to show itself. So I moved back to 
my starting point, shifted to a No. 12 
Badger Bivisible and fished up, over the 
swirling, pocketed middle section—by far 
the troutiest water in the pool. Here half 
a dozen fish running from ten to twelve 
inches were creeled and a couple more 
lost. This completed two-thirds of the 
pool, I then went up to the head and fished 
the fast riffle down, with a wet fly and a 
short line, taking four more on the way, 
and called it a day. Luck? Certainly, but 
worth remembering. 


ET’S visit next a pool on the East 
Branch, which as far as I know is 
niameless. It is well below Margaretville, 
where the river is normally big and heavy. 
But this particular pool has the unusual 
feature of being fishable from the bank 
most of the way, although comparatively 
few anglers utilize this advantage. It is 
ideal dry-fly water except for drag, full of 
green holes and eddies with a reasonable 
current verging toward fast water and a 
channel about forty feet in width. The 
fish are moving a bit, and on such oc- 
casions I invariably fish this pool down 
with the dry fly, necessitating in most cases 
the use of a longish line. 

On the day in question (early in June) 
I was foolishly equipped with 4X gut 
which was well enough when it came to 
rising the fish but bad business when it 
came to holding them. A big fellow was 
rising regularly at the side of a ledge 
on the opposite bank to a procession of 
May-flies, stones and something resem- 
bling a pale evening dun. I bent on one 
of Hardy’s Female Drakes and, taking a 
position about fifteen feet above my ob- 
jective, put the fly directly over him with 
just enough slack to take out the drag. 
He took it with a bang and kept it. The 
4X leader wasn’t equal to the strain, or 
I struck too hard or something, and two 
pounds of canned dynamite remained sub- 
stantially intact. 

A couple of nice fish were dimpling the 
deep water below. The first one was put 
down with a careless cast, but by the 
time I reached the second it was do or 
die, and I did. He rolled to the third cast 
and missed by a mile. At approximately 
the fifty-third cast he showed again, but 
that was all. 

A switch to a No. 12 Hendrickson 
(strangely enough) connected the first 
time it went over him, and with gigantic 
self-control I waited to the count of three 
and struck as lightly as it was humanly 
possible to do. Luckily the leader sur- 
vived the strike and, as is usual, held 
throughout the rest of a hard struggle that 
wound up with a fifteen-incher in the 
net. Then I fished the same stretch up, 
wading, rising only one fish and downing 
two owing to well-nigh unavoidable drag. 
Fishing the same pool down again and 
thereby eliminating most of the drag 
netted another brace of good fish. 

For a third and last example, take a 
pool on the Medway in Nova Scotia, call- 
ed Little Salmon. Here is deep water, 
reached only by canoe. A horseshoe pool 
breaks at the bottom into an impassable 
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rapid, and the fish lie just above the 
break. One fishes downstream for the 
excellent reason that it is impossible to 
fish any other way: and as the surface 
of the pool is glassy smooth, it is equally 
imperative to use a long line. This ex- 
pedient also permits the whole pool to be 
covered in one “drop.” 

I usually take two rods to this water, 
one rigged dry and the other wet. On a 
typical windless day in early July, warm 
and bright, with no rises, or very few, the 
wet fly is used to “find them.” A grilse 
rises a couple of feet off the rocks at the 
lip of the pool, but as is usual at such times 
does not take the No. 8 Jock. After rest- 
ing him, the dry outfit is unlimbered. 
Plenty of line is stripped off, with a big 
bite held in the left hand (reel up, handle 
to the right). 

The rock is fifty feet away and the fly 
lights twenty feet down, so as to cover 
the intervening water. Sharp sidewise or 
vertical swishes of the rod whip the slack 
line through the tip, and our Cinnamon 
Sedge floats down a bit too far from the 
rock. We try twice again before finding 
the exact spot, but we do find it. In a mo- 
ment we have a boiling strike very differ- 
ent from the lazy, half inquisitive roll to 
the wet fly, and the battle is on. 

As a matter of fact, upstream fishing 
from a canoe is bad business at any time. 
In most of Canada it is almost unknown. 
The problem of disposing of the inevitable 
slack from an immovable stance is well- 
nigh unsolvable, not to mention the diffi- 
culties of standing upright. At least it 
doesn’t seem to work out with me, and 
I will take four fish down to one up, either 
wet or dry, where a canoe is involved. 

So, as I intimated above, the rules are 
all right as far as they go, but they don’t 
go very far. When everything is set in con- 
ventional style, one can fish conventional- 
ly ; but on the three out of four occasions 
when this isn’t true, it is time to oil up the | 
good old bean and try a few experiments | 
until the right rule is artistically broken. 


WHY I BROUGHT UP MY BOYS| 


TO BE HUNTERS 
(Continued from page 35) 
to get back over Irvine’s head. It was a 
gallant gesture, but the little huntsman’s 
aim was true, and down came the prince 
of the woodland. 

Arch and I were a little out of range 
for a.shot on the rise, but ere long we 
flushed other birds, and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing him roll his first Bonasa 
umbellus. We were walking through some 
second growth, which was fairly thick. 
I had just been telling him that in such 
cover a grouse is mighty likely to go up 
pretty fast and steep to clear the tree- 
tops, where, for the tiniest fraction of a 
split second, it will seem to pause as it 
checks its rise and the direction of its 
flight, which is to take it like a scared 
projectile above the forest. I had been 
telling Arch that the best chance under 
such circumstances was usually offered 
just as the grouse got above the sprouts 
and seemed to hesitate. 

I had just taken up my position in line 
when out of a tangle of fallen grape-vines 
that had been draping a clump of sumac 
bushes a regal grouse roared up in front 
of Arch. I could see the splendid bird 
streaking it for the sky and safety. At 
first I was afraid that Arch would shoot 
too soon, then that he would shoot too 
late; either one would be like not shoot- 
ing at all. But just as the cock topped 
the trees and tilted himself downward the 
gun spoke, and the tilt continued, only 








steeper and without control. With a heavy 
thud the noble bird dropped within my | 
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sight on the tinted leaves of the autumnal 
forest floor. 

Fellow sportsmen will appreciate what 
I mean when I say that was a great day 
for me. When a father can see his boy 
follow and fairly kill our most wary and 
splendid game bird, I think the Old Man 
has a right to feel that his son’s educa- 
tion is one to be proud of. I'd far rather 
have a son of mine able to climb a moun- 
tain and outwit the wary creatures of the 
wilderness than be able to dance the 
Brazilian busybody or be able to decide 
whether a lavender tie will match mauve 
socks. These little lisping men, these 
modern ruins, these lazy effeminates who 
could not tell you the difference between 
a bull and a bullet—it is not in these that 
the hope of America, that the hope of 
humanity, lies. 

When Arch was thirteen, I had him up 
at daybreak with me one morning in the 
wilds of the Tuscarora mountains. From 
the crest of the wooded ridge on which 
we were standing we could see over an 
immense gorge on either side and beyond 
them, far away over the rolling ridges, 
northward and southward. It was dawn 
of the first day, and there were many 
hunters in the mountains. The best chance 
at a turkey in that country at such a time 
is to take just such a stand and wait for 
one to fly over or perhaps to come walk- 
ing warily up the slope of one of the 
leaf-strewn gullies. We had been standing 
together for about fifteen minutes and 
had heard some shooting to the north- 
ward of us, three ridges away, when I saw 
a great black shape coming toward us over 
the tree-tops. 

“Here he comes, son!” I told my youth- 
ful huntsman. “Hold for his head when he 
gets almost over you.” 

Three minutes later my boy was down 
on the slope of the gorge, retrieving a 19- 
pound gobbler, as proud as a lad could 
be, and entitled to be proud. It was all he 
could do to toil up the hill with his prize. 

Irvine shot his first turkey on our plan- 
tation in Carolina. He was on a deer-stand 
when this old tom came running to him 
through the huckleberries. The great bird 
stood almost as tall as he did. 


IDDLETON killed his first under 

peculiar circumstances. We walked 
into a flock together, at daybreak, and they 
scattered in all directions, but were too 
drowsy to fly far. He wounded a splendid 
bird, and it alighted in a tall yellow pine 
about a hundred yards from us. There was 
not enough cover to enable him to creep up 
to it, and the morning was so very still 
that I was afraid his first step would scare 
the gobbler from his lofty perch. 

“TI know what to do,” he whispered to 
me as I stood at a loss to know what to 
advise. “Don’t you hear that old wood- 
pecker hammering on that dead pine? 
Every time he begins to rap I’m going to 
take an easy, soft step forward. Perhaps I 
can get close enough.” 

“Go ahead,” I told him, and stood 
watching this interesting stalk. 

The woodpecker proved very accom- 
modating, and every other minute ham- 
mered loudly on the sounding tree. Step 
by cautious step Middleton got nearer. 
At last he raised his gun, and at its re- 
port the gobbler reeled earthward. I 
thought the little piece of woodcraft very 
neatly executed. 

If the sentimentalist were right, hunting 
would develop in men a cruelty of char- 
acter. But I have found that it inculcates 
patience, demands discipline and iron 
nerve, and develops a serenity of spirit 
that makes for long life and long love of 
life. And it is my fixed conviction that if 
a parent can give his children a passionate 


and wholesome devotion to the outdoors, 
the fact that he can not leave each of 
them a fortune does not really matter so 
much, They will always enjoy life in its 
nobler aspects without money and with- 
out price. They will worship the Creator 
in his mighty works. And because they 
know and love the natural world, they will 
always feel at home in the wide, sweet 
habitations of the Ancient Mother. 


JONATHAN WOODCOCK, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 23) 


tive long bill is another specialization, 
enabling the woodcock to feed in a man- 
ner not possible to most birds. In adults 
the bill is almost three inches long. The 
upper mandible is quite flexible toward 
the tip. In feeding, the woodcock thrusts 
its bill into the soil and probes around 
in search of earthworms and the larvae 
of insects. It can move the upper part 
of the bill sufficiently to grasp a worm 
and extract it from the ground. Often 
the long bill is completely buried. Here 
again nature has provided for the wood- 
cock in a remarkable manner, for its 
eyes are placed at the very top of the 
skull, so that even when its bill is com- 
pletely buried the bird can easily see what 
is going on around him and watch out 
for enemies. 

Some years ago I had a remarkable op- 
portunity to observe the feeding habits of 
woodcock. I was doing some work for 
a natural-history museum in a _ mid- 
Western city. It was about the third week 
in March, and there had been a week or 
more of balmy, spring-like weather. Then 
a sudden freezing spell came out of the 
North, bringing snow and shoving us 
back into January overnight. 

About three days afterward a couple 
of small boys brought me a bird which 
they had found in their back yard. They 
said they had tried to feed it bread and 
milk, but that it refused to eat. No won- 
der! It was a woodcock—so thin that its 
breast-bone stood out like the keel of a 
yacht. I told the boys that I would en- 
deavor to feed it, and to come back in 
a few days. 

Taking a medium-sized wooden box, I 
tacked a piece of screen over the opening 
and placed the bird inside. He did not 
seem alarmed in the least. Then I went 
out and dug a large handful of worms. 
I put the worms in the cage and covered 
them with loose earth to a depth of about 
two inches. The woodcock observed the 
process gravely, sitting quietly in one 
corner. I left him. Returning in about an 
hour, I found to my delight that the earth 
was covered with borings and the worms 
were gone. I dug another handful and 
put them in the earth. This time I sat 
down near by and watched. In a couple 
of minutes Jonathan got up, shook him- 
self very sedately and started to explore 
with his long bill. Finding a worm, he 
raised his bill high in the air, and with 
a slithering movement the worm dis- 
appeared down his gullet. Apparently he 
did not make much of an effort to kill the 
worm first. 

The woodcock has no crop like other 
birds, digestion taking place directly in 
the stomach. A quantity of loam is nec- 
essarily swallowed with his food, and this 
undoubtedly plays a part in his digestive 
processes. 

I kept this woodcock for two weeks, 
during which time he consumed an amaz- 
ing quantity of worms. When released, 
he was extremely fat and docile. He did 
not in the least mind being handled, and 
when not feeding would sit motionless 
for an hour at a time, blinking his great 
solemn eyes. I made a very careful water- 
color portrait of him. 
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In outward appearance the sexes are | 


identical, although the female birds are 
usually somewhat larger. A full-grown, 
adult woodcock weighs about 8 ounces. 


| The arrangement of pattern and the color 


scheme of buff, black and orange tints 
afford one of the best examples of pro- 
tective coloration to be found among 
birds. 

The seasonal movements of woodcock 
are generally thought to be determined 
usually by weather conditions, yet the 
bird is a good deal hardier than many 
suppose. It is possible to find woodcock 
here and there in sheltered spots long 
after the season has closed in the North- 
ern States, Last January a friend of mine 
was skating on a pond near good shoot- 
ing cover. His springer spaniel, ranging 
near a brushy spring, flushed a wood- 
cock, The bird circled over my friend’s 
head, affording a good view, then dropped 
back into the cover. Undoubtedly a few 
birds winter here and there where the 
ground does not freeze and they are able 
to feed. 

The natural enemies of woodcock are 
largely limitgd to quadrupeds, and among 
these the hunting domestic cat probably 
leads. As the birds spend practically all 
their time on the ground, it is an easy 
matter for the prowling cat to stalk and 
kill them. It is encouraging to know that 
the woodcock has not decreased greatly, 
despite persistent hunting. In fact, many 
authorities contend that the birds are 
gradually increasing from year to year. 
More power to Jonathan Woodcock, Esq. ! 


FLIGHTS OVER BACK TRAILS 
(Continued from page 21) 
peregrine, with which this article deals, 

was the falcon carried by earls. 

Aside from trips for mere sport, there 
was then no journey nor mission under- 
taken of such importance as to preclude a 
man’s taking his falcons with him. Hunt- 
ers did not hesitate to attend mass accom- 
panied by hawks and hounds, This custom 
aroused the indignation of certain people. 
The works of poets who protested against 
it are still preserved, but the fact re- 
mained. It is probable that these hunters 
were emboldened by knowing that the 
priests themselves were hawkers. 

Years previously King Eadgar of the 
Saxons, who strove for the reformation 
of the clergy, had decreed “that a priest 
be not a hunter, nor hawker, nor game- 
ster; but that he apply to his books, as 
it becomes his order.” The voiding of 
many former laws had been only one 
incident of the Norman Conquest, and 
Eadgar’s edict was ignored when hawk- 
ing waxed in popularity in England after 
the Crusades. The sparrow hawk was 
assigned to priests by law; and the spar- 
row hawk was not idle. 

Great value was placed upon well- 
trained birds. A falcon of the Norwegian 
breed was so highly prized as to be con- 
sidered a bribe worthy of a king. Knights 
of France valued their hawks, as emblems 
of honor, as highly as they did their 
swords and would as soon think of sur- 
rendering the one as the other. 

The training of hawks became a 
science. A special vocabulary for every- 
thing pertaining to falconry came into 
use. Most of these quaint terms are em- 
ployed by falconers of the present time. 

It is an interesting fact that this sport 
governed the naming of the royal stables 
of England, the Mews. Originally the 
word mew meant to moult, and “mews” 
was the falconer’s term for the quarters 
in which moulting hawks were kept. As 
early as 1377 the hawks belonging to the 
King of England were mewed at Charing 
Cross. When the royal stables burned 
down, in the time of Henry VIII, the 
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TELL A LOT ABOUT 


GUN WADS 


Whether you bag the limit or not 
depends on several things—the 
quantity of game, your shoote- 
ing ability, your gun and your 
shells. 


And even such small details 
as gun wads have a lot to do 
with it. 

The best gun wads are made 
of hair felt and more shot gun 
shells are wadded with Ozite hair 
felt than any other material. 
Ozite hair felt wads seal the 
power in the gun barrel better 
than any other type of wad. 
They prevent leakage of power 
gas around the wad, which may 
occur with inferior wads. It is 
this power leakage that reduces 
velocity, causes poor patterns 
and unexplainable misses. 


The best shots use shells 
wadded with Ozite hair felt. They 
know they produce uniform pat- 
terns and help to bag more game. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 


CHICAGO ” >. WLUINOIS 
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Firges your 
troubles 
-- looking down 
a gun rib 


Yo owe your business and your- 
self a hunting trip this Fall. For 
shooting, your outfit must be O. K. 
Tough clothes, wet-proof boots, 
shells that are right—a gun that 
shoots straight and hard and feels 
like a part of you. 


Every inch and ounce of the 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


is built to give you the best possi- 
ble break in the marsh, afield or 
at the traps. 

There’s a half-century of gun- 
craft built into every L. C. Smith 
Gun, and the prices are right. 

Ask your dealerwhy an L.C.Smith 
Gunisthe best insurance fora grand 
shooting excursion. His stock 
should be complete. If it isn’t, write 
to us for our illustrated, descriptive 
booklet. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN® 
69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building—San Francisco, Cal. 








Hunters 
Life-Save 
Vest 


A Tapatco Miller Life- 
Save Hunters Vest will 
keep you afloat in case 
of accident in spite of heavy clothing, boots 
and shell-filled pockets. Also cold and wind 
proof. Comfortable and good fitting. Heavy 
olive drab jean padded evenly with Private 
Estate Japara Kapok, five times as buoyant 
as cork. Made for left or right shooters. 
Rust-proof buttons. 

$6.25 each in chest sizes 30 to 46 inches. 
$7.50, 48 to 54 inches. Two large side and 
cigarette pockets, 75 cents extra. 


Order direct if dealer can’t supply. State 
for left or right. Money back if not satisfied. 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Greenfield, Ohio 


Dept. D 
Maker of the famous Life-Save line of Vests, Stay-A- 
Float Belts, Sleeping Bags, Mattresses, Cushions, etc. 








IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING 


THE POLY CHOKE 





mation 
THE POLY CHOKE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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hawks were removed so that the royal 
horses might be stabled during the emer- 
gency. The name has been associated 
with the stables ever since. 

Falconry remained popular in Europe 
until 1727, when the increased use of fire- 
arms provided an easier way of securing 
meat. In China the practice has never 
declined. Men there still take the greatest 
pride in their hunting birds. At the pres- 
ent time falconry is regaining popularity 
in many sections of Europe. Scotland and 
Holland have done much to perpetuate 
and restore the sport. It has successfully 
been introduced in the United States. 
Conditions here are especially favorable. 

The training of falcons is much the 
same today as it was centuries ago. The 
birds are either taken from the nest while 
young, or are trapped as adults. In both 
cases the training is similar, though in 
the case of young birds the fear of man 
is not so strongly implanted and results 
are more easily secured. 

A few high lights of a falcon’s educa- 
tion are here given. Straps, called jesses, 
with bells, are permanently attached to 
the falcon’s legs. Centuries ago these 
bells were always of the very finest work- 
manship and tone. 

After a falcon has become used to men 
and to perching on the hand (which is 
protected from talons by a gauntlet) the 
next step is to accustom him to the hood. 
This is always worn in the field, except 
when the bird is released for flying at 
game. 

Next the falcon is fed from a lure. This 
consists of bird’s wings fastened to a 
padded weight to which food is attached. 
A long string permits it to be swung. As 
the hawk strikes the swinging lure it is 
snatched from him, though the food is 


| afterward awarded. He associates flutter- 
| ing wings with food and soon learns to 





kill for himself. 

The peregrine falcon makes his kill 
by striking a terrific blow with half- 
closed talons, returning after the impact 
to secure the “pelt,” as the dead game is 
termed. Previous training with the lure 
has taught him not to devour his quarry, 
but to surrender it to the trainer. It so 
happens that young pigeons are usually 
the birds released for the trial kills of 
falcons in training. In fact, falcons in the 
wild state find these birds a favorite 
morsel and an easy source of food supply 
for their eyases. 

That falcons prey heavily upon pigeons 
is weil known. The finding of metal leg- 
bands in a peregrine’s nest last year is 
not the only such incident recorded. It 
is the coupling of these facts with the 
Saracen defeat, due to the destruction of 
their pigeon post by Crusader-flown fal- 
cons, which brings home to us again the 
realization that wild nature has not great- 
ly changed during these centuries and that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.” 


OCTOBER BASS 
(Continued from page 31) 


good hole and casting his toad into a 
pocket under an overhanging sycamore. I 
heard him yell, and looked up just in 
time to see the wake of a good fish where 
his toad had been. The strike was a miss, 
but it was nevertheless encouraging. 

In the long hole above we found a boat, 
and Joe paddled me up the river while 
I cast to every rock and snag and pocket, 
but without results. At the very head, 
where the riffle came in, I took the paddle 
and Joe shot his toad upstream into the 
current. Several times it floated down 
without interruption. Then, as he was 
lifting his rod for the next cast, a mon- 
ster bass came up from beneath a rock 
with a “slosh” that threw spray a yard in 
the air; but the toad was already started 


on the back cast, and the strike was an- 
other miss. We rested him for fifteen 
minutes and then tried again, but he 
would have none of it, nor would he touch 
my casting lures. 

The next day was to be our last in 
camp. We had tried every conceivable 
lure on both the fly and the bait-casting 
rods, and the only lure that had induced 
even a strike from a decent-sized bass 
was the toad—confirming our belief that 
whenever bass would take any lure, they 
would hit the toad. On account of the cold 
water at this season, we had reasoned that 
the bass should be less active in the chill 
of early morning than later in the day, 
after the sun had warmed things up a 
bit, and accordingly had not bothered to 
start fishing at a very early hour, as we 
would during the hot weather of summer. 
However, as they were obviously not 
striking when they might reasonably be 
expected to, I determined to have my toad 
floating on the water at the crack of dawn 
the next morning. 


OE wanted to go back down the river 

after the two big bass that he had mis- 
sed, but I argued that there were just as 
good bass at the foot of the cliff below 
camp and I wanted to be fishing the first 
hour of daylight rather than walking down 
the river. Before the sun had appeared 
above the ridge across the river, I was slid- 
ing down the steep slope to the head of the 
cliff hole while Joe was getting his tackie 
together to go down-river. As I had fished 
this hole at least four times without re- 
sults, I was tempted to start at the next 
one above. On the other hand, there was 
not a better-looking bass hole in all the 
river I had seen about this camp, and 
something prompted me to try it once 
more. After carefully examining and test- 
ing my terminal tackle, I waded into the 
river. 

In the uncertain light of early morning 
it was difficult to see the exact position of 
the big rocks under the surface where 
the head riffle flattened out in the deeper 
water. Gradually getting my bearings 
from objects on shore, I extended my 
cast to where I thought a ledge dropped 
off into deeper water between two sub- 
merged boulders. The toad wrinkled and 
creased the surface of the black, oily- 
looking water as I brought it toward 
me and made another cast. This time it 
alighted a yard farther out and down- 
stream. I had moved it about a foot and 
was just starting it on its steady swim- 
ming movement when there was a great 
“slosh.” I struck instinctively and felt 
the thrill of a solid fish. There was no 
need to give this fellow a second “sock” 
to insure setting the hook, for he im- 
mediately drew the rod tip almost down 
to the water with his first dive to the 
depths. A moment later he came out on 
his tail, shaking his head viciously, and 
then dove for the maze of boulders cov- 
ering the bottom. 

I was standing on a square rock about 
two feet under the surface, and I knew 
that there were dozens of other sharp 
ones all over the bottom of the river, to 
say nothing of a ragged diagonal ledge 
extending the whole way across. I knew 
I must keep this fish near the surface, or 
he would surely foul the leader on some 
of these sharp rocks, and from his actions 
that was certainly his intention. The rod 
curved and bent as I put on all the 
tension that I felt the leader would stand. 
For a minute or so this kept him out of 
trouble, but with a sudden dive he made 
the shelter of one of the rocks and got 
under it from the downstream side. 

By this time I could see through the 
clear water my leader disappearing under 
a rock from the downstream side and the 
bass emerging upstream. Quickly drop- 
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ping the point of the rod almost to the 
water, I pulled steadily downstream, hop- 
ing and praying that the leader would 
hold and not be sawed in two on the rock. 
At first it seemed to be snagged, then 
gradually, inch by inch, the fish came 
back under the rock and finally out again 
below. Immediately I raised the rod to 
keep him near the surface, and again he 
came out of water. The next instant he 
dove for the rocks, but this time I was 
determined to keep him away from them 
at all costs after the previous narrow 
escape, and was successful in stopping 
him just short of them. 

At last he was beginning to tire; so I 
cautiously stepped off my rock and waded 
toward the shallows, away from the 
dangerous rocks. Slowly I led him over 
the waiting net, only to encounter a new 
difficulty. When I raised the net, he stuck 
out over both sides and promptly slid out. 
After another unsuccessful attempt, I got 
his nose directly down in the bettom of 
the net and, lifting it with both hands, 
waded ashore to safety with the tail of the 
big fish sticking well above the rim. 

After more than three days of persis- 
tent casting, his three and a half pounds 
of glistening bronze furnished a fitting 
climax from a fishing standpoint for an 
otherwise pleasant sojourn on the river 
—and proved that bass strike when they 
please, regardless of when we think they 
should. 


CORN-FED PHEASANTS 
(Continued from page 27) 


All this, say I, is nice for the pheasants 
and no additional loss to anybody. Iowa 
alone usually grows eleven million acres 
of corn. Figure a bird to the acre, and 
you have millions of corn-fed pheasants ! 
Fine, fat game birds for the sportsman. 
What could be nicer? 

That afternoon we flushed the first 
pheasants at the margin of some plowed 
land. As the birds began going up, Coco, 
an inexperienced pup, became wildly ex- 
cited. Of course, we had taken the pup 
along only in the hope he would prove 
useful as a retriever. 

We both fired, but not a bird did we 
get. Meanwhile the pup took off in haste 
after the pheasants. It was just like an 
automobile chasing an airplane. 

John bagged our first pheasant that 
day as three flew out of heavy cover be- 
side a pasture fence. Crashing through 
the weeds, we routed a dozen more. A 
long shot, and a big cock bird was mine. 

Then came a genuine surprise. A 
strange dog retrieved my pheasant and 
came trotting up out of the corn-stalks, 
wagging his tail. No human was in sight. 
We called him Shep because he was a 
woolly shepherd farm dog. The big fel- 
low began working back and forth like 
a slow setter, friendly face and doggy 
smile saying, more plainly than words: 
“Come on, you fellows. All hunters are 
friends of mine. Follow me, and I'll show 
you some sport!” 

We did. Pheasants do not hold well to 
a dog, of course, yet our dog Shep found 
them and pointed them! In the middle 
of the field we put up seven or eight 
birds, squawking shrilly. A beautiful ring- 
neck crumpled as John fired. I bagged 
my second bird with the second barrel. 
The dog retrieved. 

Time that day flew faster than the 
pheasants. Before we knew it the sun—a 
burnished copper disc—was sinking into 
the black rim of the prairie. With our 
hunting coats carrying the limit of ring- 
necks, we started back to the car. Shep, 
seeing that the hunting was over, trotted 
nonchalantly away across the fields. 

en— 

“Down! Down!” hissed John. 


I dropped as though shot. He pointed 
to a great flock of circling, quacking 
mallards. The ducks were out for an 
evening’s fill of corn on dry land. We 
could hear the rush of their wings. Then, 
though I doubt if they saw us, those 
ducks turned and made a landing in a 
cornfield half a mile to the north. 

“It’s almost sunset,” I said, hesitating. 

“Let’s leave them in peace,” John 
agreed. 


So I suppose those mallards enjoyed | 


a feast of waste corn by the light of a 
silvery prairie half-moon. 


Nature’s evening display of colors— | 


more beautiful than the most gorgeous 
pheasant—faded gradually in the west. 
The moon shone over the lonesome corn 
lands as John and I, well content, drove 
along on our way to a cheery, tasty 
pheasant dinner. 

Did you ever see an albino pheasant? 
They are not plentiful, but I have seen 
several. A few hunters have bagged 
these “ghost birds,” or have had other 
sorts of freak luck. For instance, there 
is the case of Jimmie Cavers, who relates 
that he once bagged a pheasant without 
firing a shot and in a most unusual man- 
ner. Maybe you would call this a case 
of pheasant suicide. 

Jimmie, according to the story he told 
me, was out hunting near the delightful 
little city of Fairmont, in southern Min- 
nesota. It was not the first day of the 
season; so the birds, which abound there- 
about, were rather wild. Suddenly, near 
a country road, a cock pheasant flew up, 
then fell to the ground, quite dead. Not 
a shot had been fired. Jimmie was loath 
to believe his eyes, but of course he in- 
vestigated. The pheasant had cut off its 
own head by flying against a telephone 
wire! 

Many sportsmen wonder how long this 
good hunting will last out in the Corn 
Belt. As I have already indicated, that 
seems to be largely up to the farmers. I 
believe there will be good hunting from 
now on. A little more intelligence on the 
part of everybody should prevent any 
future slumps in the pheasant hunting. 
Prairie chickens are about gone, except 
in a few sections. But the pheasant is of 
a hardier breed and seems to thrive with 


civilization. A more beautiful, sportier | 


game bird would be difficult to imagine. 


It is a pleasure to record that there is | 


good hunting again out on the prairies. 


MARSH DUCKS 
(Continued from page 33) 


Almost identical with the female blue- 
winged teal, but a bit more coarsely 
marked and a trifle larger. 

SHOVELLER. The flight of the shoveller 
is rapid, erratic and dodging, like a teal. 
The bird is apt to skim low over the 
marsh and take the waiting gunner un- 
awares. It is best identified in all 
plumages by its tremendous, long and 
flattened bill, which in flight gives the 
bird a long appearance to the fore of the 
wings. When flying overhead, the pat- 
tern of the drake is distinctly unlike that 
of any other duck. It consists of five 
alternating areas of light and dark: dark, 
white, dark, white, dark. 

Male: Handsomely colored, largely 
black and white. Belly and sides rufous- 


red. Head blackish glossed with green. | 


Breast white. Pale blue patch on shoul- 
der of wing. 


Female: Mottled brownish, with a 


large blue patch on the fore edge of the | figs 


wing. 


Pintait (Sprig-tail). In the air, pin- | 


tails are white-bellied ducks with long, 
slender necks and long, pointed tails, 
quite different in cut and appearance from 
the other marsh ducks. 
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t the present low price of the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shot Gun—the 
lowest in the history of the meno ws nny 
Company—it is the most remarkable gun 
value on the American market both in 
points of service and enjoyment for the 
user. Up until a little more than a year 
ago, Genuine Browning, 16 gauge was 
$65.50—and 12 gauge, $61. Now both 
are$46.45 in the standard grade. This 
new low price of the Browning is 
all the more startling when you 
realize that in no other gun will 
you find these exclusive features 
of safety, strength and per- 
formance. 1. Magazine cut- 
out. 2. Double extractors. 3. 
~— barrel guide-ring. 
4. Improved safety. 5. 
Browning system 
choking—gives even- 
ness of pattern. 6. All 
hand finished—all 
hand fitted. 7. Pro 
duction under 
Browning Sup 
ervision by 
world's finest 
gunsmiths, 


Get the “Feel” 


The first time you pick up a 
Browning Automatic Shot gun 
you will be pleasantly surprised 


—_ = with its perfect balance and ease of 
standard handling—and a bigger thrill awaits 
equipment you the first time you shoot it. The 

u e yy ‘ shock absorber reduces the kick to such 
oo rm z : 

and Navy a point that you hardly feelit. You can 


point faster and bring down game that 
would otherwise get away. 
On your next hunting trip give yourself 
every advantage by getting a Browning. 
No other gun will give you as much shoot- 
ing satisfaction or enjoyment. It is sold by 
dealers everywhere at the new reduced 
price. For further information send the 
coupon below for the FREE 36 page illus- 
trated catalog No. 201, and then see your 
dealer, 
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Browninc Aros Co., St. Louis, Mo, 201 
Send me your free 36 page catalog. My gun dealer's 
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No. 30 
IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 


1 60 PAGES of valuable in- 

formation and direc- 
tions, fully illustrated. Covers 
entire subject of reloading. 
Written by Col. Whelen, Maj. 
Hatcher, Capt. Askins, leading 
authorities in U. S. Sent for 50c. 
Ideal Tools produce accurate 
cartridges in loads not avail- 
able from manufacturers. Easy 
to handle, and save money on 
ammunition. Supplied for the 
individual shooter, rifle clubs, 
police departments, armories. 


. The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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ALL WOOL 
WATERPROOFED 
HUNTING SUITS 





Made by the origi- 
nators of woolen 
hunting garments 
and backed by 102 
years of service. 
These garments are 
made of 30 ounce, 
waterproofed _fa- 
bric, lined through- 
out, tailored to fit, 
made to withstand 
the most strenuous 
wear. Most popular 
hunting suit in 
bs America. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 
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Every Bat-Les Lite its own 
power plant—generates own 
electricity to operate power- 
ful 2.6 volt lamp Unaffected by 
heat, cold or dampness. Equipped 
with 2 extra bulbs held back of reflec- 
tor. Has safety ring hanger. Backed by 
strong performance guarantee bond. Price 
$7.Wat sporting goods, hardware and electrical 


stores. Write direct if dealer cannot supply. 
Dept. C, Bat-Les Light Corporation, Albany, N. Y. 
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char- 
acterized by the long, pointed tail-feathers 
and a conspicuous white line running up 
the side of the neck and head. 


Male: A_ slender gray duck, 


Female: A_ slender streaked brown 
duck, similar in color to the female mal- 
lard but without the metallic blue patch 
on the wing. 

In the prairie regions this duck is sec- 
ond only to the mallard as a game bird 
of importance. In the East the rating of 
both birds is somewhat different, due to 
their lesser numbers, but there are, how- 
ever, a good many spots where one may 
find good pintail shooting. The pintail 
has all the desirable qualities that a game 
bird should have. It is a fine table bird, 
wary, speedy and well able to take care 
of itselfi—a test for any gunner’s skill. 

Woop Duck (Summer Duck). The 
white belly of the wood duck contrasts 
very strikingly with the dark back; this 
is not so evident in the other white- 
bellied marsh ducks. This contrast, to- 
gether with the short neck and long tail, 
will identify the bird a good way off. 
When coming in to decoys, the wood 
duck, instead of maneuvering about with 
much ceremony, comes straight in with- 
out suspicion, uttering its plaintive, peep- 
ing “who-eek” for some distance before 
alighting. 

Male: Head and back highly iri- 
descent ; head conspicuously crested. Face 
fantastically marked with white. Breast 
rufous; belly white; sides yellowish. Bill 
red and white tipped with black. 

Female: Mainly dark brown with a 
white belly, a dark crested head, a white 
throat patch and a white area about the 


ye. 

This bird is the most handsome of our 
waterfowl. As its name implies, it is a 
denizen of flooded bottomlands, wooded 
streams and forest-rimmed ponds, but it 
is not strictly confined to such places, as 
it often comes to the decoys on the marsh 
or even at the edge of the bay. Federal 
and state laws now protect the bird at 
all times, but a great many are shot down 
just the same, more through ignorance 
than deliberate law-breaking. 


(Next month this series of articles on 
how to identify wild ducks in the air 
will be concluded with “‘Bay Ducks.’’) 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


flew in all directions. The bass had his 
mouth wide open and was lashing his tail 
furiously. A shiver ran through me, not 
so much of delight as plain fright. I 
couldn’t bring myself to realize that such 
a fish was really on the end of my line. 

I braced myself and waited for the fish 
to settle down—if and when he should de- 
cide to do so. Away he went on a wild 
tear. I just hoped fervently and clamped 
my fingers down tight on the spool to keep 
all the line that I could. By now there 
wasn’t any too much of it left. 

Down deep he stayed, running wildly 
from side to side. Then he came to the top, 
broke water again and now tried skim- 
ming along the surface of the water, rais- 
ing a cloud of spray and foam in his vain 
attempts to free himself. 

After that, I began to gain a little line. 
I was so excited that I just couldn’t speak, 
but I held on doggedly. I soon led him up 
within about ten feet from shore. Suddenly 
he whirled around and won back about 
half the ground he had lost. 

This give-and-take business lasted for 
about twenty minutes. I was practically all 
in but determined to keep going, no matter 
what happened. - 

At last the bass showed signs of tiring 
out. A friend of mine, who was standing 


by all this time, started wading out and, 
after several attempts, managed to get his 
fingers under the gills. Carefully he lifted 
my fish out of the water and brought him 
to shore. 

Why try to describe my feelings? I 
couldn’t do so, even if I wanted to. 

It was all over now. My smallmouth 
tipped the scales at 714 pounds and meas- 
ured 22 inches in Jength and 16% inches 
in girth. Twenty-two inches of fighting 
fury ! 

My equipment consisted of a Shakes- 
peare rod and reel, a South Bend 18- 
pound-test black silk line and a Bass- 
Oreno plug. 


GORILLA 
(Continued from page 20) 


gorillas were going away. I breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Soon they were all gone. We relaxed— 
at least I did. Then on we went, after 
them again. From valley to valley, from 
summit to summit. All day long we 
trailed them. The creatures seemed to be 
leading us through the thickest and most 
difficult sections of their entire range. 
Kasciula followed doggedly—and I strug- 
gled to keep as close behind him as pos- 
sible. How the rest of the pygmies kept 
track of us I don’t understand, for we saw 
them but occasionally. Yet whenever we 
stopped—and these times were entirely 
too seldom to suit me—they were always 
right behind us. 

It was now apparently a case of our 
endeavoring to outlast the gorillas; and 
when we occasionally got close to them, 
they showed evidence of becoming overly 
vexed at our pursuit. Just what would 
happen when they actually decided to 
make a stand and fight it out with us, 
I tried very hard to imagine. 

Several times during the afternoon I 
found myself within a comparatively 
short distance of the gorillas, and on rare 
occasions I was able to get a glimpse of 
all or part of them. They were nearly 
always traveling on all fours, and I could 
recognize the long black hair on their 
arms and legs and the short grayish hair 
on their backs. There were five females, 
a young one and four enormous males. 
Whenever we got close to them, the 
males advanced slightly toward us with 
a very aggressive air and yelled their 
uncanny how! of defiance, while the others 
moved on. Then the males would retreat, 
though slowly and always looking back as 
if half inclined to charge. I had several 
good chances to shoot the biggest male, 
evidently the chief of the band. He was 
always the first to advance and the last to 
retreat. 

Kasciula and his men urged me to bring 
the hunt to an end. The little chief told 
me a long tale, during which I was able 
to catch enough words and gestures to 
understand the general outline of the 
story. It seemed that he knew this par- 
ticular gorilla and that it was a bad actor. 
One day not very long before, a party of 
his men was in the forest, and this same 
big male hurled itself upon them, killing 
two of them before they could retreat. 
The others fled, and upon being pursued 
they tried to stop the beast with their 
spears. One of the spears struck the 
gorilla in the chest, and howling furiously 
it disappeared. This was the first time 
that any of them had seen him since that 
occasion. 

But it was not merely to shoot one of 
these giant apes that I had come to the 
Kivu District. I wanted to learn as much 
as I could about them. My confidence in 
Kasciula had increased to the point where 
I felt he could locate this band almost any 
day. I couldn’t resist the thrill of spend- 
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ing another day or two following them 
and watching them in their jungle home. 
This curiosity came very near costing me 
dearly ! 

The third day I was accompanied by 
Del Grande, my companion on the expedi- 
tion, and a larger number of Mambuti 
hunters, for I had an interesting plan to 
perform. Little Kasciula once again showed 
his keen jungle intelligence and extraordi- 
nary ability by taking us straight to the 
band of gorillas. I had informed him that 
I wished to separate the band in at least 
two parts, singling out the monster male 
in particular. 

For more than three hours we tracked 
the creatures. When we were quite close 
and the gorillas had formed a semicircle 
around us, Kasciula and I, with part of 
the Mambutis, hurled ourselves rapidly 
forward to separate the band. Del Grande 
hurried forward with the remainder of 
the pygmies at a different angle. All of 
us yelled and beat the brush to make as 
much noise as possible. I was delighted, 
for our attempt to separate the band was 
successful. 

While Del Grande continued noisily to 
drive the one group farther away Kasci- 
ula silently and swiftly led me with- 
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out hesitating on the track of the great 
male and his companions. Just when 
was at the point of absolute breathless- 
ness, the little native stopped, scratched 
his funny flat nose, listened a moment, 
then calmly indicated a fresh path where 
some creature had climbed up an almost 
vertical peak. 

“N’gagi!” he whispered, and nodded for 
me to start the climb. 

I was compelled to crawl on my knees, 
supporting myself with one hand and 
holding my rifle with the other. It was a 
difficult climb. In places I had to slip 
underneath tangles of bushes and vines, 
where meeting with a gorilla would have 
been nothing less than a catastrophe. My 
rifle repeatedly became fastened in the 
brush; the thorns raked my face and my 
arms. But on I went. 

Just as I reached a slight opening where 
the incline was less precipitous and was 
endeavoring to release myself from the 
entanglement so that I could stand up- 
right I was startled by several of those 
lusty, awesome howls which only a gorilla 
can make. 

Almost at the same time three enor- 
mous bodies came plowing out of the 
thicket, the great male leading and wav- 
ing one huge fist in the air while with 
the other he angrily beat himself on the 
chest, just as if it were a huge drum. 
His mouth was open in a savage grimace, 
displaying abnormally large yellow teeth. 
He was not more than ten yards away, 
and I knew that the one and only way 
to stop him was with my rifle. 

I quickly raised my gun and fired. In- 
stead of going down, however, he yowled 
even louder and kept right on coming. I 
hurriedly reloaded and shot again, aiming 
for his heart on both occasions. This time 
he pitched forward and fell with a heavy 
thud. 

Quickly I endeavored to throw another 
shell into my gun—but to my sudden and 
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AUTUMN ANGLING 
By Adam Tinker 


HEN the swamp maples begin 
to change their verdure for an 
array of scarlet and the Virginia 
creeper and poison ivy take on 
hues which defy man-made pigments; 
when the air becomes crisp and the distant 
hills are draped with a mystic blue haze, 
Brother Hunter-Angler do you long for 
the gun and pack up the rod in moth balls? 

I am speaking now of early October. If 
you're like me, you're probably rarin’ 
to visit the birch thickets for a try at 
native woodcock. Well, have your fling 
and then tell that enthusiastic tailwagger 
of yours that he’ll have 
to wait until a little 
later. Just lay aside 
the gun for one trip 
and come with me out 
on the lake. We shall 
have royal fun with 
bass, pike, wall-eyes 
and, if we live in the 
right section, muskies, 
too. If. I had to use 
argument to persuade 
you, I would cite sev- 
eral gilt-edge reasons 
for going. There are 
no mosquitoes or flies 
to annoy you, no broil- 
ing sun to burn and 
enervate you, and best 
of all, the autumn 
game fish of any spe- 
cies are far peppier 
than the same fish 
taken in mid-summer. 

Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the bass. It 
makes little difference 
whether he be large- 
mouth or small-mouth, 
the chances are he will 
be a twenty per cent better fighter in 
October than he would have been a couple 
of months earlier. 

If you are a dyed-in-the-wool trout 
fisherman who regrets the passing of the 
season, why not dig up your heavy fly 
rod and visit a good bass river? You can 
don waders and as you ease yourself 
along, it will not be difficult to kid your- 
self into thinking that the trout season is 
still on. 

Autumn river bass, the small-mouth 
especially, will usually take a fly with 
considerable enthusiasm. I use small flies 
for several reasons, the most important 
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being that they cast easily. I think, too, 
as a general thing, they are more effec- 
tive. By small flies I mean Nos. 6 and 8. 
My favorite patterns are Professor, Rube 
Wood, Montreal, Parmachenée Belle and 
Black Gnat. If you find that bass are re- 
luctant to strike a straight wet fly, the 
addition of a small copper, brass or nickel 
spinner will almost always bring results. 

Then, for bass in the lakes, there is 





Autumn is the season for good muskalonge fishing 


that delight of delights—bug fishing. We 
have so many excellent fly-rod lures on 
the market today, that there is little to 
consider in making a choice. Some color, 
an attractive shape and a life-like motion 
in the water will usually attract bass. 
Pickerel, too, will strike your bugs, but 
you are apt to lose a majority of the 
strikes, for the pickerel’s mouth is very 
tender and the hooks pull out easily. 

f you are an old hand at bug fishing, 
you will not have to be told to give the 
lure plenty of action. When the cast is 
made, allow the bug to remain motionless 
for a few seconds; then cause it to jiggle 
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up and down by vibrating the rod tip 
gently. Move the bug towards you a few 
inches and repeat. This procedure will 
usually arouse the curiosity of Mr. Bass 
and invite a strike quicker than a straight 
retrieve. When the sun is balmy and great 
dragon flies go skimming across the sur- 
face, the bug caster will usually have a 
busy day. 

But when there is a touch of frost in 
the air or the sky is leaden and there 
is a chill wind blowing, the angler usually 
has to fish deeper than the surface. This 
is the plug caster’s opportunity. With the 
lakes more or less deserted of fishermen, 
he may explore the rocky ledges and deep 
coves with his wabbling or underwater 
plug and often profit hugely. 

Many a wise old 
bass, pike or musky 
has been conquered in 
the fall after hav- 
ing passed up painted 
hardware all summer 
long. When plugging, 
fish slowly and care- 
fully all submerged 
ledges, logs and other 
hiding places. Often 
several casts in a like- 
ly spot will eventually 
produce results. Fish 
are more apt to seek 
cover in colder weath- 
er, but they will strike 
when the lure is prop- 
erly presented. 


HEN bait-cast- 

ing fails to pro- 
duce results, try the 
very deep spots with 
live bait. Quite fre- 
quently a fine, big fish 
can be caught by the 
use of a lively minnow 
or a crawfish. 

In rigging a live 
minnow I use the hook-up illustrated— 
sinker at the bottom, then about three or 
four feet up the line a two-foot gut leader 
to the end of which is attached a snelled 
hook. The minnow is hooked through the 
back fin and is free to swim in circles 
around the line. 

When the bottom is very rocky and 
one is apt to lose lots of rigs, it is well 
to use bits of lead for sinkers and attach 
them to the line by means of a weak 
line which will break at a strain of sev- 
eral pounds less than the test of the line 
one is using. When a snag is encountered, 
nine times out of ten it will be the sinker 
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that is caught. A slight pull will then 
break the weak line and release the rig, 
saving leader, hook and bait. 

When fishing in fresh-water lakes and 
streams situated near salt water, try salt- 
water “killies” or “mummies” for bait. 
They are eagerly taken by bass and pick- 
erel and will live a surprisingly long time 
on the hook. They can be transported and 
kept alive all day long in wet kelp and 
require no additional water. 

Autumn is trolling time above all other 
seasons, I think. The air is brisk and 
one can row all day without excess per- 
spiration or fatigue. It is great sport to 
slip slowly over the water, quietly feather- 





Bass are especially active in the autumn 


ing a pair of light oars, in a trim little 
boat and watch one’s rod tip trailing over 
the stern seat. 

Great northern pike are more than will- 
ing to strike a trolled lure. Wabbling 
plugs, adjusted so they will not run too 
deep, are ideal “food” for the pike. 
Spoons, of course, are always in order. 
But you should invariably use a short, 
bronze or wire leader when trolling for 
pike and muskalonge. It will save some 
lures and much heartache, for the pike’s 
teeth have a convincing way with a silk 
trolling line! 

The cream of the fall fishing js the pur- 
suit of the muskalonge. Boy, how he can 
fight! October is one of the best musky 
months and those fortunate mortals, who 
can do so, should lose no opportunity for 
real, exhilarating sport. 

While muskalonge run large as fresh- 
water fish go, no exceptionally heavy 
tackle is required. There are many ex- 
cellent musky plugs and spoons on the 
market. An ordinary bait-casting rod 
weighing approximately 514 ounces is husky 
enough if a little care is exercised, though 
heavier rods are made just for muska- 
longe fishing. The line should test from 
28 to 34 pounds. If one has a skillful 
oarsman to row him, one who can esti- 
mate a fish’s whims, fifty yards of casting 
line with enough linen backing line to fill 
the spool will be sufficient. 

A great many muskalonge are taken by 
trolling and this applies to the fall as well 
as the summer. In some localities, bait- 


A good rig for live-minnow fishing 














casting for the big fellows brings good 
results and they can almost invariably be 
taken on live bait. Large chubs, eight or 
nine inches long, and suckers are favorite 
baits. 

If you are partial to deep trolling, you 
will revel in an October foray in pursuit 
of wall-eyes. Live minnows or night 
crawlers trolled on a leader with a spin- 
ner six inches ahead is probably the best 
all-round rig, though in some waters 
small dark-colored underwater plugs are 
highly successful. 

Still fishing for wall-eyed pike with 
live minnows often results in good catches. 
In big rivers like the Delaware, you stand 
at the head of a riffle and ease a big 
minnow into the boil. Strip off line and 
let the lure be drawn into the eddy along- 
side the fast water. These river wall-eyes 
are usually more active than their broth- 
ers of the lakes which ruminate on life 
and spend their days taking on girth. 

The bait-casting rod is the best type 
for wall-eyes, I think, and a line that will 
hold a fair-sized bass will land a much 
larger pike-perch, for the latter hath not 
the vigor of the former. 

In some sections of the country where 
the lake-trout season extends into early 
autumn, rare sport may be had with these 
fish by using a fly rod and large trout 
flies. Lake trout often feed near the sur- 
face when the water becomes cool and 
they will take a fly with the enthusiasm 
of the brook trout. These surface-feeding 
lakers are usually the smaller fish, how- 
ever, running from two to three pounds, 
though occasionally one hooks a trout 
that weighs eight or ten pounds, in which 
case there is plenty of amusement! 

Finally, let’s not pass up the pan fish. 
They are at their very best in the 
autumn. Rock bass, perch (both white 
and yellow), bluegills, crappies and sun- 
fish will all feed eagerly until the water 


becomes thoroughly chilled. The fly rod | 
should always be used in order to secure | 


the maximum of sport and the lighter the 
rod, the greater the sport. After all it is 
a matter of relativity. A half-pound sun- 
fish hooked on a three-ounce fly rod can 
exhibit enough spunk to make any angler 
grin from ear to ear. 

Try using spinners and eyed wet flies 
for crappies, rock bass and perch. They 
can be cast and retrieved, or trolled from 
a boat. And speaking of lures, nothing 
beats grasshoppers, crickets and katydids 
in the way of live bait for autumn fish- 
ing. I once used sow bugs in lieu of other 
bait and caught a nice mess of perch! 


THE OUANANICHE GOES WEST 
By Theodore G. Langguth 


HE ouananiche, that famed land- 

locked Atlantic salmon, for which 
praise -has been voiced times without end 
by anglers and writers familiar with it in 
New England waters, needs little by way 
of introduction here. Yet to find this 
silvery, sparkling salmon in a new setting, 
the glacial lakes in the shadow of snow- 
clad mountain peaks of the Far West, 
would, I am sure, gladden the hearts of 
its old admirers. 

The Salmon River has its headwaters 
in the Sawtooth range of mountains in 
South Central Idaho. Here, 
radius of perhaps fifty miles, are a num- 
ber of beautiful, high mountain lakes. 
None of them are very big, Alturas, Red- 
fish and Stanley Lakes being the largest. 
The main highway passes close to these 
and there are a number of smaller lakes 
—Pettit, Toxaway, Alice and others, a 
few of them almost unknown—tucked 
away among the rugged mountains, in 
places not easy of access. 

Some years ago, the Idaho fish and 
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game department conceived the idea of 
stocking these high mountain lakes with 
ouananiche. The first eggs were shipped 
from Maine and were hatched in Idaho. 
Small shipments of eggs from the East 
followed at intervals and, between 1922 
and 1930, a total of more than 60,000 
little ouananiche of fingerling size have 
been reared and planted in Idaho waters, 
by the state fish and game department. 
Some nice specimens of these fish, weigh- 
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the black X, XX, or St. Andrew’s Cross, 
markings on its side, some of which are 
edged with orange or bronze. These are 
in beautiful contrast with the silvery 
sides. Some specimens have a pale, trans- 
lucent pink or flesh-colored wash along 
the side, below the lateral line. A prince 
of a fish in appearance and a game fighter ! 

Here, in this group of lakes and nearby 
streams, surrounded by mountain scenery 
of awe-inspiring grandeur, note the array 


Alice Lake, in the Sawtooth Mountains of Central Idaho, is one of the western lakes 
in which the ouananiche has been introduced 


ing from 1% to 3 pounds, have been 
taken during the past four or five years, 
but they are not caught frequently by 
anglers. This may be due to the fact that 
sportsmen generally in the West have 
not been familiar with the habit of the 
ouananiche to stay in deep water most of 
the time and they have therefore not fished 
for it accordingly. It may also be that 
the fish are not there in large numbers. 
Sometimes, in waters at high altitudes, 
there is a scarcity of natural food, which 
would account for fish not being more 
numerous there. 

From an economic standpoint, it will 
perhaps be fortunate if the ouananiche 
does not grow to a very large size in 
these small lakes, for it leaves the deep 
water in spring and fall and enters the 
tributary streams and shallows, where it 
may feed on small trout and other valu- 
able game species. 

In mid-summer the ouananiche is in the 
deeper water of the lakes, where it must 
be fished for mostly by deep trolling or 
by still-fishing with live bait. It is taken 
by fly fishing, especially in the smaller 
lakes, particularly late in the season as 
it comes into the shallows to spawn. 

In the Idaho lakes, the ouananiche has 
the same trim, clipper-like form which 
characterizes it in New England waters. 





$500.00 in cash prizes are being 

offered in a new ‘‘Narrowest Escape 

from Death’’ Story Contest. Read 
all about it on page 3 











In the West, however, its fins seem to 
me to be comparatively small and deli- 
cate, almost frail for the size of the fish, 
in contrast with the large powerful tail 
which gives it power to leap from the 
water, time after time, when hooked. 

In these waters, the ouananiche has 
the conspicuous, large, roundish black 
spots on the opercle or gill cover, and 


of game fish which the sportsman may 
expect to meet—ouananiche, saibling (a 
species of charr), Montana _grayling, 
Rocky Mountain whitefish, Pacific salmon, 
and various species of trout, both native 
and introduced. 

Will the ouananiche here be looked 
upon by anglers as the most highly- 
prized game fish among its associates, as 
it has been regarded by many who have 
taken it in its native habitat in the East? 
Time will tell, but not time alone. In 
years to come, those who fish these waters 
will do the telling. 


THE ROCK BASS 
(Ambloplites rupestris) 


Body oblong. Length about 2% times the 


depth. Head '% of length, Eye large, its diameter 
being almost as great as length of snout. Iris of 
eye, red or scarlet. Cheek has about 8 rows of 
scales. Dorsal fin has 11 spinous rays and 11 
soft rays. Spinous rays are heavy and quite low. 
Anal fin has 6 or 7 spinous rays and 10 soft 
rays. Lateral line has about 40 scales. 


HIS well-known fish marks the 

transition from Sun-fish to Bass, 
and for its angler- -lovers, the transition 
from youth to manhood,” says Dr. Jordan. 
It is true that the rock bass, known also as 
red-eye, goggle-eye and red-eyed perch, 
looks something like a black bass and also 
like the common sunfish or pumpkinseed, 
especially as regards its shape. Of course, 
all three species belong to the same family 
—the Centrarchidae, or sunfishes. 

The rock bass was first described by the 
great French naturalist, Rafinesque, while 
traveling in this country in 1817. Its range 
extends from Vermont to the Great Lakes 
region and Manitoba, south to Louisiana. 

The goggle-eye is common in both 
streams and lakes and much prefers clear, 
cool water. It is very seldom found in warm, 
muddy ponds and rivers. Its fav orite locale 
is around rocks, where it congregates in 
small schools. In fact, its specific name, 
rupestris, means “living among rocks.” 
Seldom is it found anywhere else, though 


occasionally a few may be seen along the 
edges of a weed bed. In streams, the rock 
bass is found principally around sunken 
logs, in rather deep holes where the cur- 
rent has undermined the banks and in 
eddies where there are stones or gravel. It 
is commonly associated with the small- 
mouth black bass, each species thriving 
under identical conditions, in both lakes 
and streams. 

The food of the adult rock bass consists 
of minnows, crawfish, insects and insect 
larvae, hellgrammites and snails. The 
young feed almost entirely on insects and 
their larvae and on tiny crustaceans. 

From this it might readily be assumed 
that the black bass and the rock bass are 
competitors. Such is actually the case, at 
least in a great many waters, and ina large 
number of instances this fact has not been 
taken into consideration in transplanting 
rock bass into waters inhabited by black 
bass or other species of game fish more 
desirable than the goggle-eye. In saying 
this, I do not want to give the impression 
that I am casting any aspersions on the 
rock bass, but I can see little profit to be 
derived from introducing this fish into 
waters where it is liable to prove detri- 
mental to such a splendid game species as 
the small-mouth. 

The rock bass spawns in the late spring 
or-sometimes in the early part of the sum- 
mer, though usually during the latter half 
of May or early in June. Its nesting habits 
and family life are almost identical to 
those of the small-mouth, 

In appearance, the goggle-eye is rather 
handsome. Its color depends to some ex- 
tent upon the character of the waters in 
which it is found, the ground color being 
a shade of olive green, with coppery or 
brassy reflections. The scales on the back 
and sides are centered with a dark, square- 
shaped spot, which together give the effect 
of a series of lateral stripes. There is also 
a black spot on the angle of the gill cover 
and the dorsal, caudal and anal fins are 
mottled with dark blotches. The mouth is 
exceptionally large, the angle of the jaws 
extending well beyond the posterior edges 
of the eyes. The latter, too, are very large 
and are characterized by a distinctly red 
iris—hence the name, red-eye. 

When it comes to the rock bass’ quali- 
fications as a game fish, there seems to be 
a great diversity of opinion, Some authori- 
ties feel that it is hardly worthy of such 
classification, whereas others are quite 
convinced that it is a very sporty little fish 
and deserving of the attention of any 
angler. 


As far as I am concerned, there are 


many other species that I would rather 
catch, but I must confess that I have had 
some mighty good sport with the river 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The rock bass 


rock bass, especially. Some years ago I 
fished the Otselic River, near Bingham- 
ton, New York. The way those red-eyes 
took a fly was nobody’s business—and they 
were mostly all nice-sized fish, too, rang- 
ing from a half pound to 1% pounds and 
even more, This is somewhat above the 
average, though occasional specimens 
reach a weight of 2 to 2% pounds. 

The late Dr. Tarlton Bean reported a 
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334-pound rock bass, but this is far bigger 
than any I have ever seen or heard of. 

It is rather unusual to take these fish on 
a fly, since they are principally bottom and 
mid-water feeders. A well-sunken wet fly 
is about the only hope, though they will 
now and then rise to even a dry fly, espe- 
cially in shallow water. Several fishermen 
have told me that feather minnows and 
bass bugs work very well indeed, at times. 

The best method of taking rock bass, 
however, is generally on live bait—a small 
minnow, worms, crawfish, or hellgram- 
mites. A small spinner, cast or trolled 
alone or in conjunction with live bait, is a 
very good bet 

The rock bass is quite omnivorous in 
its feeding habits, very pugnacious and has 
a large mouth, besides, so, as a rule, one 
need not be so very fussy what he hands 
him in either natural or artificial baits. 

In closing, I can only repeat what I 
have said so often in connection with all 


©H. W. Major 

A 360-pound broadbill swordfish caught 

by Charles L. Lehmann off Montauk 

Point, Long Island, on June 26—the first 

of the 1932 season. The scrap lasted 4 
hours and 35 minutes 


of the panfishes—Use light tackle! When 
fishing with flies, I use a 3%4-ounce rod 
and I have fished with one weighing less 
than 244 ounces—and I want to tell you 
right here and now, that was sport! 

When tackle commensurate with the 
size of the fish is used, the rock bass 
demonstrates himself to be a gamy little 
scrapper. He has powerful dorsal and 
caudal fins and if you meet him half way, 
he’ll give you a square deal, too. 


OLYMPIC TOURNAMENT 
SCORES 


N July 2, 3 and 4, a special Olympic 

casting tournament was held at 
Recreation Park, Long Beach, California. 
This tournament was sanctioned by the 
National Association of Scientific Angl- 
ing Clubs and conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Long Beach Fly and Bait 
Casting Club. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Watts L. 
Richmond, Secretary of the Tuna and the 
Catalina Light Tackle Clubs of Avalon, 
California, we are enabled to publish the 
following scores. Unfortunately, lack of 
space makes it necessary for us to print 
only the three best scores in each event: 

The Distance Fly Event was won by 
Ben Robinson who cast 125 feet 2 inches. 
J. P. Cuenin came in second with 120 feet 





6 inches and L. F. Guerin, third, who 
also cast 120 feet 6 inches. 

In the Dry Fly Unknown Event, J. P. 
Cuenin took first place with a score of 
95. E. C. Powell, who came in second, also 
scored 95 and Chummy Keating’s 94 
brought him in third. 

J. P. Cuenin won the %-Ounce Accu- 
racy Bait Event, too, with a score of 90 
Second prize was won by C. H. Pursley 
with 88. He was tied by L. F. Guerin who 
took third place. 

The Accuracy Fly Event was won by 
Alex. Olsen who scored 99, J. P. Cuenin 
and L, F. Guerin each rung up a 98, and 
won second and third places, respectively. 

R Thompson, with a score of 95, 
won the ¥-Ounce Accuracy Bait Event. 
Second prize was won by Chummy Keat- 
ing with a 94 and third prize by Alex. 
Olsen with a 93. 

The All-Round Championship was 
awarded to the contestant showing the 
highest efficiency as determined by the 
contestant’s actual place on the score 
sheets in all events. Only those who 
entered and competed in every event were 
given consideration. Under these rules, 
J. P. Cuenin took first prize with a score 
of 88. Alex. Olsen came in second with 
80 and L. F. Guerin, third, with 78. 


OUR CONTEST IN OCTOBER 


EAD the lead article in this Depart- 
ment—“Autumn Angling,” by Adam 
Tinker. This won't give you the impres- 
sion that the fishing season has come to 
an end. I know this much: In the lakes 
within a hundred miles of New York City, 
there is far better bass fishing during 
September and October than during Aug- 
ust and most of July, too 

We are all highly gratified at the way 
the entries in the Field & Stream Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest are rolling in this 
year. However, I hope to see them hold up 
a bit better than they generally do. There is 
no reason why we should think of putting 
our tackle away in moth balls until No- 
vember Ist, at least—and I’ve had plenty 
of good bass, pike and pickerel fishing, as 
well as striped bass fishing, for several 
weeks after that date. You lucky South- 
erners, in many cases, seldom if ever have 
to think about quitting. 

On the day that this issue appears upon 
the news stands, all of the classes and 
divisions are still open. The first to close 
will be the Brook, Brown, Steelhead- 
Rainbow (Eastern* Division) and Lake 
Trout Classes on October Ist. With the 
exception of the Small-mouth Black Bass 
Class and Large-mouth Black Bass Class 
(Northern Division) which close on Nov- 
ember Ist, all of the others are open until 
December Ist, at least—and in several 
cases until January Ist, 1933. So the 
trout fishermen are the only ones whose 
time limit is rapidly drawing to a close. 

Don’t forget that there are $3,240.00 
worth of prizes being offered—and all of 
it is there to shoot at. Everyone still has 
a chance. 

The young anglers seem to be rather 
shy, as yet. Remember—you don’t have 
to compete with your dads. You have 
your own prizes to work for in each class 
and division—a fine $10.00 rod or reel. 

Unless I miss my guess and unless there 
is going to be a slump during the next 
couple of months, this is going to be the 
biggest fishing contest ever staged. It 
looks that way now. Whether it will 
actually turn out that way or not depends 
upon you good folks. Keep on going out 
fishing, fill out the affidavit on every size- 
able fish you catch from now on—and 
it will be the biggest year in the history 
of the Fre_p & Stream Contests. 

What do you say? All right—let’s go! 








DISCOVERED 
“SECRET” OF PIPE 
SATISFACTION 
TEN YEARS AGO 


His “Secret” shared 
by Thousands today 


N years ago Mr. J. Franz Norgren of 
Madison, South Dakota, was still en- 
gaged in the search well known to every 
pipe smoker—the search for the ideal to- 
bacco. Then one day his seeking was re- 
warded. He found it at last in Edgeworth! 
For some time he believed he had stumbled 
upon a “secret.” But as the years passed he 
met up with the “little blue tin” with in- 
creasing frequency. Mr. Norgren’s letter 








| tells the story of his discovery. 


Madison, South peanta, 
December 25, 1931 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

oday, Christmas Day, I received a 
half- ~pound of Edgeworth from a friend. 
That’s a real gift! Ten years intimate ac- 
quaintance with this excellent tobacco only 
intensifies my approval of a friend’s good 
judgment. 

When I first smoked Edgeworth, I 
thought I had discovered a secret. had 
no idea before how satisfactory a fine blend 
could be. I came to look upon a good pipe 
packed with Edgeworth as a point of dis- 
tinction wherever I might be. My obser- 
vations since have upheld my theory. I 
meet up with the little blue tin with ever- 
increasing frequency. 

Living in the country, a fellow gets to be 
particular about tobacco. To my mind, 
Edgeworth is the one tobacco that shows 
up best in any circumstances. At work or 
at leisure, there’s no pal that comes up as 
cheerfully and that Sais itself so per- 
fectly to the moods of man and nature as 
anether pipe of Edgeworth. 

The point is, though, Edgeworth isn’t 
the secret I thought it was. It’s out— 
such things don’t stay secret when you 
have friends. 
truly yours, 

. Franz Norgren. 


Ver 


Are you one who has never known the 
satisfaction of a pipe and good tobacco? 
Then take up your pen right now and 
drop a line to Larus & Brother Co. at 112 
S. 22d St., Richmond, Va., and ask for a 
free sample packet of Edgeworth Smoking 
Tobacco. Edgeworth is a different tobacco. 
It is cool and slow- 
burning. Its blend of 
choiceburleyswith the 
natural savor sealed in 
cannot be matched— 
regardless of price or 
fancy packaging. Put 
Edgeworth in your 
pipe and smoke it. 
You can buy Edge- 
worth in two forms— 
Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. All sizes from 15-cent 
pocket packages to pound humidor tins. 
Several sizes also come in vacuum sealed 
tins. Don’t miss the Edgeworth radio 
program—the Corn Cob Pipe Club of 
Virginia—broadcast over the Coast to 
Coast Red Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company every Wednesday eve- 
ning at 10 o’clock, Eastern Standard time. 

















Want a 
thrill 





Then sit in a chair at your next club 


meeting and watch this “fightin’ fool” 
Musky come out of the water again and 
again. Every member and guest will get 
the biggest kind of a thrill out of it. 


ield 
tream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


will double the attendance and enthusiasm 
at every meeting this fall and winter. Tell 
your Secretary to get them. 37,000 feet of 
the finest motion pictures of the taking of 
game and game fishes ever made in this 
country. From brook trout to tarpon and 
from quail to Kodiak grizzly, by some of 
the most expert anglers, and scatter-gun 
and rifle artists, now living. And, in some 
pictures, dog work that is a joy to behold. 


14 fishing pictures 
Trout (all kinds), bass, channel bass, sal- 


mon, muskies, deep sea game fish (all kinds). 


9 duck shooting pictures— 
14 other hunting pictures— 
all remarkable— 


Quail, chicken, geese, turkey, 
moose, mountain lion, goats, etc. 
PICTURES COST CLUB NOTHING 
Not a cent comes out of your treasury. 
These pictures really help you keep your 


club together, making every member more 
enthusiastic about it. 


bear, deer, 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a library of 
hunting and fishing pictures, owned out 
right, will afford you endless hours of en 
joyment. The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 


Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Fretp & Stream pictures re- 


100 ft. 
400 


duced to 16 mm. size for home use 
reels, $10 each if ordered immediately. 
ft. reels of other subjects, $30 


Send this coupon NOW 











Fietp & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me complete information about your pic- 


tures, terms, etc. 


F&S-10-32 
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FLY TYERS—ATTENTION! 


HERE has recently been published 

by Charles Scribner’s Sons a book 
entitled Fly Dressing, by J. Bernard. 
Besides giving complete instructions on 
tying both wet and dry flies of the regu- 
lation type, hackle dry flies and May flies, 
it presents the dressings of no less than 
515 patterns of standard trout and gray- 
ling flies. It’s the greatest modern book on 
this subject that I know anything about 
and should help a lot toward the standard- 
ization of fly-tying. Of course, the tying 
of certain patterns will always be a matter 
of opinion—to some extent, at least. 
Nevertheless, there are at the present 
time more discrepancies than there are 
really any need for. 

All of the better known American and 
English patterns are here—both plain and 
fancy—and I personally don’t see how any- 
one who ties more than half a dozen flies 
a year could hope to live long without this 
book. 

The price of it is $2.50—the same as is 
charged for a dozen dry flies by the aver- 
age tackle dealer. Think of it! Cheap 
enough ! 

Let us order a copy for you. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


ROD WINDINGS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 
I have been buying your magazine at news- 
stands and have had great pleasure and profit 


| reading 


Vill you kindly tell me whether ordinary 


sewing silk will serve as well as winding silk 











se rewinding fish rods? Is it necessary to put 
a preservative over the windings before applying 
the varnish? 
Joun SEETHOFF. 


Comment: Ordinary sewing silk is perfectly 
all right for winding rods if you use the correct 
weight. No. A is about the right size. 

In varnishing over the winding, it always 
becomes very much darker in color. If you wish 
to retain the color, it will be essential for you 
to use a color preservative which can be ob- 
tained from any well-stocked tackle dealer. 

This consists principally of amyl acetate. 
Some people avoid using a_ color ar gh ye 
by starting out with a much lighter shade of silk 
than they intended to eventually get by varnish- 
ing over it. 

Fisuinc Eprrtor. 


A BAIT-CASTING OUTFIT 


FisuinG Epitor: 

Would you kindly advise me in the selection 
of a complete bait-casting outfit, including de- 
pendable lures? I guess a light outfit would be 
most suitable. Do you think with $30 I could 
secure a good outht? 

I am a boy, seventeen, but already the sport 
holds my attention and money so completely that 
my Dad pronounces me a “bug.” 

Any advice from your years of experience 
would be heartily appreciated. 

Joun Kern. 


Comment: It is pretty difficult to accurately 
recommend a bait-casting outfit without having 
more information than you gave in your recent 
letter. You did not state what sort of fishing 
you are going to do and where and also much 
depends upon the type of lures to which a man 
takes a fancy. In other words, there are some 
anglers who devote their attention entirely to 
light lures, in which case a somewhat lighter 
rod could be used than where heavy lures are 
used as well. However, I will try to strike an 
average. I would say a 5-foot split-bamboo rod, 
weighing probably around 5 ounces or perhaps a 
little more. 

can’t think of a single reason why you 
couldn’t get a very desirable outfit by spending 
$30, only take my advice and spend the biggest 
portion of it on the reel because this is by 
far the most important item in bait-casting tackle. 
In other words, with a $30 outlay I would be in- 
clined to spend at least $15 on the reel and per- 
haps about $7 or $8 on the rod and the balance 
on the line, lures, etc. 

Of course, when it comes to a reel you want 
one of the quadruple-multiplying variety. As to 
whether you want one having any level-winding 
or anti- backlash device, or both, that is something 
that is going to be largely up to you to decide. 
For those who don’t expect to do enough fishing 
to get practise on properly thumbing and spool- 
ing the line, it might be a good idea to get a 
level-winding reel. On the other hand, for those 


who do a lot of fiching I don’t especially recom- 
mend this type of reel, 
in having it. 


although there is no 


particular harm I’m in favor, 


nevertheless, of eliminating mechanical gadgets 
where it is possible. The more that a fisherman 
does himself, the greater the degree of fun he 
gets out of ‘the sport. 

Here is the situation on lines. A nice casting 
line is one of the soft-braided silk variety, not 

waterproof, testing around 12 or 14 pounds. 
However, such a line will wear out a lot faster 
than one of the hard-braided waterproof variety, 
which latter, however, does not cast as weil. 
Take your ‘choice. 

When it comes to lures, I'll simply have to 
throw up my hands. There is such an enormous 
variety of these on the market that nobody could 
possibly make any accurate recommendations, so 
very much depends upon the waters and the 
conditions existing there at the time. All I can 
say is that would get a good general assort- 
ment of wooden plugs, of both the surface and 
deep-water varieties. Among these should be 
some of the scale finishes, such as pike, perch 
and chub, a white plug with red head, a couple 
of white surface plugs for late evening and night 
fishing and perhaps one or two luminous plugs 
of the same variety, some pork-rind baits and a 


few spoons and spinners—and you will be all 
set to start out. 
Get a few very short flexible bronze-wire 


leaders, about 8 or 10 inches in length, with a 
swivel at one end and a snap fastener at the 
other. These are not absolutely essential, but are 
a great convenience in changing your lures. 
Fisuinc Eprrtor. 


THE BIVISIBLE FLY 
FisHinG Epiror: 

Please give me all the information possible 
concerning the following: 

What is meant by the word “bivisible?” Is it 
possible that this word bivisible is used instead 
of the word fly 

L would bg like to know if I can go to 
Pennsylvania with an Ohio fishing license and do 
some fishing there, Trout are the fish I have 
in mind. 

Frank E, Busno. 

ComMeEnNtT: The bivisible fly received its name 
from the fact that it has tied at the head of the 
fly a tew wisps of white, or at least of very 
light-colored hackle, which makes the fly visible 
to the angler even under poor light conditions. 
Bivisible flies are usually either hackle flies or 
palmer flies. By the latter I mean flies in which 
the hackle is tied all along and throughout the 
entire length of the body instead of merely 
radiating from the head, as it does in the ordi- 
nary type of hackle fly. In other words, the 
brown bivisible fly, for instance, is very much 
on the order of the brown hackle or brown 
palmer, if palmer tied, but has a few wisps of 
white hackle at the head. The bivisible fly is 
visible not only to the fish, but to the angler 
as well—hence the origin of the name, 

Most of the larger and better stocked tackle 
dealers now carry bivisible flies in stock. 

No, you most certainly cannot fish in Pennsyl- 
vania on the strength a having an Ohio fishinz 
license. If you are a resident of Ohio it would 
be necessary for you to get a non-resident Penn- 
sylvania fishing license. This is the case in al- 
most every state.* 

ee Eprror. 


THIS BASS LIKES LEAD 


Fisninc Epirtor: 

Some time ago I wrote to you_regarding a 
25-inch pickerel that I caught in May and am 
now writing to you in regard to a large-mouth 
bass which was caught in the Sudbury River 
in Wayland, Mass, 

This bass weighed 6% pounds when caught, 
measured 23% inches in length and measured 
153%4 inches around the stomach, My next-door 
neighbor is a taxidermist and showed it to me 
three hours after it was caught. I weighed the 
fish myself and measured it. 

The interesting and also the puzzling part of 
it was, that when he cut it open to clean it, 
there were three pieces of sheet lead in_ its 
stomach, 74 of an inch by 1 inch. This sheet 
lead was folded over so that it came to the 
above dimensions. My neighbor asked me how 
I could account for this lead being in the 
stomach and I told him I thought somebody 
made a seine to get shiners out of this river, 
which contains many of them, and as the seine 
was being lowered into position the bass thought 
he was getting a good feed and swooped into 
the lead, swallowed it and chewed the twine 
and got free. Places in the lead weights show 
where a string had been attached. 

I know that being editor of the Fishing De- 
partment of Frerp & Stream you would be 
interested in this odd case, so I thought I 
would tell you about it. 

Henry C. Haas. 


Comment: The fact that you caught a bass 
with sheet lead inside its stomach is indeed 


very interesting. I have neyer heard of an in- 

cident exactly like this in connection with 

bass. Some fish, however, as you probably know, 

will swallow almost anything, especially shiny 

objects. Pike and cod are an illustration in 
int. 

I think your a of how the sheet 
lead got into the ss is perhaps the correct 
one. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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GORILLA 
(Continued from page 67) 


utter dismay the empty cartridge would 
not come out! Some piece of dirt or 
particle of jungle vegetation had been 
forced into the chamber with the shell, 
and the ejector would not extract it! 
Nervously I fumbled in my pocket for a 
small knife to pry out the empty. 
The other three gorillas, a half-grown 
male and two big females, had stopped 
quite suddenly when they saw their leader 
fall. But they showed no signs of retreat. 





VERYBODY is interested in 

elephants. “BULLS—GOOD 
AND BAD,” by F. B. Kelley, 
will be published in November. 
Mr. Kelley knows these big 
beasts and tells a most interest- 
ing story of his experiences. 











Standing waist-deep in the tangle of 
brush, they were glowering at me with a 
maddened aspect on their grotesque faces 
and bellowing unholy howls in a manner 
that assured me they needed but the 
slightest encouragement to continue the 
charge. One false move on my part might 
prove disastrous. 

Behind me was the steep precipice. 
Kasciula and his pygmies were some- 
where below me. I could not see them, 
nor hear them. Del Grande was several 
hundred yards away. 

Nervously I struggled to extract the 
stuck shell, making as little movement as 
I possibly could and trying at the same 
time to watch the three big creatures that 
at any moment might plunge forward to 
annihilate me completely. Then out slipped 
the empty shell! I dropped the knife and 
quickly threw in another cartridge. 

I was privileged to shoot just one more 
gorilla—though there were three of them 
facing me. If one charged, no doubt all 
would. I had made a faithful promise to 
the Belgian authorities. They had been so 
kind and so generous in assisting my ex- 
pedition in every way that I did not, under 
any circumstances, want to abuse the 





EFORE this issue is off the 

press there will probably be 
a new trapshooting champion. 
Horace Lytle of the Field & 
Stream staff will write up the 
Grand American Handicap for 
the November issue. 











privilege which had been granted me. Yet 
I am every bit as fond of my own life 
as any one possibly could be! 

My eyes moved nervously from one of 
those grotesque faces and great hairy 
bodies to another. A dozen leaps would 
put them right upon me. Even if I should 
decide to break my sportsman’s promise 
and shoot them all, it would be almost out 
of the question to shoot rapidly enough to 
stop the three of them before they could 
cover the short distance which separated 
us. 

I made a movement to attempt to back 
down the precipice which I had re- 
cently climbed. Just at that moment, how- 
ever, the largest and nearest female let 
out one of its beastly yowls and came 
toward me. Barely taking time to raise 
the gun to my shoulder, I fired at her, 
feeling quite confident that I was facing 
the end of all my adventures. Instantly, 
however, she lurched to one side with an 


unusually loud howl, turned with aston- 
ishing swiftness and went plunging away. 
The others followed close behind her. In- 
stinctively I fired my rifle into the air, 
then quickly refilled the magazine and 
stood listening. 

Two or three minutes of silence assured 
me that the gorillas had actually retreat- 
ed. I relaxed. Then I thought of the 
monstrous specimen which lay in the 
brush not more than seven paces in front 
of me. I could just see the silver-gray hair 
of his back. 

Next I was startled by a movement 
right behind me. Glancing around, I saw 
the funny little face of Kasciula just 
emerging through the undergrowth. He 
was smiling. He was still grasping his 
spear, in readiness for action. Probably 
he had been there all the time. Then I 
heard the voices of the natives just below, 
and from farther down in the valley came 
the welcome shout of my good friend Del 
Grande. 

I moved up to where Kasciula was 
admiring the giant gorilla. Soon the rest 
arrived, and there were jubilant dancing 
and shouting. Enthusiastically they yelled 
my praises, and as loudly cursed the dead 
ape. They wanted to skin and eat the 
animal at once, pointing to the hairless 
scar on his chest which had been made by 
a native spear the day he had murdered 
two of their tribesmen. 





HE “Narrowest Escape” 

story for November is en- 
titled “BEARS ALWAYS 
RUN.” Sometimes they run away 
from a man, and sometimes they 
run toward him. 











He was a monster. According to our 
measurements, he stood 6 feet 9 inches 
high; 8 feet 9 inches from the bottom of 
his feet to the tips of his uplifted hands; 
5 feet 6 inches around the waist, and his 
great biceps measured 1 foot 6 inches 
around. 

Before we removed the skin or under- 
took to prepare the skeleton and principal 
organs for transportation to the museum, 
we rigged a tripod of small trees on which 
to weigh him. The weight was 482 
pounds ! 

It was well into the night before our 
task was completed. Then Kasciula di- 
vided the meat scrupulously among his 
subjects, and as scrupulously chose the 
biggest and best part for himself. They 
gathered banana leaves in which to wrap 
the meat that was to be carried back to 
the village for the grand feast on the fol- 
lowing day. 

We were a long way from camp—tired 
and hungry. The gorilla meat had a pink 
and rather appetizing appearance, look- 
ing very much like the best part of an 
antelope. Half seriously, I suggested to 
Kasciula that he build a fire and roast 
some of the meat for us. I had some salt 
with me. 

He scratched his funny flat nose, 
laughed and shouted some words that set 
the pygmies excitedly to work building 
the necessary fire. In less than an hour, 
during which we enjoyed a much needed 
rest, that little chief of Mambuti pygmies 
set before us as delicious a roast as I 
have ever tasted. They watched us rather 
curiously, evidently pleased. Probably nev- 
er before had they witnessed white people 
indulge in the ancestral taste of the 


Mambutis. 

But I don’t blame them for liking it. 
Nor do I blame them for their deep-rooted 
interest in hunting the gorilla. It had pro- 
vided me with one of the most thrilling 
episodes in all my 


African adventures. 
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USING THE AX IN CAMP 
By Harry Roberts 


ETWEEN axmanship and plain 
wood chopping there stretches a 
vast gulf. The hardy pioneers of 
our country were axmen in the 

true sense of the word. Next to the rifle, 
a keen, well-balanced ax held the most 
important place among their possessions. 
With it they not only cleared the land 
but also constructed everything they 
needed from their homes to the baby’s 
cradle, I often feel that the ax should 
have a place in some of our national and 
state emblems. It really belongs there. 

But in an article of this 
type we cannot speak of 
axmanship in the true sense 
of the word. What we are 
concerned with is the in- 
telligent, safe and sane use 
of that important imple- 
ment in the woods and 
about camp. 

First, it must always be 
remembered that the ax is 
a most dangerous tool. It 
shoukl be as much respect- 
ed as a gun, for, in the 
hands of a careless person, 
it is capable of quite as 
much damage. One who 
swings an ax in the woods 
without some knowledge of 
how to use it properly, is 
as deserving of a “nit-wit” 
rating as is the chap who 
lights a match to see if 
there is any gasoline in the 
tank, 

For general camp use, a 
light, well-balanced ax is 
best for several reasons. It 
is more easily carried and 
packed for one thing. Ex- 
cept for the more serious 
task of cabin building, 
most of the work for which 
an ax will be required consists of 
cleaning brush, cutting small trees for 
firewood and driving tent stakes. Why 
swing an ax with a 4%- or 5-pound head 
when one with a 3%- or 4-pound head 
will serve just as well? 

In the camp equipment, the double- 
bitted ax has no place. It is dangerous, 
for one thing, because if one blade is 
sunk in a log the other is exposed. Be- 
sides, one needs the flat part of the head 
for driving stakes, wedges and for other 
camp. work. When buying an ax, see that 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 
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the handle is of straight-grain hickory 
without knots or blemishes. Have the 
edge ground to an abrupt rather than to 
a narrow taper; it will stay sharp 
longer. And do not neglect to include a 
sheath for the blade for safety in car- 
rying. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions in the efficient use of the ax is accu- 


sometimes striking the right spot—more 
often not. His chips are many and small, 
his perspiration profuse and when, after 
twice the time really required, the tree 
grows weary and falls, his back aches 
mightily! A little practice, however, is a 
wonderful thing. 

In gathering the camp firewood, a bit of 
forethought will save much work and 
make for efficiency. One should know 
something about the burning qualities of 
the various woods, which ones furnish the 
most heat units and which will burn well 
if cut when green. 

While this is not an essay on camp 
fires it might be well to mention that 
almost any dry, sound branches or old 

butts will burn well enough 








Figure 1—With an open space on three sides, this wood-chopper 
dropped the tree so that it lodged in the branches of adjacent trees— 


a very foolish thing for him to do 


rate striking. It looks so simple, but it 
really takes practice to be able to strike 
the same spot again and again. I know 
now what some fellows meant when 
they said they could chop a tree down 
“like lightning.” Lightning seldom strikes 
twice in the same place. The good axman 
works without effort. He does not force 
the blade, but lets it fall and cut by its 
own weight plus the momentum of a 
moderate swing. The chips, big generous 
ones, fall merrily and the tree is soon 
down. ‘The dub hits with all his might, 


for cooking fires, provided 
you let them burn down to 
a bed of embers. But one 
should not depend upon 
that sort of thing as a regu- 
lar camp procedure. 


NE of the best fire- 

woods is birch—par- 
ticularly white birch. It is 
easily cut, available in most 
sections of the North and, 
best of all, it will burn very 
readily when cut green. It 
gives an intense heat and 
lasts well. Any of the 
conifers should be avoided 
if other wood is available. 
This is particularly true of 
hemlock. Due to the high 
resin content of most conif- 
erous trees the wood pops 
and sputters in the fire and 
gives off quantities of black 
carbon-laden smoke. 

Sycamore or plane-tree 
wood will not burn when 
green. Neither will some 
species of oaks. Many 
woods, such as hornbeam 
(ironwood), hickory and 
elm will burn green if part 
of the firewood consists of dry, seasoned 
material. In the East the camper should 
avail himself of the dead chestnut trees 
which are still standing in quantities 
throughout the range where they grew 
before the blight killed them. Chestnut 
cuts easily, splits with almost no effort 
and burns evenly. 

Unless the camp is a permanent one 
and the campers plan on staying an en- 
tire season, it is better to cut saplings, 
rather than mature trees, for firewood. In 
case one does wish to fell a large tree 
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for some purpose, such as making a 
bridge, he should first consider where it 
will fall and how much of a task it will 
be to trim it up afterwards. 

Figure 1 was drawn to illustrate a lack 
of forethought on the part of the wood- 
cutter. With an open space on three sides 
he dropped the tree so it lodged in the 
branches of adjacent trees. Of course, 


<~ TREE FALLS 
THIS way 
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Figure 2—How to make the notches when 
felling a tree 


only a very thoughtless person would do 
such a trick as this, nevertheless it has 
been done. 

A tree whose top has lodged in another 
tree is apt to hang there a long time un- 
less removed and it takes both skill and 
labor to dislodge it. There is always the 
danger, too, of a tree butt kicking back 
if its top does not have unobstructed 
clearance in falling. Always get out of 
the way when the tree starts to go. Many 
men have been killed or crippled by neg- 
lecting this precaution. 

In felling a tree, first note the way it 
leans. If the large notch is cut on that 
side and there is ample clearance, it will 
be a comparatively simple task to drop 
the tree about where you plan. But if a 
tree does not lean too far out of line you 
can, by using a two-man cross-cut saw 
and wedges, drop it opposite to the way 
it is inclined. These lines, however, are 
written for the average camper—not the 
cabin builder or lumberman. If you are 
at all uncertain about your ability to 
drop a tree where it can readily be 
trimmed and where it will fall safely, you 
had better seek out one which fulfils the 
requirements. 

Figure 2 shows the proper notches to 
make in felling a tree. The depth of the 
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main cut should be slightly more than 
half the diameter of the tree. Begin by 
cutting a small notch to form the base 
of the main cut. Cut the base line as 
nearly at right angles to the trunk as 
you can. Then, far enough above to form 
a long angle, cut down, breaking out big 
chips. When the main cut is completed, 
make the secondary cut shown in the 
diagram. It should be higher than the base 
of the main notch. When the tree begins 
to creak, you had better git and git fast! 


In trimming branches, watch your ax 
strokes carefully. Chop away from you 
and place your legs so that a glancing 
blow will not find them a target. 

Never attempt to split a block of wood 
while steadying it with the foot, as some 
people do. It is all too easy to crash the 
ax through the wood and the boot be- 
sides. 

Another good rule to observe is never 
to chop wood on soft ground. In doing 
this, one section of the billet is quite apt 
to fly wildly through the air and strike 
the chopper or someone else. 

One of the commonest causes of acci- 
dents in connection with the ax is neg- 
lect of the precaution to remove obstruc- 
tions before commencing work. All over- 
hanging branches and brush which might 
impede the stroke of an ax must be cut 
away before one starts in, if he would 
avoid what may be very serious conse- 
quences. An ax caught in an overhead 
branch may descend on almost any part 
of the wielder’s anatomy, with surpris- 
ing suddenness and dire results. 


IGURE 3 illustrates the type of tree 
often found in swamps and low ground. 
It is covered with poison ivy and wild- 
grape vines hang from its branches. 
Should it be necessary to cut such a tree, 
all vines and brush should first be care- 
fully trimmed away. The grape vines 
should be cut high enough so there is no 
possibility of the ax catching in them. 
Finally, an ax is only as efficient as 
its edge. If it is dull and full of nicks it 
becomes just a poor makeshift. A lot can 
be done to keep the edge in good shape, 
of course, by careful chopping. Always 
hold the handle firmly when cutting into 
a hard knot. By allowing the ax to turn, 
nicks are apt to develop. And, of course, 
no blade, regardless of how tough it is, 
can stand the impact of rock. It pays to 
clean up your wood-chopping premises. 
Before trimming limbs and branches, see 
to it that there are no stones on the 
ground where the ax might possibly find 
them. 
The use of the ax becomes a pleasure 
as skill develops. From cutting firewood 
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Figure 3—Before cutting a tree like this, 
the vines should be trimmed away 


to cabin building is a logical step and if 
one is sufficiently interested, there are 
several good books on the subject which 
would repay study. We will be very happy 
to suggest some to interested readers. 
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BUILDING A CAMPFIRE WITH 
WET WOOD 


By Lorene Pearson 


AVE you ever found yourself in a 
drenched condition on a cold, rainy 
day? If you spend much time in the out- 
doors, you must have had this experience. 
And have you wished you might have the 
genial comfort of a cheerful campfire to 
drive away approaching gloom? Or per- 
haps it is meal time and you are hungry 
after a tramp in the fresh wet woods; 
warm food serves to raise the spirits in 
rainy weather more than any other one 
thing. At any rate, many people have 
found themselves in the circumstances 
mentioned above. Few of these people, 
however, have been able to start a fire 
with wet wood and one match, or even a 
dozen matches. 
One man, living in the mountains near 


| Laramie, Wyoming, has found the secret 


key to the enjoyment of every climatic 
condition; of all the woodsmen I have 
known, he is the wisest and happiest. 
This man of the forest discovered, as 
many of us have, that wet wood will not 
burn readily, even if one has dry paper 
with which to start it. And if one is a real 
camper he does not carry paper for this 
purpose. To produce shavings with a 
knife is equally ineffective in starting wet 


| wood. And so this old man found a way 


to insure the starting of a fire in all 


| weather—rain, wind or snow. 


The materials required for this fire- 
starter are easily procurable everywhere. 


| They include: 


1. A pail of soft wood ashes. 

2. A little gasoline (or kerosene will 
do). 

3. A tight lidded jar or can in which 
to put the finished product. 


HE old mountaineer discovered that 
soft, fine ashes accumulate in the spot 
where several campfires have been built. 
He takes a quantity of these soft ashes and 
sifts them through a fine screen into a 
pail or vessel of some sort. To this he adds 
enough gasoline to moisten the ashes to 
the consistency of paste. The ashes absorb 
a great deal of oil and reduce materially 
in size, so that the mixture is highly con- 
centrated. The finished product should be 
put in a jar or can of convenient size and 
packed in the kit for a rainy day. Even 
the camper with the gasoline stove can 
find use for this fire-starter, for, in spite 
of the conveniences of a stove, the rainy 
day calls for a cheerful campfire out of 
doors. The fire-starter has been known 
to keep two years without any material 
deterioration taking place, provided, of 
course, that the lid is kept tightly in place. 
The remarkable thing about this fire- 
starter is the fact that a small ball, the 
size of an ordinary garden pea, is usually 
enough to start the wettest kind of wood 
burning. It is well to make a few shav- 
ings before applying the fire-starter ; they 
will greatly aid the fire in getting under- 
way and on a cold day that is a factor to 
be considered. A lighted match touched 
to the mixture will transform the wet 
wood into a campfire as though magic had 


| been performed. 


Every automobile camper should carry 
a jar of it in his car. If you are a camper 
who prefers tramping it, there is always 
room for a vial of the most essential 
thing in camp beside the match. Or per- 


| haps you like to follow trails to out-of- 


the-way places with horses. In either case 
the fire-starter is an indispensable addi- 


| tion to your outfit. I often take long ski 


trips in the winter, over the trackless 


| mountains of Wyoming, without the least 


fear of any danger as long as I have the 
fire-starter tucked away in my knapsack. 


In this section of the country, many 
trappers carry a bit of the magic fire- 
starter with them; on winter trails, far 
from civilization, it is essential that they 
be able to start a fire, whether it is a bliz- 
zarding day or a day of just plain cold 
weather. Many people who own cabins in 
the Snowy Range, west of Laramie, keep 
a jar of the stuff on the shelf. When winter 
snowshoe parties arrive to shelter, they 
are assured of thawing out their nearly- 
frozen bones. 

The wise camper is he who knows how 
to live in the wilds with the greatest ease 
and with the greatest comfort. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SOURDOUGH 


CampinGc Epitor: 

s a reader of your magazine for the past 
several years, I am asking for a sour-dough 
— recipe. If you have some, please send sev- 
eral, 

Your magazine is very popular down in this 
neck of the woods (Roby, Texas). There aren’t 
so many of us, but we all read Fietp & StrREAM. 

We certainly appreciate your efforts on con- 
servation of ducks and geese. 

E. H. SHeEtton. 


Ans.—There was a very interesting article 
published on sourdough in the April, 1932 issue 
in this Department. It was written by Alex. 
Lovering. According to this author, there are all 
sorts of recipes for making sourdough and it 
depends somewhat upon weather conditions ex- 
isting at the time. That is to say that the amount 
of yeast used must be adapted to the nature of 
I weather—more being necessary when it is 
cold, 

The mixing of the batter is largely a matter 
of personal taste. For making up a batch of sour- 
dough under average summer warm-weather 
conditions—when the nights are fairly cool—you 
can use dry yeast and mix your batter in the 
evening. Try to use a pail or kettle that has a 
tight cover. First, soak one half of a cake of 
yeast in about one half a cup of luke-warm 
water for about one half hour, or until it is 
soft. A teaspoonful of sugar added to this in- 
creases the action of the yeast. Then make a 
batter with one cup of luke-warm water, the 
yeast mixed with water and enough flour to stir 
into about the consistency of flapjack batter. 
Cover the kettle and wrap it in a cloth and set 
it into a sheltered place so as to keep it as warm 
as possible. In the mixing, the yeast plant should 
have developed and the batter become full of 
bubbles. Usually, the results are better if the 
mixture has longer than twenty-four hours to 
stand. If you can do this, increase the batter 
the second evening by beating in another one 
half cup of luke-warm water, a teaspoonful of 
sugar and just enough flour to snake a good 
thick paste. 

The next step is to add a good half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, then add one half cupful of slightly 
warmed milk or water, flour to make a thick or 
thin batter according to one’s taste—about two 
tablespoonfuls of melted bacon grease and about 
a level half teaspoonful of soda to offset the 
sourness and increase the lightness, If you want 
to, you can add cornmeal or buckwheat flour for 
flavor and variety. An egg or two beaten in, if 
possible, will even improve the flavor of the 
flapjacks, 

e sure, however, after you get a good batch 
of this going, that you don’t use up al! of your 
batter. You should keep at least a cupful of it 
aside to leaven the next day’s supply. Each 
night, beat in a little more flour and some Iuke- 
warm water and set the kettle aside in a warm 
place. 

There may be a number of other ways for 
making sourdough but this is probably as good 
as any. At least, if you follow the instructions 
carefully, you can’t go —— 

AMPING Epiror. 


SETTING UP A FORESTER TENT 


Campinc Epitor: 

Someone has advised me to get a forester 
tent. Is it difficult to set up? Could you tell me 
how it is done? 

Stantey C. Newton. 


Ans.—A forester tent is very easy to set 
up. In order to do it, you need eight pegs and 
three poles—one to serve as a ridge pole and 
a pair of shears. The ridge pole usually has to 
be about twelve feet long and the shear poles 
about ten feet each. It is not at all necessary 
that the latter be straight. 

All you have to do is to pass the ridge pole 
down through the inside of the tent, under the 
ridge, and out through a hole in the back. Push 
this end of the pole into the ground and rest 
the other end on top of the crossed shear poles. 
Now peg out the sides of your tent and you are 
all finished. 

Camptnc Epirtor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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TE: department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


HOW A MALLARD MOVES HER 
EGGS 


By Horace Mitchell 


OR some time it has been known 

that wild mallard ducks would occa- 
sionally change the location of their nests 
during incubation, transporting the eggs 
in some fashion or other to a more pro- 
tected resting place. 

A few years ago we allowed a small 
flock of these birds, which had been 
reared in captivity, to have the run of the 
place. One female nested in a dark corner 
of the garage. She was setting neariy 
two weeks before we discovered her. 

Soon after we found her there, it be- 
came necessary to do some work on the 
car, She objected to the incessant whang- 
ing of metal upon metal. The commotion 
seemed to disturb her and in a short time 
we heard her webbed feet padding over 
the floor as she left the building. It wasn’t 
long before she returned; then left again. 
I happened to be lying down on my back 
under the machinery when I caught a 
glimpse of her going down the path to- 
ward the bird cages, with an odd object 
clutched under her chin. To make sure 
my eyes were not playing me tricks I 
crawled out and followed her. 

She was carry ing one of her eggs 
tightly between her “chin” and her neck. 
When too closely approached she relaxed 
her grip, dropped the egg, and retreated. 
I have never seen a thoroughly domesti- 
cated duck do this and it is the first in- 
stance of its kind to come under my ob- 
servation. Very likely the wild mallards 
and perhaps other species of wild ducks 
move their nests in the same manner when 
danger threatens them. Have any of you 
witnessed incidents of this kind? Be sure 
to write us if you have. 


HERON VS. MOCCASIN 
By Spencer Mosher 


EFEREE in a battle between a blue 
heron and a three-foot brown water 
snake, sometimes called a water mocca- 
sin—that was the job which fell to Jack 
Corbin, Lake Lucy, Orange County, 
Florida, recently. It would appear that 
the big bird, while out hunting “dinner” 
in Corbin’s front yard along the lake 
shore, misjudged the size of the snake 
and tried to eat it. Corbin was attracted 
by the commotion which ensued and ar- 
rived just in time to see the combatants 
go into a clinch. The bird held onto the 
snake just back of the head, but the 
reptile wound itself tightly around the 
heron’s neck and looped the end of its 
tail around one of the bird’s legs. The 
heron was getting the worst of the en- 


counter when Corbin  intervened—by 
shooting the snake’s head off. “You could 
hear the bird’s labored breathing for a 
whole block while the snake tightened 
up,” he said in describing the bout. Even 
when headless, the reptile did not release 
its hold. Corbin had to unwind the moc- 
casin from around the big bird’s neck. 
The heron lay prone for a few moments, 
with wings outstretched, then gradually 
stood up and in a few moments flew away, 
apparently none the worse for the ex- 
perience. 


THE SPEED OF A FOX 


N a letter received from Mr. Harold A. 

Morton of Winsted, Connecticut, he 
says that he and a friend of his had to 

“step on the gas” until they were going 
45 miles per hour in order to keep up 
with a red fox. The speedometer, Mr. 
Morton takes pains to add, was accu- 
rately checked. 

The fox was not a large one, since, 
after being shot it was found to weigh 
only eight pounds. 

This observation is mighty interesting. 
Very few accurate checks indeed have 
been made on the speed of various animals. 








You probably all remember an article | 


which we published some time ago on the 
speed of a deer. This created consider- 
able comment because of the unusual in- 
formation it contained. 

More observations en the order of Mr. 
Morton’s would be most welcome. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
HUDSONIAN CURLEW 


Naturat History Epitor: 

I would appreciate all information you could 
give me on the Hudsonian curlew. Is this bird 
ever called any kind of a rail bird or is there a 
rail bird that looks like it? A friend of mine 
said it was a rail. 

Samvuet Miter, Jr. 


Ans.—The Hudsonian curlew is also known 
as whimbrel, striped-head and crooked-bill and 
also Hudsonian short-billed or Jack curlew. The 
scientific name is Numenius hudsonicus and it 
belongs to the family of snipes or sandpipers 
which collectively are commonly known as shore 
birds. It is, therefore, not a rail. 

he Hudsonian curlew winters in Patagonia, 
migrates up the Atlantic Coast and nests around 
Hudson’s Bay. If I am not mistaken it is about 
the only species of curlew that so far has not been 
exterminated. It breeds as did the Eskimo cur- 
lew on the rren grounds and the treeless 
lands about the Arctic Sea. On their northward 
flight they frequent marshes and mud flats such 
as those on Cape Cod and feed on fiddler crabs, 
sand spiders, beetles, huckleberries, etc. It 
longs to the great family Scolopacidae—whereas, 
rails belong to the family Rallidae. The Hud- 
sonian curlew looks something like a big sand- 
piper but, as you probably know, bes a long 
down-curved bill, which the true sandpiper 
does not have, 

Natura. History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) | ¥¢ prepay the postage 











The beauty of this new Bass 
-hunting moccasin is that it com- 
bines all the soft, lasting comfort 
of Bass Genuine Moccasins with 
protection against soaking wet feet. It is practically 
waterproof because, as shown by the above diagram 
of its double construction, it is really a Moccasin with- 
in a Moccasin---two layers of the 
highest grade waterproofed leather 
skillfully joined together by water- 
proof cement. 

Just think of the comfort and satis- 
faction the Ranger will give you. It 
costs but little more than boots of 
single construction and is a real boot 
investment. 
iw pn Re dees of eater ond ape! 
styles write for Free Catalog. of 

nearest dealer sent om request. 


TO MAKE SURE THAT YOU'RE BUY- 




























FISHING MAP & GUIDE 
of 


New Jersey & Metropolitan Area 


This map shows: 
Rivers; Lakes; Streams. 
(main and secondary). 
Where Bass, Trout and Pickerel 
can be obtained. 
Where to find the various types 
of sea fish, and Surf Pier and 
Deep Sea Fishing, and where 
boats and row-boats are obtain- 
able. 

Specially compiled by s smen for sports- 

men. Easily understood. ly map of its kind; 


and gives, also, valuable information on baits, 
lures, and fish and game laws. 


Use this coupon now 


W. E. HUNT. North Brunswick, N. J. 
Enclosed is 50c. Send me copy of fish map im- 
mediately. 


Roads 











F & 8 10-32 








18 So. Delaware Avenue 





CUT YOUR HUNTING COSTS 
Without Cutting Your ENJOYMENT 


RUNGE FAMOUS 


BRIAR-ROOT PIPE 
$9 -00 prepaip 







Famous hand-cut pipe from old seasoned Briar- 
root and treated so as not to require breaking-in. 
Will not crack or burn thru, Genuine Bakelite Stem. 
We specialize in Imported Foreign Tobaccos. Write for list. 


A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-102 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1894 
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Edited by FREEMAN LLoypb 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fie_p & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 











or advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
LEGS FOR SPEED: HEADS FOR HUNTING 
Free Dog Book 
by noted specialist. Tells how to 


By Freeman Lloyd 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM BSALTRE 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full ’ 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 











three years old, white, black and ticked. Extra fine 
looking. well bred but no papers. Fast, snappy hunt- 
ers, wide range in open, will work close in cover, good 
on both coveys and singles, very staunch and steady, 
back and retrieve, had a lot of experience and well 
trained. Bargain price: Male $40.00, bitch $35.00. Will 
ship C.0.D. Six days’ trial, if express charges guaran 
teed both ways: 


Claude W. Tuttle Ina, Hlinois 





amc ni aii ia 
Setters, Male & Female 








PUPS 


the Dog World can 
Home guards, 
ions; useful 
Low prices. 
culars free. 


and intelligent 


alion, Ohio 





WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
offer. 
loyal compan- 


Illustrated Cir- 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





Shorthair German Pointers 
The Everyuse Dog 
Puppies from prizewinning stock, Dogs $50. 
Bitches $30. All papers to register. Three year 
trained dog $200. Write for full particulars. 


LOUIS C. SCHUBERT 


Box 345_... New Brunswick, N. J. 
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| Ninth Field Trial Meeting 


| ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 


Under American Kennel Rules and the Association's 
Rules 


FISHERS ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
October 25, 26, 27 & 28, 1932 
Judges: ELIAS G. VAIL, ESQ., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
LAWRENCE 8B. SMITH, ESQ., Millbrook, N.Y. 
ENTRIES CLOSE TUESDAY, OCT. 11 


Under the management of the 
GEORGE F. FOLEY DOG SHOW 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 
119 South 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















T a Greenwich bench show held in 
the beautiful park of that delightful 
Connecticut town, a photograph was 

expressly taken for the purpose of illus- 
trating an article such as is about to be 
written. Over and over again it has been 
pointed out that somewhere or another 
there is a breed of dogs suitable for every 
single kind of work—a specific occupa- 
tion, that may be assigned to it by the 
human being who requires a dog for a 
particular purpose. There are running or 
hound dogs; the coursing or racing dogs; 
the hunting dogs for the gun; the herders’ 
dogs; the watch dogs; the fighting dogs; 
the vermin-killing dogs; the performing 
dogs; and the companionable dogs suit- 
able for women and children. 

All of these breeds of dogs have been 
gradually evolved by the aid of the fore- 
sight and practical minds of men. Wheth- 
er all breeds of dogs have come to us 
from a common or “wild” source is a 
matter for the valued consideration of 
scientists; but it is common knowledge 
that each breed and its varieties have been 
brought about by the continuous atten- 
tion and care of many generations of men 
who were not only desirous of producing 
highly useful or serviceable dogs, but dogs 
built on beautiful and symmetrical lines. 


We may assemble specimens of the dif- 
ferent specimens of the several great 
races of mankind, and it will not be diffi- 
cult to detect the differences in colors, 
skull types, facial peculiarities, hair and 
other physical “points” that denote the 
race of the individual. Furthermore, after 
we have lived some time among strange 
peoples, and are of an observant nature, 
we may be able to detect men and women 
who possess in their appearance sugges- 
tions in facial or hirsute properties which 
denote apparent evidence that there is a 
“cross” in their bloods—that they are not 
of the pure strain of the colored or other 
people among whom they were born. This, 
as it seemed to the present writer, was 
particularly noticeable in Africa where 
you need not be very long before you are 
able to distinguish one breed or variety 
of negroes from another, seemingly pure 
breeds, and their crosses. 

If I may be allowed the simile, the 
same often happens in the case of our 
four-footed friends—our coursing, racing, 
and hunting dogs. 

Although the greyhound has a long and 
narrow head—which is an unsuitable head 
for a hunting or scenting dog, the grey- 
hound possesses olfactory powers which, 
if developed, may be brought into use for 


GREYHOUNDS AND SPRINGER SPANIELS 
The greyhound possesses little scenting power. The spaniel is a keen-nosed dog. Both are used for hunting— 
but in different ways 
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hunting the trail or unseen line of a flee- 
ing animal. But, as we know, the grey- 
hound depends on his wonderful sight or 
vision and the length of his legs and 
driving powers of his hind quarters to get 
on even terms with the fast-going deer, 
antelope, coyote, jack-rabbit and other of 
the quick-traveling animals that he, of his 
own accord, will set out to catch and kill. 

While the hound will run on the trail 
of some animal which he has not even 
viewed, he will puzzle out the direction 
of and pursue that trail until happily he 
comes up with his quarry. On the other 
hand, the greyhound runs only so far as 
he can see his game in front of him. 
When the “longtail” becomes unsighted, he 
stands bewildered and is a beaten dog. 
Should he run into and kill the coursed 
creature, the greyhound has to thank his 
legs for his success—for a greyhound is 
nonplussed when it comes to finding that 
which has been lost. 

According to the ethics of the ancient 
sport of coursing, a greyhound that puts 
his nose to the ground may be considered 
as something worse than a mongrel; he 
is derided as a poacher’s dog. 

So it is that, as long as hare-coursing 
and greyhound-racing exist, breeders de- 
sirous of producing very fast greyhounds 
will always give more attention to what is 
behind the greyhound’s ears rather than 
to what is in front of the ears—save, of 
course, in the instance of the eye, which 
is the greyhound’s unusually alert and 
far-seeing guide. The greyhound has been 
defined as the only British dog hunting 
its game by the eye alone. However, it 
may be remarked that the whippet, which 
after all is a small edition of the grey- 
hound, likewise is made up of eyes and 
limbs that stand for alertness and great 
speed. Very little intelligence is required 
in the greyhound; and when it is found 
that a puppy possesses an unusual de- 
velopment in the back of the head, in 
proportion to the enlargement of the fore- 
head, it will be well to take care that 
he or she is not given opportunities for 
self-hunting. The “brainy” greyhound will 
use his “nose” as well as his legs; and 
such a procedure would mean disqualifica- 
tion, if practiced at a public coursing meet- 
ing. 


PANIELS—-springer spaniels, as illus- 
strated in the picture—are hunting or 
scenting dogs rather than running dogs. 
Truth to tell, there must be many springer 
breeders who would prefer less length of 
leg, less height at the shoulder and a 
sturdier build than possessed by the 
springer seen in the foreground of the 
picture. Spaniels and greyhounds have 
long been hunting companions—the spaniel 
being employed to find the hare; the grey- 
hound to course and kill it. Before the 
days of the common ownership of shot- 
guns, not only spaniels but beagles were 
used for finding and starting the fast- 
running hare. It was the sole business of 
the long dogs to pursue, overtake and kill 
the game. The long legs and the short 
legs provided a combination that brought 
success and filled the hunter’s bag. 
Greyhounds and spaniels are two of the 
very oldest of all breeds. Having lived 
for considerable periods among the more 
or less civilized natives of strange lands 
south of the Equator, it was noticed 
with intense interest that the semi-savage 
races of South Africa, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia always had some ‘kind of lanky dog 
for coursing, while their smaller and 
often terrier-like dogs were maintained 
for hunting up the various kinds of 
game—carnivorous, herbivorous and mar- 
supial. Moreover, I have always liked to 
look upon and imagine my sable friends 
as types perhaps of pre-historic hunters. 


Lamar Nell’s Invincible on point in Mis- 
sissippi. This great pointer bitch is owned 
by Mr. Grady Smith, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. Mr. Smith uses Chappel’s 
Foods and highly recommends them. 


Keep your 


in perfect 


It’s coming!—that happy season of cold 
gray dawns, beckoning fields, whirring 
quail and zooming pheasants. Upland 
game shooting offers thrills galore, and 
the greatest of these is the work of your 
dog. Is he in good condition? 

The field dog needs a real food to put 
stamina and tireless energy into his legs 
and body. Your dog will do his best 
work if he is fed the food that will keep 
him in perfect condition. That food is 


Cheap imitations are a false economy. You can get 
genuine Ken-L-Ration at 150,000 quality stores. 
Ask for it by name. 


KEN-] - 


THE DOG 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC., 113 Peoples Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 


ATION 


FOOD SUPREME 











gun dog 
condition 


Ken-L-Ration, the finest quality dog food 
that science has produced. It is a com- 
plete food, scientifically compounded and 
perfectly balanced. 

Ken-L-Ration is so pure and so nutri- 
tious that less of it will go farther than 
ordinary foods. It is the original and 
genuine. Why give your wonderful 
pointer or setter anything less? Feed him 
Ken-L-Ration regularly—take some of the 
convenient cans with you on the hunt— 
then watch him work! 








FRYE’S KENNELS 


FINGER, TENN. 


Offers for sale high class shooting dogs. 
Trained and experienced in the field; both 
setters and pointers. Shipped on fair trial, 
and sold on easy payment plan, don’t think 
of buying a shooting dog till you get my 
prices and information. 








CHOICE ENGLISH SETTERS 


Dog and bitch 2% years. Outacite and Master Rod- 
field's Doctor breeding. $150; $100. Trained and 
much experience. Registered. An outstanding pair. 
Also young setters 7, 8, 9 months. Well started. 
Handling birds now. Six generation pedigree. Ready 
for training as gun or field trial dogs. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
DELOS A. ALIG 
211 Indiana Trust Bidg. indianapolis, Ind. 











$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14‘x5’ 





check, money order or N. ¥. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire “‘Buffalo” Pa- 
tented Fence Clips. Write for Booklet 85G. 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS 159. ine. 


(Formerly 
574 Terrace “Buffalo, N.Y. 

















The Bird Do s Palace 
rye most highly raised p ©, of the , | a 


men’s equipment. ps rigidly on the running-board of 
anu ger. ena adjus celine at it does not the body. 
Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or setters as well as 
other poe npcee = ~~ % adjustable to fit all cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack 1. Price $20.00. 
Mfd. ty 7 THE Golden city. McBRIDE COMPANY 














PLATTE INVERESK KENNELS 
NORTH BEND, NEBR. 


Springer Spaniels and German Short Hair Pointers. 
Six-month Springers, Liver and White, Sire Ch. Bog- 
hurst Bristle. Dam Imported Inveresk Chloe Three. 
Four-month Black and White, Sire Ch. Inveresk 
Chairman. Priced to sell either Ch, Inveresk Chairman 
or Imported inv heveley. At Stud until sold. 
Few German pointer puppies for sale. 




















sagepptomata Gogparevery 
Je mouth and eyelids, 
yes, harsh coat, distended a 
here’s an 
easy treatment at home—sure relief—a 
happy dog. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Round and Hook Worm Capsules 


will do wonders for the suffering pet. Costs but 
50c. Go to your Druggist or Supply Dealer. He 
can easily get—Dr. LeGear’s prescrip- 


tions for worms and other elimenta. Send for 
ear’s fine new illus- 

‘ats and Foxes—Their 
Treatment and Care.” We give free veterinary 
advice. Address, Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. LEGEAR'’S 


your free copy of Dr. 
trated book: “D: 








DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN THE MOST EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN TO MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 











NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 








Berry Kentucky 








IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


27? DID-YOU-EVER 77? 


Perhaps like many sportsmen you have thought this great 
c ean convince you by dozens 
of testimonial letters that he is also a splendid worker 


dog only a DUCK DOG. 


on pheasant, prairie chicken, sage-hen and other birds. 


There ts no such thing as an ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 
All Around Dog. But “PAT” comes a» near it as any of them. Work him in 
the morning on duck, use him in the afternoon on pheasant. He is no “New 
Find” nor Experiment. For well over half a century this grand dog has 
friends and admirers 


been giving his best to American Sportsmen. His 
are a legion. Largest of the Spaniel Breed. Long legs. a powerful swimmer. 


a fast ground worker. Wonderful aie affectionate dixposition. 


Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs, ALWAYS on hand. 
Percy K. Swen. Chico, C: 








Chesapeake Puppies 
5 months old, right to start this fall. 
Parents thoroughly broken retrievers, land or 

water. Gunned over every day last season. 

All types of gun dogs boarded and broken on 
Pheasants, Ducks, Quail, Woodcock and Grouse. 
Prices Reasonable 
INGHAM HILL GAME FARM 
Saybrook, Conn. 








Following the hounds, the fa- 
vored sport of the modern he- 
man, gives its greatest degree 
of compensation in satisfac- 
tion, pleasure and profit 
when taken in the wake of 
dependable pedigreed hounds 
bred for a specific purpose. 
Our internationally famous 
bugle voiced, cold nosed, long eared black and 
tan American Hounds for big game, coon, fox 
and our English Beagles for rabbits meet the 
requirements of the fastidious sportsman. Breed 
improving studs, proven brood matrons, trained 
hunters. Puppies our specialty. Highly illus- 
trated descriptive catalog and sales list l0c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 


Saint Clairsville, Rte. 1 





Ohio 








. 
Important Notice to Dog Buyers 
You can now get a real hunting dog for only five dollars 
down with order, on a fair trial in your own territory 
before sale is completed. You do not even have to pay 
return express charges on an unsatisfactory dog. Send 
ten cents for lists of Pointers, Setters, Spaniels, Coon- 
hounds, Beagles, Airedales, at $35.00 up for trained 

dogs; $15.00 up for puppies. 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 
5528 Cornell Ave., Dept. A, Chicago, Illinois 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock, Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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SHOWING A SETTER 


rane is an old and trite saying that 
before you attempt to make hare 
soup, you must catch the hare. To a cer- 
tain extent, like advice may be given in 
is to showing a setter. It is advisable 


l 


to get hold of a good dog before you com- 
mence to pose and make of that dog a 
highly representative specimen of his race. 
But, at the same time, the expert handfer 
is, as often as not, able to make a very 
good exhibition out of a second- or even 
a third-rate animal. There is much posing 
—too much of it—in the bench-show rings 
of America; indeed, champions have been 
made which were distinctly bad-footed 
dogs. They have been propped up and 
made to stand on what appeared to the 
uninitiated as practically sound feet. When 
these dogs stood in repose, they were 
weak-pasterned, splay- and consequently 
weak-footed creatures. 

It may further be written that it is only 
in America where handlers are allowed to 
place and lift right on their toes their 
dog exhibits. As long as this form of 
smartness or sharp practice is winked at 
by the authorities, so long will bad-footed 














ennie 


dogs pass muster, even in the excellent 
company of dogs of their own breed— 
dogs as sound as the proverbial bells of 
brass. 

Often it is only in the matters of feet, 
elbows and the carriage of sterns that 


the professional handlers are constrained 





CHAMPION BLUE DAN OF HAPPY VALLEY 
Most successful show English setter in recent years. Owner: Dr. A. A. Mitten, Philadelphia, Pa. Handler: 


Lewis 


to put in their handiwork: but there 
are other smart ways for showing off gun 
dogs, especially the methods used for 
hiding the loose skin or dewlaps under the 
dogs’ “throats. As we know, it is accounted 
that loose skin at the throat denotes 
“hound” blood; and the presence of the 
slightest resemblance to the hound—even 
of remote ancestry—is undesirable. The 
presence of hound blood and its throaty 





Read about our new ‘‘Narrowest 
Escape from Death’’ Story Contest 
See conditions on page 3 











characteristics might make a supposed-to- 
be-mute or silent setter or pointer in- 
clined to throw his tongue—even as the 
village rabbit hound dog of uncertain 
ownership and parentage. 

To illustrate the expert methods of two 
noted handlers—Bennie Lewis, a_ pro- 


JIGGS MALLWYD D. 
One of the more promising of present-day show English setters. Owner: C. S. Schneck, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Handler: Donald Fordyce 
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fessional, and Donald Fordyce, an ama- 
teur, the pictures chosen are of two of the 
best bench-show English setters of the 
day. No English setter in recent years 
has won more prizes and _ best-in-show 
cups and purses than Champion Blue Dan 
of Happy Valley, a Maryland-bred dog 
owned by Dr. A. A. Mitten of Philadel- 
phia. Dan is an excellent dog in the field 
and comes from a long line of. shooting 
dogs. The manner in which Lewis handles 
this dog will strike the observer as a very 
sensible way to make the most of the 
lines on which the shapely and active 
setter must be built. Lewis stands up to 
his work; he does not kneel alongside 
his dog. So it is that he is enabled to 
demonstrate that Dan’s head is long, is 
excellent in its classic cut or formation 
of the skull and muzzle: it is the hunting 
head of the well-bred English setter of 
medium size. If Dan possesses any loose 
skin at the throat, then Lewis will be 
able to hide it in the hollow of his left 
hand, the while the superbly-handled dog 
stands at his full height, with the forelegs 
well placed; the elbow joints close to the 
fore-ribs. 


F such a dog as Dan owns a tail or stern 

that might be an inch or two too long 
to suit the exactions of the hypercritical 
student deeply-read in the lore that con- 
cerns the three-quarter “stings” or caudal 
appendages of the crack pointers and set- 
ters owned by our fathers and their 
fathers, then the Pennsylvania profes- 
sional might employ his right hand to 
cover up that which is not required. Any- 
how, as an example of expert dog posing, 
the handler being in the standing attitude, 
the only son of America’s foremost sport- 
ing-dog show handler (who was the late 
3en Lewis of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania) 
is probably at the top of his profession. 

The second and very beautiful English 
setter is Jiggs Mallwyd D., a northwest- 
ern-bred dog, and now owned by C. S. 
Schneck, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Jiggs 
was bred by Dr. W. F. Daw, and, as will 
be gathered from the picture, is a dis- 
tinctly beautiful three-year-old dog. Jiggs 
has been running second to Blue Dan 
for the best of all prizes at important 
shows in the East, and, very likely, he 
will have become a champion of record 
before this notice appears in print. Jiggs 
is a sound dog. At the Morris and Essex 
Show in May last, he won first prizes 
in the Novice and Winners’ Classes. He 
again won in the Winners’ Class at Rum- 
son, New Jersey. 

As will be noticed, Mr. Fordyce does 
not stand up while showing the Schneck 
setter to the best advantage: the dog ap- 
pears to like the gentler treatment. While 
some handlers.take the stance perpendicu- 
lar, others prefer “the stoop to conquer” 
position. So the novice in the ways of 
handlers’ methods of making the most of 
their exhibits at dog shows may take his 
or her choice. It may be remarked that 
the Lewis method is uncommon; further, 
it will doubtlessly be imitated. 

The Lewis manner is that of America’s 
best-known professional. 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


HE ninth field trial meeting held 

under the rules and regulations of the 
American Kennel Club and the English 
Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association 
will take place on October 25, 26, 27 and 
28, 1932, on Fishers Island, the famous 
game preserve in Long Island Sound, about 
seven miles from New London, Connecti- 
cut. Ferry boats and ample accommoda- 
tions may be had for visitors and dogs. 
Elias G. Vail and Lawrence B. Smith 


will judge. Entries close on October 11th. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A SPANIEL’S WORK 


Qves.—For several years I have done a lot of 
partridge (ruffed grouse) and woodcock shoot- 
ing. It has often occurred to me that a springer 
spaniel might be a good dog if properly trained 
to use for rabbit hunting and at times for bird 
hunting. Please give me more gy oy re- 
garding this dog on rabbit hunting. Does he bark 
on trail; and in bird hunting does he just flush 
the bird? Tuomas S. Provuty. 


Ans.—The springer spaniel is more or less 
the usual dog 7 in is employed for rabbit shoot- 
ing in the British Isles and elsewhere. Again he 
is considered the dog, par excellence, for pheas- 
ant shooting, and woodcock shooting. The springer 
spaniel is supposed to be mute and doesn’t give 
tongue as the cocker dogs will on the trail 
or on seeing a rabbit, or a bird rise. Noise dis- 
turbs other game. The springer or any other 
spaniel, when he hunts up a rabbit, “springs” 
or flushes a bird, is supposed to drop or down 
charge, and not chase the animal or bird. 


[Ep.] 
TOO CLOSE 
Qves.—I am raising pheasants in my back 
yard, also a young pointer that is to be trained 


this fall on quail. The chain will allow him 
within two feet of the pheasant pen. Will his 
being in constant contact with the pheasants 
destroy his scenting for birds? 

Horace SguiFF tet. 


Ans.—Yours is a bad plan, for it will make 
the dog more than ever inclined to chase birds. 
It would be better to keep the dog and birds as 
far apart as possible; otherwise, the dog will 
enjoy the idea of hunting birds by sight rather 
than by scent. =p. 


HUNTING SQUIRRELS 


vEs.—I have purchased a springer spaniel 
and hope to devel 
dog. He is about five months old an would like 
to get the pup started on treeing. I don’t want 
him to do anything but work on squirrels. 

A. B. Davis. 


Ans.—In regard to training your dog for 
hunting squirrels you should take him where they 
are, and encourage him to take notice of the 
scent where you last saw the squirrel on the 
ground. If possible, shoot the squirrel and let 
the dog make a fuss with it when it reaches the 
ground. Thereafter, he will enjoy hunting these 
animals, LEp.] 


AN ABUSED SETTER 


Qves.—I have an English setter bitch four 
years old, which was given to me one year ago. 
The dog is a very good hunter, but the person 
that I received her from was very abusive to 
the dog. I would like to find a way of breaking 
the dog of being afraid of me and also of those 
that go near her. TaroLp WILSON. 


Ans,—I fear you will have very great diffi- 
culty in getting her to be friendly. The best 
thing you can do is to make a great fuss over 
her, and keep her altogether in the house; that 
is, let her stay with you while you are at meals, 
when you will now and then give her some 
choice morsel to eat. Pet her and speak to her 
in a gentle way. If she were younger she 
would possibly be more inclined to be amiable; 
but you will remember that it is never too late 
to treat this dog with the greatest kindness, for 
then she will consider you as a person to be 
trusted. [Ep.] 


PARALYSED HOUND 





a motor car Moves noe ago, “and h his left “e 
leg is completely paralysed, due, I am told, 
the radial nerve having been stretched. No led 
were broken or other injuries sustained, except 
superficial lacerations. What treatment do you 
suggest, and what are the chances that he will 
regain the use of his leg? 
W. B. Wrecanp. 


Ans.—The treatment will have to be con- 
tinuous and for a long period. The nerve cen- 
ters must be stimulated. Good feeding, sunlight, 
massage, etc. are all essential. It is possible to 
bring about recovery after some months of good 
nursing and medicinal treatment. 

The medicines relied on in these cases are 
tonics in general and strychnine—the active 
principle of nux vomica—which has a special 
power over the muscles and nerves, One grain of 
powdered nux vomica, or 1/40 gr. of strychnine, 
combined with 2 gr. of extract of gentian, and 


1 gr. of quinine, made into a pill, is a good 
dose. It is almost needless to observe that 
very great care must be used in compound- 


ing pills containing a minute quantity of such 
a powerful drug as strychnine. A dose should 
be given twice a day. 

Syrup of phosphates, with strychnia, called 
Easton’s Syrup, is often of great service in re- 


lieving mild cases of paralysis; and galvanism | 


is sometimes beneficial. [Ep.] 


op him into a real squirrel | 











WORM CAPSULES 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T. 
KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.} 
Dogs and foxes become infested at early 
age. Special size capsules for differentages, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Sen fi” BULLETIN No, 652 

RM BULLETIN No. 652 
Practical—Scienti a 
Address Desk N-1 OK 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE 
Two Splendid Young Setters 


Well-marked bitches, 18 months old, excellent con- 
formation, yard broken, now pointing, no faults; real 
bird dogs. By my grouse trial winner Hillandale’s 
Wynkyn ex my grand shooting bitch Joy Rodfield. $75 
each. Also several male puppies by Master Rock Rod- 
field and Hillandale’s Wynkyn. 


W. Lee White, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPE—ALL AGE 
From young puppies to trained cei dogs 
Famous field and bench stock 
AT STUD: 
SKYLINE TEX LITTLE VALLEYS OGE 
Bench winners and wonderful bird dogs 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BYRON, N. Y. 


Co. 

















English Springer Spaniels 
Eligible Puppies four months old, also grown 
stock, high class breeding, Horsford, Beech- 
grove, and Avandale bloodlines. Am going out 
of business for the present, hence, will dispose 
of all my stock at prices you can afford to pay. 
Hunters, here’s your chance to get a good gun 
dog for little money. 

THE SPRINGS KENNELS 
C. F. Christensen Wessington Springs, S. D. 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS 
Hunted & trained in the Ozark mountains of Arkansas 


Extra high class straight CoonHounds $75.00 and $100.00. Me. ay 
h class combination tree Hounds 





. $: 
00. All’ Hounds shipped on 
da, Catalogue 10c. 


pes ne Houn 
T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 








A A EL ET 
Hunting Days are here again!! 

I have some well-trained Springer and Irish Water 
Spaniel bitches ready for delivery. Fast, Good workers, 
very obedient, fine retrievers from land or water, great 
duck dogs, Irish, $75.00; Springers, $200.00 up. Also 
50 superb Springer and ‘English show Setter puppies, 
$40.00 up. Springer bitches in whelp to Champions 
$90.00 up. The great Imported Champion Pointer Dog, 
Maesyyd Monsoon, only $450.00. All A. K. C. Reg. No 
duty, Send VANDAL og. 


DALE KENNELS _(Reg.) 
342 Main St. 


Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


Several typical, good bitches for sale. 
Also puppies ready for shipping. 
Banchory, Munden and Wolferton bloodlines. 
All bred from only good working stock. Top- 

notch bitches adder and fast retrievers. 
WALTER A. THOMPSON 
Cowichan Kennels, Red Deer, Alta., Canada 
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IRISH SETTERS 
All ages by 
Cu. Excova’s ADMIRATION 
(field trial winner) 
Cu. Hiceins’ Rep Pat 
Cu. St. CLoup Fermanacu III 


Out of bitches by champions and thoroughly field broken 
ERNEST D. LEVERING, Ruxton, Md. 





FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Well Broken to the Gun, and in the Field. Will 
Run a Rabbit until shot or holed. Have both 
large Hounds and Beagles. No. 1 Male Beagles 
$35.00 each. No. 1 Females $30.00. Large 
Hounds $25.00 each. All Dogs fully trained and 
Guaranteed good Gun Dogs. 

J. R. SUITER Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 





STOP! LOOK! SPORTSMEN 


I am selling high class rabbit hounds. No trash. 
Long ears, medium size type, any age. I have Red- 
bones and Walkers and Kentucky English strain 
breed that are real routers, steady drivers and hole 
barkers. All day hunters brush and briar workers. 
Trained to drive a rabbit till shot or holed. Neither 
gun or man shy. O.K. in every respect, females $15: 
males $20; $30 a pair. Ship C.O.D. 10 days trial. 
Money back guarantee 
Mail order and get eee re 
c. Singleton Pryersbure. ‘Kentucky 








GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WA 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful * companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Montana 











TAY 
RABBITHOUNDS 
1 offer For Sale, A Niece Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
Hounds. Nice Looking. Heal- 
thy and Strong. Good Finders 
and Trailers. tos afraid of 


will find the Good Ones come 
rom 


Harry — Wem 


May 
Clarion =. Pa. 








ENGLISH AND IRISH SETTERS 
For Sale 


These are very fine dogs, trained retrievers and 
wide range bird finders. Registered stock. 
Also some partly trained pups. 


All guaranteed. 
M. Goethe 








Varnville, S. C. 
Broken Bird Dogs 


My pair of setters and pointers. Trained 
where birds are plentiful and the kind to get 
the limit over. Depression prices $45 and $65 
each. Sent 3 days trial C. O. D. you pay 
charges. Also have nice litter registered point- 
er pups $20 each. 
GUY W. MOORE 
Route 5 Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 











Sussex Spaniel Puppies 
4 to 5 months old 


breakable age, some partially broken. Natural 
Gun Dogs, land or water, fur or feathers. 
Pedigreed from prize winning stock. Regis- 
terable. Moderate prices. Also a few cockers 
same ages. B. WARNER 

354 Hamilton Ave. Norwich, Conn. 








English Springer Spaniels 
Be Ready for Fall Hunting. Get one of my nicely trained 
eight-month-old springers. Had some field work. Also 
two-year-old males. Dual Champion F'int of Avendale 
and Champion Springbok of Ware bh »dlines. Several 
matrons in whelp. I furnish registracium papers, guar- 
antee safe delivery and ship subject to your inspection 


and approval. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 
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WHISTLES AND WHISTLE SIGNALS 
By Horace Lytle 


OW and then you find a hunter who 
handles his dog in the field en- 
tirely by voice, or by whistling through 
lips or teeth. ‘Some there are who are 
very adept at making a whistle with their 
fingers. Most of us, however, carry reg- 
ular dog whistles and yet there are many 
who seem to be uncertain regarding how 
to use them. 

Quite a good many years ago I re- 
member borrowing a very fine pointer 
dog for a quail-shooting trip to Illinois. 
I went down to a sporting-goods store 
and purchased a whistle, which I carried 
in my hunting-coat pocket. No dog could 


| have heard that whistle an eighth of a 
| mile in a high wind. It was a whistle with 





| heard such 
| tried to emit. 





a very tame “voice.” Furthermore, I 
didn’t know how to use it. None of us 
in the party even realized that we didn’t 
know how to use it. We would just blow 
on the whistle and somehow expect the 
dog to know what we meant. He didn’t. 





offing—and when most of us will be start- 
ing to get our dogs ready for their regular 
fall duties. 

In the first place, a dog whistle should 
be one loud enough to be heard the great- 
est possible distance. Perhaps the most 
popular is the metal whistle known as the 
Acme Thunderer. It doesn’t make so much 
difference as to the name of the whistle, 
or by whom it is made, just so it will 
reach out to be heard at a long distance. 
Personally, I prefer a wooden whistle. 
If you get a large one and well made, it 
will be loud enough. The advantage is 
that you can always safely use a wooden 
whistle in cold weather. A metal whistle 
may stick to the lips in zero weather and 
pull off some skin, which is not very 
pleasant. You can guard against this if 
you are careful—but one is always apt to 
forget precautions in the interests of a 
day afield. The best way to carry a 
whistle is to attach it to a stout cord hung 


YOUNG HOPEFULS 


Two young and promising pointers, 


property of the Riverview Kennels, Madison, Indiana. They are, of 


course, just Derbies 


He had never before heard such notes 
as we blew—neither had he probably ever 
notes as that weak whistle. 
The result was that we 
didn’t get anywhere. 

In giving a dog a command of any 
kind, it is important that the dog should 
previously be trained to know the mean- 
ing of the command as given. This is 
just as important in the case of whistling 
at him as it is in the case of giving him 
an order by voice. He must be acquainted 
with the whistle itseli—as well as with 
the meaning of the several whistle signals. 
One of our readers has just written in, 
asking for information on this subject. 
This, together with the fact that I have 
often noticed hunters vainly attempting 
to use a whistle, has caused me to feel 
that comment on the subject would be 
pertinent in this Department at this time, 
with a new hunting season just in the 


around the neck. If you think to slip a 
metal whistle inside the hunting shirt, it 
will be kept warm enough for instant use. 
If you forget and leave it hanging out 
where it is exposed to the weather, how- 
ever, you may regret it if you put it sud- 
denly to the lips on a very cold day. 

The whistle signals in handling a bird 
dog are few and simple. You use two 
short, sharp notes to send the dog out. 
The way to teach this is to use this signal 
regularly as you cut the dog loose for a 
hunt or a work-out. You want to put a 
lot of punch into this go-out signal. The 
very way it is given tends to urge a dog. 
The two notes are sounded close together 
and so sharply that the tendency is to 
push the dog forward. If the signal is well 
taught, it is entirely possible in time to 
send a dog on out from almost any dis- 
tance within hearing. 

To bring a dog in, you should give 
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long-drawn-out notes. These should al- 
ways be given in the same way. The voice 
of the whistle almost seems to say, “Come 
in.” It is more natural for the dog to 
respond to the come-in signal than the 
go-dut signal. Hence the former is the 
easier to teach. The dog will learn the 
meaning of this with almost no effort on 
your part. 

Some of us use a third signal—a single 
note not so prolonged as the come-in 


he has a fascination all his own. For each 
of his bad traits, he will supply a good one. 
Just because he is hard to handle is noth- 
ing against him. One never gets the most 
fun out of doing what is easy. Further- 
more, we sportsmen in many sections in 
America owe the pheasant a great debt— 
a very deep debt. If it were not for this 
introduced alien game bird, there are 
many covers in America which would be 
entirely depleted of game from now until 











IN VIRGINIA 
Ten-months-old pointer on quail. This young dog’s name is Sport. Owner: E. W 


signal and yet just a bit more drawn out 


‘than either of the short, sharp notes you 


use to send the dog forward. This signal 
is used merely to call the dog’s attention 
when he is out ahead and you wish to 
swing him in any direction by motion of 
the hand. When you have attracted his 
attention by the whistle, you motion him 
the way you want him to go and then 
give him the go-out signal to start him 
in the direction as indicated. Whether or 
not all this may sound complicated, it 
really isn’t. As already stated, however, it 
is important to use the signals in the same 
way each time, so that the dog becomes 
thoroughly accustomed to them. It is also 
important to use the same whistle and not 
keep changing it. No field-trial handler 
would ever think of borrowing a whistle. 
He knows that there is just enough varia- 
tion in the notes of different whistles so 
that the dog might be confused. 

Some handlers always use two whistles, 
and in this case one is used for the go-out 
signal and the other to bring the dog in. 
This is a very good idea but there are 
many hunters who may not want to go 
to the bother of carrying two whistles, 
and it isn’t really necessary if you use the 
one whistle to convey the different mean- 
ings as suggested. There will be different 
uses, of course, if you are handling a re- 
triever, beagle or spaniel. The signals as 
given are those commonly used in hand- 
ling pointers and setters. There is scarcely 
any breed of hunting dog with which the 
use of a whistle, in some form or another, 
doesn’t enter the game. It is surprising 
what intelligence a good dog will develop 
in responding to the whistle signals. 


PHEASANT DOGS AGAIN 


HAVE filled a good deal of space 

from time to time on the subject of 
pheasants and pheasant dogs. It is well 
known how I stand on this matter. I wish 
as fervently as anyone else that the pheas- 
ant wouldn’t handle so “mean” as he 
sometimes does. Surely, the gaudy ring- 
neck will on many an occasion try the 
soul of both dog and man. 

On the other hand, I also believe that 


. Spence, Rural Retreat, Va. 


the end of time. In such territories the 
pheasant is the answer—not merely to 
what we may shoot—but whether we may 
shoot at all. 

I believe there is a changing attitude 
toward this bird in sections where he is 
best known. The Field Dog Stud Book, 
in recognition of this situation, has recent- 





ly instigated a pheasant-dog futurity, as | 


recorded in our last issue. Pheasant ap- 
preciation is destined to increase constant- 
ly. It will not either diminish or cease. 
And yet we do still read and hear warm 
arguments in which one sportsman can 
see only the merits of the bird, while the 
opposite side can see only the demerits. 
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FREE —Glover’s 48-page Guide Book. 
It tells you how to recognize and treat 
ailments. Bulletins on 


Y G 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


GLOVER S 


ANIMAL MEDIC INES 





Sportsman 


You that are looking for first class stuff and no trash. 
We offer you a few high class rabbit hounds, ages 
ranging from 2 to 5 years. Absolutely field and gun 
broke. Breeding Ky.-English strain and Walkers. 
These hounds are open trailers, all day hunters. They 
will please the most exacting hunter. Will ship any- 
where on 15 days’ trial; female $15.00, male $20.00 or 
pair $30.00. Reference furnished. 


J. M. ERWIN MURRAY, KY. 





Irish Setter at Stud 


Jubalo Tex, bench winner and gun dog, fee 
$25. For sale—several well bred pointers 15 
months old, ready for training, males $40. 
females $35. White and black bitch 30 months 
old, sire Ch. Seaview Rex, has been shot 
over, $100. 


Write Dr. E. B. Miller, Elkton, Virginia 











ENGLISH SETTERS 


bonair 
Llewellin-Lavarac strains. Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, nd of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk II, Eugene's 
Ghost. 45 spring youngsters with Show and Field quali- 
ties, blue and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood- 
matrons and stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed 
to choose from. Perfect development, condition and de- 
livery guaranteed. $30. to $50. 

E. B. Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles north of line at Glenmont) 

Tele Ret ton 245 W 





Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 





Tell us about your Narrowest Escape 
from Death. We are offering $500.00 
in cash prizes. See page 3 











Perhaps there isn’t any special harm in 
this—it is through discussions that we 
accomplish things. And, be it ever re- 
membered, “it’s differences of opinion 
that make horse races.” I have just been 
reading a book by an eminent sportsman, 
in which he makes a statement that a 
common barn-yard rooster would make 
as good a game bird as the pheasant if 
merely allowed to exist in the wild state 
for a reasonably short time. Now, with 
such statements as that, I take issue. 
Space does not permit and it is not my 
intention to enter into a lengthy discussion 
here. An accumulation of all I have said 
on the subject from time to time would 
make quite a mass of material. I do wish 
very definitely to say that there has been 
a more rapid improvement in the hand- 
ling of pheasants by bird dogs than most 
people realize. There is today an entirely 
different conception of the kind and char- 
acter of dog required to handle a pheasant 
properly than was the case ten years 
ago. There are thousands upon thousands 
of dogs today that are of but little or no 
use on the ring-neck pheasant. There are, 
however, more dogs today than there have 
ever been which can and do handle pheas- 





Thoroughbred, farm-reared 


Springer Spaniels 
yearlings, two-year-olds, and pups 


HENRY W. SMITH 
270 Madison Avenue New York City 


Pedigreed Springer Spaniels 
ABOUT HALF PRICE 
Ch. Spring-Bok-of-Ware and Dual Ch. Flint of Avon- 
dale bloodlines. My breeding stock is raised in a big 
area where they run and play, thereby building muscle 
and heart, and consequently produce rugged, beautiful 
puppies. Springers are best all-purpose dog—fine re- 
trievers on land or water. Wonderful watch dogs for the 
home, as they have a nose almost equal to a bloodhound. 
Shipped on approval 
FRANK J. COX, 910—2nd Ave., Dodge City, Kans. 


FIELD TRIAL SPRINGER SPANIELS 


“Nithsdale 
Rab’, “‘Rab of Jumping Brook’’, both winners at 
Fishers Island 1931 and other trials. Two of the 
finest Field Trial Spaniels in America, shooting dogs 
you can be proud to own. Also other winners and some 
young dogs partly broke. Show Champion Beagle, 
“Shady Shores Shaper’’, $75. 


F. G. Turner, 204 Cookman Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 








For Sale, the noted Field Trial winners 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, IIl. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 
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NOTICE HUNTERS 


Coon, opossum, skunk, mink, fox, and rabbit 
hounds thoroughly trained, cheap; shipped for 
trial; young coonhounds 2 and 2% years old 
that are treeing; also young rabbit hounds and 
puppies, Write for free literature showing pic- 
tures and breeding. 


Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, B32, Kevil, Ky. 








SPORTSMEN 


If you are looking for a better class of rabbit hounds, 
no trash, I have some of that kind for sale. Breeding 
Ky. English strain, Walker cross, nice medium size, 
good routers, sturdy trailers, all day hunters, hole 
barkers, neither man or gun shy, chain and car broke. 
These dogs have had plenty of practice and experience, 
know just how to handle a rabbit, have lots of nerve 
and pep. always on their feet ready to go. They are 
fine lookers, good head, ears, no blemishes or disease, 
male $20., female $15. Pair $30. Ship C.0.D. 10 days 
trial, withmoneybackguarantee. 1.W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 














Arkansas Coonhounds 


Hunted and trained in the hilly and swampy sections 
of Arkansas. Noted for their coon sense. Also combina- 
tion tree dogs, squirrel dogs, deer hounds, fox and 
wolf hounds of the Walker and other leading strains. 
Can furnish ace high rabbit hounds. My price very 
reasonable considering quality of dogs. Write me, I 
would appreciate your business and assure you a fair 
and honest deal. 


VIRGEL BECKET Waneland, Ark. 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar 
‘*TRAINO’’ 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 

Sence uasng these c last season I would not be without them for 

@ny amount ae 1 consider them the most human training collar pos- 

sible to make. I get better results with less work with them than any 

other collar I ever used. Gaapr W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, 
leader and check collar in one. By MaIL PostPaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 





» NEW 
A Word to the Wise | . 
| sure to be birds. 


etc. A 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 





Arkansas Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Mink, 
Fox, Wolf, Bear and Cat Hounds. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds. Coon Hound Pups. 
High Class Bird Dogs — thoroughly 
trained. Trial allowed. References in your 
State. Depression Prices. 


HENRY FORT 


Fort Smith Arkansas 














GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 
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SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten es of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOG 


mission) ; 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of F1eLp 
& SrreaM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
This new 
and this second edition is bigger and 


Dog,”” has sold thousands of copies on merit. 
book is better still 


better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 


each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 


ders training your own gun dogs. 


out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 
2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 


$6.00), for only $4.50. 
Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


actical 
E (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
i important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chaipter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ants admirably. I am shooting over such 
dogs right along during the open season. 
I have seen them reach out great distances 
and find and “hold” a pheasant until the 
gunner arrives. It is my purpose today, 
however, to relate but one illustration in 
proof of my point. 

Two years ago this fall, I attended a 
field trial near Marion, Ohio, in typical 
pheasant country. The great little setter 
dog, Paliacho Jr.’s Pal, was running in 
one brace in the open stake, handled by 
the professional who has been entirely 
responsible for his training and develop- 
ment. I know the dog well. He is owned 
by a friend of mine. I have myself handled 
him in competition on several occasions 
—and have won with him. I have shot 
both quail and pheasant over him. His 


| work on pheasants is as decisive as any 


I have ever seen. 

Well do I remember his heat on the 
occasion now under discussion. On the 
first cast he cut straight ahead but bear- 
ing to the right. Out, out he went, seeking 
the best cover. Between a quarter and a 
half mile from the starting point, the 
course turned sharp to the left—but this 
little dog kept on bearing to the right into 
wild-looking territory where there were 


NE of the judges called to Ray 
Vance, the dog’s handler, to begin 
turning him. Before the signal could be 
given, however, Pal had disappeared deep 
in the cover. One judge rode on with the 
other dog. One held back until Paliacho 
Jr.’s Pal could be brought around. I rode 
out to the right with Ray Vance to help 
scout the dog. We have worked together 
before on similar occasions. I was skirting 
an edge of the woods when I heard a call 
in the distance. I galloped ahead until I 
could get Ray in sight. He was coming 
toward me. He waved his hat and I 
knew what he meant—he had found Pal- 
iacho Jr.’s Pal on game. I motioned to him 
to go back to the dog and that I would 
go back for a judge. 

I galloped back for more than a quarter 
of a mile to where I knew one judge was 
waiting. I asked him to come up—that 
we had found the dog on game. Vance 
and I had not been close enough for com- 
munication, but I knew what his signal 
meant. The judge and a good portion of 
the gallery galloped with me to the 
point. Finally, in the distance, we could 
see Ray Vance sitting motionless on his 
horse. As our little cavalcade dashed up, 
the judge asked the handler to point out 
the dog. And then we all saw him when 
Ray Vance indicated the direction. And it 
was a sight to behold! In a field beyond, 
with an intervening fence which the hand- 
ler had been unable to cross on horseback, 
stood a great little setter on as grand a 
point as the eyes of man ever saw. It was 
one of the most thrilling spectacles I have 
ever witnessed, either during a gunning 
day or in competition. The judge instruct- 
ed Mr. Vance to flush the bird. And I 
held his horse while the handler climbed 
over the fence and went to his dog. As a 
great cock pheasant sailed away and the 
blank shot was fired, the little dog was 
steady—but I did think that he seemed to 
grow about a foot higher as he marked 
the flight of the bird he had held so truly 
and so long. 

How can anyone tell me that the right 
kind of a dog can’t handle a pheasant! 
I may merely add that the slow, creeping 
dog couldn’t have held that bird. I repeat 
what I have said before, that it takes the 
bold, sure, steady, decisive dog to do it. 
Perhaps some of these fellows who don’t 
like pheasants are blaming the bird where 
they should be blaming the dog. Perhaps 
not always, but certainly sometimes, the 


| blame is placed where it doesn’t belong. 


CHICKEN KILLING AND OTHER 
CHASING 


Quves.—The dog I have is a nine-months-old 
English setter. How can I stop him from chasing 
farm chickens and not harm a for pheasants? 
Or, in other words, will he become a blinker? 
I have taken this dog in the field about ten times 
in the last three weeks but from now on I can 
take him every day. The only birds we have 
— are pheasants, so I have to train him on 
them. “7 

About, what distance from you would you say 
to let this dog range on pheasants in thick weeds 
about three feet tall? He still chases crows by 
sight—also hawks, sparrows, er whatever bird 
he sees, and has never offered to point. Would 
you recommend getting a pheasant, clip his 
wings so he can’t fly, take the bird in the field, 
and then take the dog there so I can be with 
him when he gets to the pheasant and train him 
to point ? 

Georce H. Smirn. 


Ans.—When a dog chases chickens, he follows 
them by sight. When a dog handles game, he 
does it by scent. If you punish a dog for sight- 
chasing chickens, I do not believe it will have 
a tendency to cause him to blink pheasants, If 
he would point chickens by scent and you would 
punish him for that, it might have a tendency 
toward blinking. 

ee famous old Irish setter bitch, Smada 
Byrd, was a confirmed chicken killer. Our 
nearest neighbor kept chickens and one day I 
caught her just as she had killed one. I got 
some good stout cord—lots of it—and I tied that 
chicken to her neck so that she couldn’t possibly 
get it loose. I tied it by the legs, by the neck 
and by the wings, and by every conceivable 
place that I could get the cord to hold. She 
could scratch out some of the feathers and dam- 
age the chicken a bit, but that only had a 
tendency to make it rot the faster. She couldn't 
reach it with her teeth and couldn’t get it all off. 

I left that chicken on until it almost rotted 
away. By that time Smada Byrd was so sick 
and tired of chicken that she has never bothered 
one since. A lesson of that kind is more force- 
ful than whipping. All the time she carried that 
rotting chicken I kept her in the kennel so as 
to keep some track of the fact that she wasn’t 
getting rid of it. 

In reply to your question as to the distance 
to let the dog range in cover, will say that I 
think this depends more upon the cover than 
anything else. After the dog is fully trained you 
do not have so much to worry about—knowing 
that he will point and hold any bird which will 
lie for him—and in that case his range should 
be governed by where the cover is. The only 
thing I can suggest is that you should not cramp 
him too much. Let him be a free ranger and 
you will get better results in the long run— 
that is, after you get him dependably broken. 
In the meantime, the job is to train him. 

Since your puppy is only nine months old, 
it is but natural that he should have puppy ways. 
He is bound to sight-chase birds such as crows, 
hawks or sparrows, until experience teaches him 
that this is futile and not what he is supposed 
to do. I shouldn’t worry about that at all. If 
you clip a pheasant’s wings so that it can’t fly 
and use it in the training of the dog, it ought 
to be helpful. The idea sounds like a good - 

{Ep. 


A NOISY SETTER PUPPY 


Qves.—A few days ago I came into the pos- 
session of a setter puppy just nine weeks old. 
Two friends of mine have mature setter dogs 
which, whenever left alone, bark, yowl and set 
up quite a disturbance. I take it that this is 
due to some error in their training and wish to 
avoid it in the training of my dog. 

Of course she makes a fuss now when left 
alone, but I feel that is because of her age and 
because she has just been taken from her mother 
and sister. How shall I proceed with my puppy 
in regard to this? 

Rosert Darrow. 


Ans.—At her present age, your young setter 
will probably rh = a fuss for a while if left 
alone. Some dogs just naturally make more noise 
than others. Before trying any corrective meth- 
ods, the first thing to do is find out whether 
or not she is going to need them. Give her a 
little time and see whether or not she is going 
to “act up” when you leave her—after she gets 
used to her quarters. If you have comfortable 
quarters for her, she will probably become accus- 
tomed to her place and act all right. 

If, after due time, she continues to make a 
fuss, you will have to plan corrective measures. 
You don’t want to be too severe with her, how- 
ever, at her present age. Having given her a 
chance, if she insists upon fussing, roll up a 
newspaper and punish her with it. The news- 
paper will make quite a sound without doing 
much harm—but she’ll think she is being pun- 
ished even if it doesn’t hurt her. 

Do not punish her except when you catch her 
in the very act of barking, whining or bowling. 

D. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Edited by Horace MITrcHELL 


LIBERATING THE BIRDS 


HE rearing season is over. Since 

last winter we have been work- 

ing with both our heads and our 

backs to produce a lot of young 
stock for the open country. Now is the 
time to release the bulk of them, unless 
the method of planting in broods with 
foster- mothers has been followed. 
Throughout the country, all of us who en- 
joy the stand of the dogs and the kick 
of the gun as the bird breaks cover are 
investing more money in more birds. Game 
farmers are rushed w ith crating and ship- 
ping. Orders are filled as 
they arrive, and those far- 
sighted folks who placed 
their orders with deposits 
last May are served before 
the rest. 

I have liberated a good 
many birds and have watch- 
ed the freeing of thousands 
more. In several cases the 
crates were hauled direct to 
the woods from the express 
office, the slats ripped off, 
the stock dumped out and 
the workmen on their way 
back home, all in the course 
of an hour. Sometimes the 
boxes were left in the 
woods, at others they were 
taken home and used for 
kindling or returned to the 
express company for re- 
shipment, without cleaning 
or repairing. 

In order to do a really 
complete job of “planting” 
pheasants or quail, there is 
a certain amount of prepa- 
ration required. Last month 
we discussed the clearing 
out of vermin. That is a 
matter which must be at- 
tended to a good bit in ad- 
vance of releasing time, but it isn’t the 
only subject of importance. 

Recently I visited a tract where refor- 
estation had taken place for a number of 
years. There were thousands of acres of 
white pine. They were set closely enough 
so that the lower limbs had begun to dis- 
appear. The earth was covered with brown 
needles and under the branches one could 
look for great distances and see nothing 
but straight, trim trunks. The question of 
restocking this area with pheasants or 


North Carolina. 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











quail was discussed. It was far from be- 
ing ideal for either bird. With the pres- 
ence of some fresh springs and a small 
brook or two, this young forest might 
carry pheasants, either ring-neck or 
Reeves, if patches among the trees were 
cleared. Scattered areas about fifty feet 





Packing duck foods at the game farm of R. D. Roberts, Waterlily, 
150 bushels in this shipment 


There are 


square with heaps of brush would add 
much to its ornithological attractiveness. 

Before the new birds arrive you should 
take a tramp over the country. Note the 
presence or absence of good food plants. 
Some open spaces should be made if they 
do not already exist. These can be sowed 
to some hardy grass or grain crop. Win- 
ter rye has proven to work well in the 
north. German clover does well in Vir- 
ginia. There are also hundreds of other 
types of vegetation of a similar character. 


Seed-bearing shrubs and trees ought to 
be moved or brought into the area while 
there is time for them to make some start 
before the ground hardens. Barberry, el- 
derberry and mulberry are three of the 
best. Patches of blackberries should not 
be destroyed. On the contrary, they form 
ideal cover as well as food. Wild roses 
should also be fostered. 

Brush piles and shrubbery should not 
be so situated as to constitute serious fire 
hazards in either fields or woods. Thus 
this matter of supplying adequate cover 
ought not to be carried to extremes. Fields 
on which the hay has not been cut for a 
year or more may be rendered less in- 
flammable if a horse rake 
is run through the dead 
grass after the first heavy 
frost. Rake it up in win- 
drows, as if it were hay. 
Then it can safely be burn- 
ed or used for the bedding 
of farm animals. Such dead 
grass is ideal litter for the 
poultry house and it also 
makes splendid nesting ma- 
terial when the game birds 
begin laying once more. I 
have tried this raking plan 
and find that it does not 
materially affect the next 
season’s hay crop. In fact, 
it is improved thereby, al- 
lowing the new grass to 
come up more easily, with 
no bad tangles for the mow- 
ing machine. 


OMMON sense must 
govern the gathering of 
dead grass, just as it does 
the clearing of any area for 
new birds. Too much clear- 
ing is as bad as not enough. 
A fairly dependable sup- 
ply of water must be pre- 
pared for the birds. Springs 
should be cleaned and their 
sides supported with rocks, wherever nec- 
essary. Sloping sides are better than those 
which cut sharply into water a foot or 
more deep, for allowance must be made 
for the day-old birds next year. Of course, 
these youngsters get much of their needed 
moisture from dew but it is a fact that 
the little fellows often need a more abun- 
dant supply of water. 
It is not generally realized that pheas- 
ants relish salt. I have seen wild ringnecks 
frequently pecking at ice cakes along the 
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Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural oquatie food lants will 

PLANT bring tho f Wild Ducks to 
4 our Severino waters. Plant WIL 

ICE, WILD CELERY. POND- 

WEED SEEDS and others guaran- 





















expert planting advice and free 





literature, 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-A Oshkosh, Wis. 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 
tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fitch, Karakul Sheep, etc. 
Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. $1.00 

per year. Canada $2.25. Foreign $1.50. 


AMERICAN FUR — a 
Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 








FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal squabs. Sell for 
double chicken prices. Grain cheap. Start now. 3 
mos, trial. Customer writes: ‘“‘Squabs selling fast.’ 

Another: ‘‘Way ahead of chickens."’ Another: 
“Getting 80c pound, sold up two weeks ahead.’’ 
Write now for big free 68-page book, send four 
cents in stamps for pos stage, learn about this 
cream of poultry. 33d year. See Racing bry 
er records. PLYM ouTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
504 Howard Street Melrose, 7 nate ae 
















RINGNECKS 


Special offer for first class birds this month. 10-16 
weeks old $1.75 each. Full winged birds. 

Stock your hunting grounds while cover is thick and 
insects are plentiful. Birds have a better chance. Satis 


faction and live arrival guaranteed. 
SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
WALDRON BAILY, JR., Mor. 

Morehead City North Carolina 
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LIVE DECOYS 

DUCK HUNTERS—We now have ready for delivery 
a fine flock of genuine small variety English or Belgian 
Grey Call ducks. Nearly every variety of wild duck re- 
sponds readily to their clear, enticing voice. They are 
very tame and easy to handle. Famous for over thirty 
years, Price $6.00 per pair; extra hens, $4.00 each. 
Order early and avoid disappointment. Also several 
varieties of PHEASANTS such as Ringnecks, Gold- 
ens, Silvers, Lady Amhersts, ete, Est. 1895. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, 111. 














STRICTLY NORTHERN 
BOBWHITE QUAIL 


Every bird pen bred in the Far North from 
pure Northern stock, no Mexican or Southern 
blood. Buy the finest quail in America at new 


low prices. 
GHAR. CREST GAME FARM 
Chicago Office 
pe... 122 S. Michigan Ave. 











plete Plans 


PRACTICAL THINGS AT HOME 
If you havea home workshop, here’s 
just the magazine you need. Each issue 
Fiomecraft is crammed with 
lans formaking such beautiful and use- 
ay — Closets , Bird 
‘ouses, Ship Models tic Furniture Lamps, 
Children’s Miarthings, Tea Tables, Antiques, 
Can etc, Covers wood-workin, 
, lathe work, leather-cra t. 
wter — : Explains 
jo-it"’ 
. clear sete 
ple. othing else like 
eg yp RY 
tod: subscrip- 
tion. Send 1 0040 eT if not delighted. ‘Onder now. 
PU ys CO aes 2 A 
791 N. Michigan Ave. hicago, 











NOTICE 


TO EVERY READER 


In just a short time the hunting season 
will be on full blast. And in many states 
many kinds of fishing will be at their 
best during October and November. 


We offer you the opportunity to get 
whatever hunting, fishing and camping 
equipment you need, absolutely free— 
anything, from shells and cartridges to 
shotguns and rifles, and from baits and 
lures to rods and reels. 


Hundreds of readers have gotten thou- 
sands of dollars worth of standard equip- 
ment absolutely free. So can you. See 
announcement on page 7. 
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sea shore. Experiments with my own birds 
indicate that, when no salt is present in 
their weekly or bi-weekly damp mash, 
this element must be supplied in some 
other way. Salt is a component of nearly 
all poultry dry mashes. Thus, some plan 
should be devised for setting out salt in 
the woods for the newly-liberated birds, 
unless the locality offers such mineral 
matter in an easily procurable form. 

Whenever possible, the crates of birds 
should be kept in an outdoor cage for a 
few days after arrival. A simple, inex- 
pensive structure will be good enough. By 
this means the stock may be observed and 
the weaker individuals held a little longer, 
until they can stand the gaff of shifting 
for themselves. 

Every care should be used in uncrating. 
Whenever the crates permit, a side board 
should be taken off and the birds allowed 
to come out of their own accord. This is 
especially so when they have been held 
in a pen for a few days. In that case, each 
bird will have been examined thoroughly 
at the time of unpacking. All tendency 
toward scaly legs will be eliminated by 
dipping the feet and legs into some good 
disinfectant or kerosene. Lice will be 
killed by insect powder. 


When the stock is taken to the coverts, | 


the crates are set down near a clump of 
shrubs and young trees providing good 
shelter. If the boxes cannot be opened at 
the sides, each bird should be taken out 
through the top and quickly pushed head 
first, under the brush. 

And last of all, the empty crates will 
be collected, cleaned, repaired and shipped 
back to the breeder, as soon as possible, 
whenever it is desired that this be done. 





Proper preparations for receiving fresh | 


birds into your own woods and fields will 
go far toward holding them where you 
want them. A little grain thrown out near 
the releasing point and successive feed- 
ings for a few weeks will aid the project 
tremendously. 

Don’t forget to order your stock now! 


TOBACCO FOR GAME BIRDS? 


AVE you heard of what they've 
been doing at the Pennsylvania 


State College? Drs. D. E. Haley and 
J. E. Hunter have experimented with 
feeding tobacco to baby chicks and have 
thus increased the size of the birds. To- 
bacco fed to mature stock makes it 
healthier. So far the work is not out of 
its experimental stages, but it seems to 
me that here may be something of interest 
to game farmers. If tobacco increases the 
health and size of growing birds, perhaps 
a cheap and effective cure for the various 
causes of enteritis has been found. This 
disease is, as you probably know, an in- 
flammation of the intestines. Some of you 
who live where tobacco can be obtained 
in quantity at a low price might experi- 
ment with it. 


CAT OWNERS NOT 
RESPONSIBLE 


HOSE of you who have looked a bit 

askance at the shooting of cats, as 
advocated by this Department, will find 
much of interest in the following quota- 
tion. It was part of a radio talk from 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. on April 30, 
1932, by J. M. Loughborough, Secretary 
and General Manager of the International 
Cat Society. He gives as his authority a 
United Press dispatch released in Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

“Cats may look at kings and also eat 
canaries. Their owners cannot be held 
responsible for their appetites or their 
raids on neighbors’ bird cages. 


“Municipal Judge Robert W. Kenny 
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Two great books! 





“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive 
treatises on the day-to-day methods of training your 
spaniel or setter puppy or older dog as a hunting 
and shooting friend and of training dogs of all 


breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


ALL SPANIELS AND ry 
TRAINING aay $32 Ss 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 


Or: 
year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
THEIR 





Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oTRsAe $2.50 
THEIR t oe 


Both 


! 
ALL SETTERS AND fi 
TRADIEIEG n.crcrccsccaceccscsocscsersesesonccncesenees oF 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


| TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “‘Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quickest anp Most Naturat Way 


| ro Break Your Dos. 


anv Picturep Cuapters ON INexPEN- 
Makinc AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
Docrorina. 


Descriptive 
sive Kennet 
also Simpte Doc 


1 year sub. to Fietp & Srream pes | BOTH FOR 
Book (paper COVEF)...ccccecssccsssesseees $1.50 $3 00 
Total waltttencsiscscesssesssnve $4.06 oof 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


S. %. 
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EASTERN MINKS 


| Raise these fine animals for 
their fur to supplement the 
) waning supply of wild fur. 
j Start with Furbearer pedigreed 

breeding stock and follow in- 
' structions. 


Write for Booklet 
FUR BEARERS, Inc. 
“ Box 51, Watertown, N. Y. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


from hand raised stock. 3 days old 
chicks $1. each. 4 to 7 weeks $3. each. 


Shipments Wednesdays. 
Check with order. 
James River Game Farm, Smithfield, Va. 















Native Bob White Quail 


Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Melanistic, 
Amherst, Reeves and Versicolor pheas- 
ants for fall delivery. 


TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College, N. C. 


WILD RICE for 
DUCKS, MUSKRA 
and FISH 
We specialize in Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table 
use. Write for special price on 
our seed rice for immediate de- 
livery. 
aM eaaeeese- DENNSOLY co. 
itkin, Minn. 
PHEASANTS ¥euréci 
Young Stock 


for immediate delivery 
in first-class condition for pecotang and stocking pur- 
poses—I ANS, MANCHURIAN EARED, Lin- 
neated, Swinhoe, Reeves, Melanistic Mutants, Melano- 
tus, Lady Ambherst, Goldens, Silvers, Mongolians, 
Blacknecks, Valley Quail. Also Canada and Egyptian 


Geese. 
Robi , Ontario, Canada 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estar.isnep 1910 


and Snethied Fp! ry 

Mick Fox iis is 

Make several times thes met diye ofit by buying aa rw — 
mn stock that will pr consecutive generations of Prize Winners 


and High Priced Poko w with initiet cost and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of foxes. N.Y. 


WEATHERLY FARMS INC. 
306 Weatherly Bidg. Portland, Oregon 
Breeders of Chinese Ringneck, Mongolian, and 
English Ringneck Pheasants. California Valley 
Quail and Fancy Pheasants. Some selected 
breeding stock now available. 

EGGS IN SEASON 


Your Correspondence Invited 


BROOK TROUT 


Selected breeders for fall restocking. Eyed 
eggs of exceptional quality. Brook Trout for 
table use. 30 years of successful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 


Cresco ‘a. 


RAISE FUR RABE us 
CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
We B What You Raise — Highest 
Paid — Established 19 years. 

Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 

Farming ine, also Monthly 

Market Bulletin showing prices 

we pay. All for 10 cents. 

oede. —leegeamy address 


oni! Stan? RVSRPR. m ENTERPRISE COMPANY. 
NORTHERN BOB WHITE 




































Pure Virginia Stock, mies inept, Best birds for 
breeding and stocking. Shipped Foam Sen, Te, 
Write today for information and “A, Rnsicn Ave 
Ave., 


Sangamon Farm, 1905-A 
Wehenn P.O. P.O., St. Louis, 




















had rendered this decision Monday after | 


tracing ‘cat laws’ back more than forty 
years in holding that Mrs. Tillie Peterson 
could not be responsible for the death of 
three canaries killed by her cat. 

“ ‘Felines are considered undomesticated 
in their predatory habits and for this rea- 
son their owners are not liable for their 
| depredations,’ Judge Kenny held. 

“So there you are. Tom or Maria may 
| be pets when they are in the house, pur- 
ring at the fireside, but when they go out 
to hunt they are predatory animals ac- 
cording to the law.” 


FREE BLUEPRINTS 


RRANGEMENTS have been made 
with the American Game Association 

to furnish all readers of this Department 
with building plans of the Coleman Elec- 
tric Quail Brooder Coop and the Coleman 
Quail Breeding Pen. These blueprints are 
obtainable without cost. Those of you who 


| desire them should send me your names 
and addresses immediately. 


The supply 
available is limited. 


GAME BIRD BREEDING 


VERY handy, yet surprisingly com- 
plete, little volume, entitled Game 
Bird Breeding, has been published by 
Otto G. Beyer, of Portage, Wisconsin. 
There is a world of information in it for 
any game farmer—be he novice or other- 
wise. No important phase of the subject, 
as regards either pheasants or quail, has 
seemingly been omitted. Mr. Beyer’s 
“Disease Charts” impressed this reviewer 
as being especially valuable. 
Considering its extremely low price of 
fifty cents, each and every game breeder 
would be foolish not to send for his copy. 
The book may be obtained by writing 
direct to the author. _ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GROUSE EGGS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 
lease advise where I could obtain informa- 
tion concerning the price and location of ruffed 
grouse and their eggs. 
C. H. Varn, South Carolina. 


Ans.—Some few of our advertisers at times 
offer limited mene of ruffed grouse for sale 
but their eggs have never been offered to my 
knowledge. I have received a large number of 
queries on this matter and anyone who has a 
healthy strain of captivity-bred ruffed grouse, 
which are laying fertile, hatchable eggs in cap- 
tivity, certainly ought to find them profitable. 
For the novice, however, I strongly urge that 
such difficult birds be not attempted until ex- 
ne en has been gained with easier species. The 

st way to start with this species is to buy 
three-quarter-grown birds some time during the 
latter part of the summer. 

Game-BreeDING EpITor. 


COOP FOR BABY PHEASANTS 


Game-Breepine Epitor: 
What kind of a pen do I need for young 
pheasants? 
Wa ter B. Pretscu, Minnesota. 


Ans.—The best coop I have used is six feet 
long by three feet wide. The rear third is roofed 
and sided with rds and is weather-proof, with 
a door at the back. Along the entire length, next 
the ground, run boards, nine inches wide, that 
end at a front door of boards. This opens up- 
ward and outward and closes against slats that 
confine the bantam but not the brood. The re- 
mainder of the top and sides are covered with 
one-inch-mesh wire netting. 

GaMeE-Breepinc Epitor. 


ORIGIN OF THE REEVES PHEASANT 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: on 
Where did the Reeves pheasant originally get 
its name? : 
Oscar W. Wiese, Kentucky. 


Ans.—From the fact that a man named Reeves 
brought to England the first living —— of 
these birds. Previously this bird had 
by a variety of names. 

Game-Breepinc Epitor. 
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10,000 Pairs 
Hungarian Partridges 


Nov.-Dec.-Jan.-Feb. Shipment 
from Europe 
4,000 
Ringneck and Melanistic 


Pheasants 


Fy Une ae cane “Quality GUARANTEED oy A 
REARED.”’ Shipped October-Nov.-Dec. 

ar Minliated aepene, the American Game (a 

ration, Chester, New Jersey, where we hold 

the P PHEASANT SHOOTING Nov. 10th-Dee. 15th 


JULIUS LOEWITH, Inc., New York 
114 East 16th St. Phone Stuyvesant 9-3652 
Largest Importers of Live Game Birds 


















Why spend time and money 
on trips to distant ducking 
grounds? Attract ducks in 
flocks to waters near wi id planting 
; ideal plant 
fore —_— $s plant- 
yt ag Helpful literature. Write 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES | 
384 D Bik. Oshkosh. 


, Wis. 








NORTHERN BOB-WHITE EGGS 


40c each—$35.00 per 100. Can ship up to 
300 per week. Quail $7.00 per pair—Ring- 
necks $2.00 each for shipment Sept.-Oct. 
HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 











_ Hardy Wisconsin Pheasants 


lanisti Fancy Pheasants 
a... thousand for sale 
Full winged large, well developed birds 
This season’s or 1931 hatched birds 
We deliver by truck 
Write us for attractive prices on large orders 
Mac Farlane Game Farm, Janesville, Wisconsin 

















- monTNenn pheasants direct from our 3000 acre 


me farm and shooting reserve. Large, hardy Ring 
scons, brilliant Goldens, Amhersts and Silvers, all = 
qualifiedly guaranteed. 
BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 





1000 
1932 Field Reared Ringnecks 


Our own breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


$3.00 Each in Lots of 50 
Special price on larger lots 
LA BRANCHE ESTATE Hillsdale, N. Y. 
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PHEASANTS 


Strong, hardy open range birds. 
OFFERING 3000 
Ringnecks, Mutants, Amherst, Golden and 

Reeves. Write for prices. 
TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley New York 








PUREBRED MIDGET ENGLISH CALLERS 
GENUINE GREY MALLARDS 
CANADIAN WILD GEESE 

All birds guaranteed trained callers. Stock for 
coying, breeding, exhibition, or restocking ats 
lakes, ponds and estates. 
Write us for prices and information. 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 
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Ques. Does the wild turkey gobbler 
break the eggs of the turkey hen if he 
finds the nest? 

Ans. This is the belief of many who are 
familiar with these birds in their natural 
haunts. 


Ques. To what weight do the Rocky 
Mountain bighorns grow and do both 
sexes have horns? 


Ans. It is probable that 350 pounds for 
the male is the maximum. Both sexes 
have horns, those of the male being much 
the larger. 

Ques. Did moose ever exist naturally 
(without stock- 


outdoor lore. 


Field & Stream—October, 1932 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all < 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and —o 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


ly. The latter represents a color phase 
of the red fox. 

Ques. (1) What other name is given to 
the tamarack tree which grows in the 
swampy regions of Ww isconsin? (2) Was 
this tree ever used by the Indians for the 
making of bows? 

Ans. (1) It is the American larch. (2) 
Indians are said to have used the long, 
fibrous roots of this tree in making birch- 
bark canoes. I do not believe the wood was 
ever used for bows. 

Ques. Which is the largest 
ture—a puma or a jaguar? 

Ans. The jaguar averages much larger. 


when ma- 
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seven inches in length? It was called a 
“martin” by a farmer and was first noted 
chasing and bothering a crow. 

Ans. This bird may have been a king- 
bird, also called the bee martin or bee bird. 
It is impossible to tell definitely from your 
description. 

Ques. What bird is the black “patridge” 
of Canada? 

Ans. It is the Canada grouse, also 
called the spruce grouse. 

Ques. Do snakes really hiss? 

Ans. Many species hiss quite loudly. 

Ques. We are troubled here (Texas) to 
some extent with invasions of scorpions 
and would like in- 
formation on how 





ing) in Vermont, 
New Hampshire 
or in the Adiron- 
dacks of New 
York? 

Ans. Yes. New 
Hampshire had 
them up to about 
fifty or sixty 
years ago and 
they were said to 
exist in northern 
Vermont during 
the same period. 
Moose are re- 
corded as having lows, 
been killed in the 
Adirondacks in 
1860. 

Ques. Is there 
a bird the eyes of 
which are set sol- 
idly, so that they 
cannot turn in 
their sockets? 

Ans. This is 
true of the owls. 


Ques. What 








N Associated Press 
dispatch from Wil- 
California, says 
that a chap by the name 
of John Cavier has per- 
fected a phonograph 
which records the varied 
language of ducks. He 
uses this machine to call 
ducks during the hunting 
sea ‘on. It has supposedly taken $2,000 and ten years for Cavier to develop 
the phonograph. We wonder how he manages to broadcast the right duck 
talk at the right moment. 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 








Qe Spence=— 


to combat them? 

Ans. The Bu- 
reau of Entomol- 
ogy at Washing- 
ton says: “It may 
well be that there 


O is some sort of 
bait that will at- 
tract these ani- 


mals, but no ex- 
perimental work 
has been done to 
determine this 
fact. The nearest 
approach to rem- 
edies that can be 
suggested for 
scorpions’ in 
houses is, first, to 
clean up trash, 
both inside and 
outside of the 
house, and destroy 

. all scorpions 
that may be seen.” 


Ques. What is 
the “Canadian” 








animal ts this: It 
was caught in a 
large stream running into the Ohio River 
and was called an “alligator.” It had a 
brown, warty body, four legs, no gills, 
looked like a big lizard, and measured 
about two feet in length? Is it venomous? 


Ans. It was one of the salamanders, 
probably a hellbender, which is very sim- 
ilar to the water dog or mud puppy. Its 
bite is not venomous. 


_ Ques. Does the ruffed-grouse hen build 
its nest in trees to any extent? 

Ans. This bird is strictly a ground 
nester. 


Ques. (1) When is the summer coat of 
the Virginia decr shed? (2) Does the 
Virginia deer have a mane? 

Ans. (1) In August the summer coat 
begins to shed and during September it 
is replaced by the winter coat. (2) No 
mane grows on the Virginia deer, either 
on top or bottom of the neck, although 
the hair may sometimes be longer on the 
neck than on the body. 


Ques. Are the gray fox and the silver 
gray fox the same animal, except for the 
slight difference in color? 


Ans. They are different animals entire- 


It is rated as next to the tiger in size. 

Ques. How did the Indians “jerk” ven- 
ison over a fire? 

Ans. They cut it into thin strips or 
sheets, and hung it upon poles over a slow 
fire where it was partially cooked as well 
as smoked and dried. When thoroughly 
jerked it was as dry as a chip. 


Ques. There is a squirrel which I noted 
on my vacation in North Carolina which 
had a white nose and white ears. Is this 
a freak or is it fairly common? 

Ans. It is the Southern fox squirrel and 
the two identification marks which you 
mention are constant. 

Ques. Where do fur seals breed? 

Ans. The fur-seal herd in American 
waters breeds on two Pribilof Islands— 
St. Paul and St. George. 

Ques. Does poison ivy or poison-oak 
infection get into the blood so that it may 
recur without contact with these plants? 

Ans. No. Any recurring attack of this 
type of poisoning, after it has once been 
cured, indicates a new exposure to the 
poison. 

Ques. Can you identify this bird—bluish 
gray trimmed with black and white, about 


type of snowshoe? 
Ans. Generally, 
this type is a contracted oval in front and 
pointed behind, and is from three to five 
feet long and from one to two feet wide, 
the foot being fastened on the widest part 
of the shoe “with thongs so as to leave 
the heel free. 
uEs. Can you advise what tree fur- 
nishes the chief food of the beaver? 


Ans. The aspen (quaking asp or pop- 
lar). 

Ques. I used to hear the story when I 

was a youngster of the Buffalo birds that 
nested in the buffalo’s wool, on top of his 
head. Of course, I never believed this, but 
would like to know how such a story 
originated? 

Ans. These birds did nest on the skulls 
of the buffalo—skulls of dead ones, not live 
ones. 

Ques. Why was the “Federation” squir- 
rel so named? 

Ans. It was given this name in 1821 
by Dr. S. L. Mitchell, the distinguished 
American scientist, because of its peculiar 
marking of 13 rows of stripes and spots. 
The allusion, of course, was to the origin- 
al thirteen states of the United States. 
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How to cet THE BEST WORK out oF 
YOUR SHOT GUN: 
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Ww" N you pick up the telephone to order your shotshells 
.-.or go to the counter for them...speak for your gun. 
Buy Winchester Shells. 


Out there in your wildfowl blind or battery, ranging your 
covers behind the dogs or just “walking them up”... you are 


going to want gun perfection, nothing less. 


When you pick your shot in a flash, check the stock, swing, 
calculate and pull just right for a dead-certain kill.,. you are 
going to want that bird folded up cold in a split second. 


Your gun will need the sure-fire, hot-flash, high-velocity, uni- 
form-pattern wallop of Winchester Shells ...in the load it 
handles best. Be sure to buy them. 
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ms RANGER 
Repeater 
SPEED LOADS 
LEADER 


NEW POWER : MORE SPEED 
AND SHOCK 


The new Winchester Staynless Shells, with rich, 
full-flashing Staynless Primer...the pioneer non- 
corrosive shells...give you these advantages: 
With their intense, powerful and sustained igni- 
tion flash, they are fast, and make better pat- 
terns, hit harder and kill farther. They are sure 
fire and dependable under all extremes of temper- 
ature and climate. They prevent barrel rust, so 
make cleaning unnecessary. 

The Staynless P+.ner is used in all Winchester 
Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeater and Ranger Shells. 
For complete shotgun satisfaction, whether your 
choice is a hammerless or hammer repeater or a 
double, Winchester offers you the supreme answer: 
Model 12—“the perfect repeater.”6 shot, ham- 
merless. An ideal gun for sporting use, traps or 
skeet. 

Model 97—the world famed Winchester hammer 
repeater. Sturdy, dependable, the choice of nearly 
a million shooters. 

Model 21—A double gun by Winchester — In 
basic design, materials, workmanship, balance and 
shooting qualities a distinctive gun to satisfy the 
most fastidious sportsman. 


Write for 
Complete Winchester Catalogue. Dept. F. S. 


‘WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO-NEW HAVEN: CONN-U-S-A: 


STAYNLESS 
SHOTSHELLS 
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WHAT EVERY 


SHOOTER WANTS TO KNOW 


REATER progress in the development 

of ammunition has been made during 
the past five years than in the twenty years 
preceding. The story of that development 
is fascinating. As usual in a great develop- 
ment of this kind there are imitators. All 
manufacturers were forced to imitate 
Kleanbore but patents held by Remington 
prevent them from duplicating it. 


As a result of this great development 
Kleanbore has become the fastest selling 
ammunition onthe market and all because 
the shooter who uses Kleanbore ammuni- 
tion is so impressed he will use no other. 


While we have never claimed that 
Kleanbore Nitro Express Long Range Loads 
would bring down ducks at 100 yards, there 
are many such tall tales told by duck shoot- 
ers themselves. As a result Nitro Express 
Shells have achieved such a reputation for 
long kills that the demand for the green 
shells in the green boxes has grown tre- 
mendously. Moreover, if Kleanbore ammu- 
nition either shot shells, center fire, pistol 
or rifle cartridges is used exclusively it 


will insure the barrel from rust or pitting 
without the aid of a cleaning rod. 

When you place your order with the 
dealer for the fall shells, specify Kleanbore 
Nitro Express Long Range Loads. If you 
do, you will surprise both the ducks and 
yourself because the long kills you make 
will convince you that Nitro Express Loads 
outshoot shell for shell any or all other 
shells. The same is true of Kleanbore 
Metallics. There is a punch and power to 
Kleanbore cartridges that you don’t find in 
other ammunition. Furthermore, 
Kleanbore .22’s by actual Government tests 
have demonstrated superior accuracy above 
all other brands. The only way to find this 
out is to try them. 


Any dealer anywhere will supply you 
with Kleanbore, but if he tries to substi- 
tute, tell him you know your ammunition 
— insist on Kleanbore, the fastest selling 
line of ammunition. Write for descriptive 
folders. Address: Remington Ammunition 
Works, 802 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


More Kleanbore .22’s are sold than all other makes combined. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
NITRO EXPRESS NAILS ’EM AT 60, 70, 80 YARDS AND EVEN AT GREATER DISTANCES 


© 1932 R. A. Co. 
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